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Your bearings cannot wait 
till the| oil warms up — 

















fluid (texaco) 









The oil must flow J AS tantly ; 


Cold, thickened oil, slow to reach the bearings, 
can never save the first cutting, gripping wear of 
unlubricated metal on metal. Many a worn bear- 
ing and scored cylinder wall may be traced to a 
start on a winter’s day—the costly effects of the 
first few minutes of cold idling. The right oil—zero 
flowing oil—is vital to your engine in winter. 


No matter how cold the en- 
gine may be—Texaco Motor 
Oil never hesitates. 

Texaco circulates instantly to every 
bearing. It splashes freely to every 
cylinder wall. The moment the en- 
gine turns — from that moment 
Texaco is vitally active in the pro- 


tection of every moving surface. 

The clear, golden color is proof 
enough. Texaco carries no paraffin 
wax, tars or other residues that con- 
geal at low temperatures. 

Such an oil adds miles to the life 
of your engine—miles of smooth- 
ness, quiet and power. Insist upon 
it. Look for the nearest Texaco sign. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


TEXACO 


MOTOR OIL 
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g E shall do our best to make The Farm Journal of 
real value to the cultivators of the soil and an 
entertaining visitor to rural firesides.”” So wrote 

Wilmer Atkinson in his introductory note to his readers in 

the first issue of The Farm Journal, Marth, 1877. 

“We will let the paper speak for itself month by month 
as it appears,” he continued, and this kas been the policy 
of the paper ever since. 

It is fair, however, on this Fiftieth (Anniversary to look 
back, scan the present, and cast. an eye to the future. 

Wilmer Atkinson was a farmer boy, with a long line of 
farmer ancestors on both sides of the house, extending 
back to the time of William Penn. As a young man he 
had taught school, edited a local paper, published a daily 
in a nearby city, and in 1877 he conceived the idea of a 
farm paper that should be small in size, moderate in price, 
and of value to every member of the country home—men 
and women, boys and girls. 


T= first edition of the little paper was 25,000 copies, 
representing mainly sample’ copies issued to’ secure cir- 
culation. The publisher at the very first adopted the plan 
of excluding all objectionable and harmful advertisements, 
such as lotteries, swindles, speculative, patent medicine and 
liquor. The article on page 8 tells something of how this 
policy turned out. 

By 1882 the paper had passed its first 100,000 of circula- 
tion; by 1890 the 200,000 mark was passed and then the goal 
was set at 1,000,000.- Thousands of Our Folks who read this 
will remember the long uphill pull until the million was 
reached in 1917. 

Since then the circulation has grown steadily and health- 
fully, thanks ‘to out friends, until, with this anniversary 
issue, we will print over 1,400,000 copies, giving The Farm 
Journal by far the greatest qirculation among real farm 
folks of any farm paper in the World. If it is fair -to count 
five readers to each copy, we have an audience of 7,000,000. 


| Oye in its history The Farm Journal invented that 
deathless character,‘Peter Tumbledown, in whose hame 
so many salutary lessons in industry, order, efficiency and 
thrift have been driven home and firmly clinched. 

The Elmwood. Farm letters of 


, 


The Farm Journal hassaccomplished for its readers.° You 
who read this are more interested in what The Farm Journal 
is doing and may yet accomplish. 


GRICULTURE has-grown as The Farm Journal has 
kept pace with its development. ,The produce from the 
four million farms of 1877 amounted to $2,212,000,000; the 
pee: from the nearly six and one-half million farms of 
st year will amount to about $17,000,000,000. The value 
of all farm property, land, buildings and equipment, when 
The Farm Journal started, was about $12,000,000,000. 
As the presses grind out this edition at the end of 50 years, 
this value has grown to about $60,000,000,000. 

In the world of science, medicine, invention, mechanics, 
education, no 50 years in the history of the world has brought 
forth such profound changes in human thought and living. 
As Wilmer Atkinson and his one helper loaded type forms 
on a wheelbarrow to take them, around to the nearby 
printing house, the horse cars were running, the telephone 
was still a toy, electric power and light undeveloped. 

A trifling few farm homes had running water, all were 
heated by stoves or open fires, the roads were bad, every 
one went to the post-office for the mail. 

With the stupendous growth and development in the 
comfort of farm living, The Farm Journal has kept pace. 
That we have been able to keep the plow in the furrow 
marked out by the founder of the business is a matter for 
self-sitisfaction. It was his determination to make The 
Farm Journal a helpful, theerful, stimulating monthly 
visitor forxthe rural homes of the country. - It was not to 
be too large, for faymer folks were wry folks; it was to be 
well printed, for sometimes the farm light was poor; and 
what was said was to be boiled down—the “cream, not the 
skim-milk” of farm news. It aimed to “hit the nail on 
the head and not the thumb” and its determination was 
that all farmers should have ‘“‘seats at the first table.” 


‘ be 50 years old is one thing. To be 50 years young is 
uite another. 

ilmer Atkinson would have rejoiced to have joined in 
the happiness of this birthday. He passed away in 1920, 
at the age of 80,glad of what he had created; proud of its 
success and of the thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of friends 





Judge Jacob Biggle and his wife 
Harriet can never fade from the 


that he had made. To only a few 


memories of readers of the last THE FARM JOURNAL is it given to bring forth an idea, 
40 years. Unlike Any Other Paper ted it on the stormy sea of life 

Started at first to be only a local Published thl by and see it mature as the heart 
faredbel, The Farm Journal soon WILMER ATKINSON co PANY desires, He had this rare satis- 
discovered that it was liked by Washingtin Gquace, SEsayom, Pe. faction. 


farmers in far wider territory. It 
saw that many problems of farmers 
in Maine were identical with those 
in California, in Wisconsin and 
Texas and all other states. And 


so the magazine became itself years for $1.00. 


CHARLES &. JENKINS, President The 
WILMER ATKINSON, Founder and Editor, 1877-1920 
ARTHUR H. JENKINS, Editor 


The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; to 
new subscribers on trial, two years for 50 cents, 
one year for twenty-five cents; to subscribers in 
Philadelphia, Canada and foreign countries, two 


itor has a friend who 
maintaids that these who have 
birthdays should db something for 
their friends on that day, and, not 
expect gifts to thetiiselves. Surely 





national. 

It would only cumber up this 
page to tell of the tons of paper 
that have been used in 50 years, Bt. 
the miles the sheets would extend, Crosse, Wis. 


a@ Entered as 





Second-class ma 

cordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post- 
offices at Philadelphia, Ohio; 
Louis, Mo.; Kansas 


there is papscs is bry it. And so 
it is in this spirit that we have pre- 
pared this special issue, our Anni- 
versary Number, filled to the brim 
with good wishes for our readers, 
and hopes for their continufed health 


utter in ac- 


Pa.; Lima, ’ 
City, Mo.; and La 








if placed end to end—many times 
around the world—the train-loads 
of mail stretching for miles in’ the 





and happiness for the next 50 years 
and beyond that. 








postal cars. Nor, perhaps is it 
worth while to tell, even without 
boasting, of the m. things 
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"WHATEVER 
YOU WANT IN A CAR 
WHATEVER 
YOURE WILLING TO PAY 















CONSIDER OLDSMOBILE 


Today known factors of merit, not price, de- 
e 3 termine the true value of an automobile. 


i Whatever you want in a car, check those 
known factors in Oldsmobile and you will 

i" find assurance of satisfaction ...the satisfac- 
tion of spirited performance, of thrifty oper- 
ation and long life, of comfort, convenience 
and distinguished beauty. 


And whatever you’re willing to pay,themoré 

you go over Oldsmobile, point by point, and 

study every feature, the more you realize 

that here is, indeed, a car at amoderate price 

that gratifies your finer tastes as well as satis- © 

fies your every need. . 





Measure the car you want by these standards 
: - and good judgment and sound investment 
sense will tell you to consider Oldsmobile. 


COACH *950 F. O. B. LANSING 


The car illustrated is the De Luxe Coach 
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The first subscriber, 
Aunt Hannah 
Phillips 




































John Wanamaker, 
whose advertising 
support helped put 
the baby magazine 

on its feet 
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HE first Farm Journal was an 

eight-page paper, slightly larger than now, 

1 the edition was 25,000. The March, 1927, Farm 
Journal has 116 pages. The edition exceeds 1,400,000. 

You will note that the original subscription price was 25 cents a year. It is the 
same today. It has been lower, and also higher, at times, but at the end of 50 
years it is the same as at the start. 

The heading has been redrawn several times, as improvements suggested them- 
selves. The last revision was by the famous artist, Franklin Booth. The fine 
old farmhouse that now appears in it, a picture of the home of General ‘‘Mad 
Anthony’’ Wayne, of Revolutionary fame, was first used in October, 1880. 

The first colored cover was on the September, 1918, number, and the familiar 
old heading was moved to an inside page. 

It is interesting to see that the office of publication, 726 Sansom Street, was in 
the ‘Saturday Evening Post Building.’”’ Three months later, the “Saturday Eve- 
ning Post’’ was sold out by the sheriff. Needless to say, this was long before Cyrus 
Curtis bought the struggling weekly. : : . 

A great variety of reading matter of interest was printed in this first issue, in- 
cluding one feature, ‘Topics in Season,” that 
still appears prominently in the magazine. 
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ESSEX is 
a SUPER-SIX 


Yet Costs Little More Than Any Four 
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The Super-Six Principle now released to full capacity in Hudson 
is also Amazingly Revealed in ESSEX SUPER-SIX 


50 miles an hour all day long, and ability 
to travel even faster if you want. 





A smooth fast pick-up free from jerking or 
violence. 


Long life to all wearing parts—accessibility, 
and the most advanced engineering for low 
maintenance and operating costs. 


Riding and driving ease equaling anything 
you have ever experienced—surpassing , 
anything ever achieved in a car of its cost. 


No nerve, shattering motor vibration, no chug-chug-chug- 
chug to mar the enjoyment of your trip, The smooth stream 
of Super-Six power whisks you along any road for any period 
of time or distance in carefree comfort. 





No car of our experience has ever met with such enthusiastic 
reception. It has been the outstanding attraction at all 
automobile shows. The beauty, comfort and detail of each 
body type is commanding highest praise. And dealers every- 
where are reporting sales that indicate the greatest Essex 
popularity of all time. 





4-PASSENGER SPEEDSTER $750 ~ COACH $735 ~ COUPE $735 ~ SEDAN $785 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Founder of The Farm Journal, and Editor from 
1877 to 1917—forty years. 

































FRANK G. 
MOORHEAD 


Editor, 1920-21 





WALTER E. 
ANDREWS 
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ARTHUR H. 


CHARLES F. 
JENKINS 


JENKINS 


ome, 
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The nephew and associate of Wilmer Atkinson, Charles ns Jenkins, bore the title of Editor. Mr. Andrews’ connection with The Farm 
acted as Managing Editor from 1917 to 1920. journal extended from 1904 to 1918. 

For several years previous to 1918, Walter E. ; Since. ma gy B - nmar coe another nephew 


Andrews, whose portrait appears above, carried the of Wilmer 


chief burden of editorial work, although he never <r policies of the magazine. 
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The Farm Journal 
was the first period- 
ical in the world to 
guarantee the adver- 
tising appearing in 
its columns 


IQ 


Years of 
Jar Play 







The Farm Journal’s 
guarantee of adver- 
tising preceded by 
seventeen years the 
adoption of this pol- 
icy by any other 
periodical 


Truth in advertising and faith in advertising began with this notice 


PES PAPAS! SB RN iia ite nial 


<0, Ca8h in advance, 
_var the paper is stopped, unicss renewed, 
FAIR PLAY. 

We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the ed- 
vertisements in this paper are signed by trustworthy 
pérsons, and.to prove our faith by works, we will make 
good to subscribers any loss sustained by trusting adver- 
tisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall 
not ply their trade at the expense of our readers, who are 
our friends, through the medium of these colunrns. Let 
this be understood by everybody. now and henceforth. 


“The Farm Journal says so; 





Ab uv. 





In 1859 he began 


rural classes. 











therefore it is so.” 


Tn Me 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
~ New Head. High Farmir 


each month to expose humbugs 
and frauds on a page devoted 
to that subject. The next step 
was taken in 1860, when he 
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OW many of us, growing 
H up on fresh cow’s milk, 

Mother’s flapjacks and 
home-made «country sausage, “Fair Play” 
had this saying as firmly im- 
pressed on our minds as the 
daily family prayer? Probably 
few of the farm boys of 20, 30 and 40 years ago, whose 
fathers read The Farm Journal, can have forgotten that 
motto. 

They say that truth shines through people's lives. It 
does. It shines through their business and business motives 
as well. It shone through the life and business—the life- 
time business—of Wilmer Atkinson, who was not afraid 
to say ‘“‘When my Farm Journal says so it is true.” 

The history of journalism reveals the necessity for a 
reform in advertising practise of 50 and 60 years ago. It 
was the heyday of misleading advertising 

Into this unhealthy atmosphere came Wilmer Atkinson 
and The Farm Journal. Born and raised on the farm, he 
did not forget how country neighbors had been cheated 
through advertisements. On the other hand, he had 
available the excellent example of the great editor, Orange 
Judd, whose “American Agriculturist,” with its policy of 
excluding objectionable advertising, was well known to 
him. From the very start of The Farm Journal in 1877, 
therefore, Wilmer Atkinson barred all advertising of a 
questionable nature. He intended to see that folks of his 
own kind received a square deal 

But even this was not enough, and in 1880 he went still 
further, taking the final step of back- 
ing the advertising in The Farm Jounal 
by an absolute money-back guarantee. 

The first “Fair Play’ notice, printed 
in October, 1880, is reproduced above. 
It reads: 


“We believe, through careful 
inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are signed by 
trustworthy persons, and to prove 
our faith by works, we will make 
good to subscribers any loss sus- 
tained by trusting advertisers who 

rove to be deliberate swindlers. 

ogues shall not ply their trade 
at the expense of our readers, who 
are our friends, through the me- 
dium of these columns. Let this be 
understood by everybody now and 
henceforth.” 


ge 


The part which Orange Judd played ¥ 


in this great reform deserves a little 
further mention. 

The “American Agriculturist’” was 
established in 1842. In 1856 it came 
under the control of Orange Judd, a 
born editor and a true friend of the 





notice in The Farm Journal for 
October, 1880 —the first cash guarantee of adver- 
tising ever made by any periodical 





Wilmer Atkinson 
about the time The Farm Journal 
was started 


a? 
SOth r 
/nniversary, 


printed a notice to the effect 


that he would “exclude de- 
ceptive advertisements, also 
those persons who are reported 
not to perform what they 
promise.” Later in the same yegr it was stated that ad- 
vertisements would be admitted “only from parties who 
have a business character to sustain; suspicious persons 
known to treat their customers unjustly, are excluded.” 

But no notice that money would be refunded to sub- 
scribers who lost through dishonest advertisers was pub- 
lished in the paper, although until Orange Judd’s con- 
nection with the “Agriculturist” was severed, sometime 
before 1884, his policy was carefully followed. 


’ 


HAT his “Fair Play” notice meant is well described 
by Wilmer Atkinson in his autobiography: 


fa hl + * . . -® 

“The ‘Fair Play’ notice formed a conspicuous part in the 
paper’s history, and helped contribute greatly to its suc- 
cess, eventually changing the attitude of all publishers in 
the United States toward their readers in respect to pro- 
tecting them from fraudulent adventurers. ' 

“No publisher in the United States had ever made such 
an offer. No matter, I meant it. I was shouldering great 
responsibilities. No matter, I had been doing it all my life. 
There might be risk in it. No matter, it was right.” 


The “Fair Play” notice is still nailed to The Farm Jour- 
nal’s masthead. In its present form 
it says: 


“We believe that all the adver- 
tisements in this paper are trust- 
worthy. To prove our faith by 
works, we will make good to 
actual subscribers any loss sus- 
tained by trusting advertisers who 
prove to be deliberate swindlers. 
Just as we can not guarantee a 
pig’s tail to curl in any particular 
direction, so we shall not attempt 
to adjust trifling disputes between 
subscribers and honorable _busi- 
ness men, nor pay the debts of 
honest bankrupts. This offer holds 
good one month after the trans- 
action causing the complaint.” 


Fifty years have passed, and the 
first readers of The Farm Journal who 
are still alive retain their faith in it. 
Fifty years from now, it is our hope 
that the coming generation will still 
say: 


bas Cea 


“The Farm Journal says so. Ther 
fore it is true.” ¢ 
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The Governor of 
Pennsylvania: 





Dear Mr. Jenkins: 

For many years, I have known The 
Farm Journal and the high position 
which it has held throughout the 
agricultural districts of this Common- 
wealth. Indeed, it was the farmers of 
Pennsylvania who first gave the stamp 
of their approval to the magazine in 
the days a ie it was started to serve 
them and with no thought of expand- 
ing to cover the entire Nation. It. is 
gratifying to know that a publication 
which is resident in this State 
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riends’ Crité:~ 


, The President of the Farmers’ 


Union: 
My dear Mr. Jenkins: 


On the approach of the 50th Anni- 
versary of the magazine which you are 
conducting, I want to congratulate you 
and your many readers on the 
completion of a half-century 
of real service to agriculture. 

For years I havé been a con- 


The President of 
the United States: 





should have grown in influence 
until it has carried the lessons 
of better farming and of better 
farm living to every other 
State of the Union. 

I am glad to send to you my 
congratulations on the occa- 
sion of the fiftieth birthday of 
your magazine and to express 
the hope that it may have yet 
another fifty years of useful 
effort in the cause of improving 
living conditions for the farm- 
ers not only of this Common- 
wealth but of the Nation as a 
whole. 


Very cordially yours, 





oL 





ee 


b 
The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of Pennsylvania: 
Dear Mr. Jenkins: 


It must be a source of great 
satisfaction to you to know 





THE WHITE HOUSE 


My dear iin, Jenkins: 


te. Artbur H. 
Editor, The farm Journsl, 
Washington Square, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


WASHINGTON 


It gives me great plessure to send my 


congratulations to the publishers, to you ss editor, 
and to the many 
celebration of ite fiftieth suniversary. 


readers of The Farm Journal upon fhe 


It is umsual for a publication of this 


character to have enjoyed @ continuous existence 
for half a century without change of name, ownership 
or basic policies. 


iy best Wishes go to you for en increased 


erea of usefulness in your very important field. 


Very truly yours, 


“> 
Lyre 


Jenkins, 
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gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
extend to you, the editor of the Jour- 
nal, the best wishes not only of myself 
but. of the organization which I rep- 
resent. 

I am deeply conscious of the impor- 
tant role played by the farm press ih 
the development of agri- 
culture. The farm press 
was for many years the 
sole champion of better 
farm production and mar- 
keting practises and of a 
higher standard of rural 
living. The farm press is 
now seconded in its effort 
by farm organizations. 

You should feel very 
proud to ‘be the editor of 
a publication with the 
ag and tradition of 
The Farm Journal and of 
its present record of con- 
tinued growth. 


SM Dhsfon 


The Master of the 
National Grange: 
My dear Mr. Jenkins: 

The Fiftieth Anniversary of 
The Farm Journal is an event 
of interest not only to its 
readers and to agriculture, but 
to the nation, for this_publica- 
tion has not only a long and 
most honorable record as re- 
lates to agricultural journalism, 
but it has likewise been a 
factor in our national welfare. 

The last fifty years have 
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that there are,today thousands 
of prosperous farmers in Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere whose earliest 
recollections include boyhood evenings 
in the farm home learning from the 
magazine which you now edit the lesson 
of better agricultural practises and im- 
proved standards of social life in their 
communities. The Farm Journal re- 
ceived its first support from the men 
and women who tilled the soil of this 
State and their judgment of the merits 
of your magazine has been confirmed 
by the intelligent farmers of the Nation, 

You may well be proud of a record 
of fifty years of uninterrupted publica- 
tion without change of name or of fre- 
quency of issue or of basic editorial 
policies. I congratulate you and- your 
co-workers on this achievement and 
[ trust that the future will bring to 
The Farm Journal a constantly grow- 
ing success and a steadily increasing 
influence in the betterment 
farms and the farm folks of our State 
and Nation. Sincerely yours, 


 OooG. 


















of the’ 


stant reader of your pages and they 
have been a source of inspiration to me. 
Your program of sane, constructive 
effort should be continued for another 
50 years, and longer. 

I am sure that in saying these things 
to you I am expressing not only m 
personal sentiments, but the senti- 
ments which many thousands of mem- 
bers of the National Farmers’ Union 
would wish me to send you on this 
occasion. ; 

Yours sincerely, | 


The President of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation: 


My dear Mr. Jenkins: 


For many years I have known and 
read The Farm Journal.. And on this 
occasion, your fiftieth anniversary, it 


oD 
Oth 
/finniversary, 









been of far-reaching impor- 
tance to agriculture; wonderful 
changes have nenae peers Set been 
the greatest period of agricult - 
ress +in ‘ the histo of panko. 
Through it all, there been no one 
agency more consistent or persistent 
in its interest in farm problems, than 
has been the agricultural press, and in 
this field The Farm Journal has no 
superior. 
or mere than a quarter of a cen- 

tury the writer has been one of “Our 
‘olks” and during the entire life of 
this publication, Grange members from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific have read 
the paper, have believed in many of 
its policies and have valued its coun- 
sel and advice. 

yo! | apa Farm meee 4 ag 
its fiftieth anniversary with a i 
that it has rendered service and that 
before it are years of unequaled 
opportunity to serve agriculture and 
mankind! 























Yours very truly, 
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in 1924 than in 1919, on fewer 
acres and with less labor. From 1919 
to 1924 the country’s area of harvested crops was cut down 
about 5 per cent. In the same period farm population 
declined nearly 400,000. Yet the output of nine principal 
crops plus the production from pasture was greater at the 
end than at the beginning of the half-decade. 
I take this gain in efficiency to be an indication that our 
farmers are laying a founda- 


ENSUS figures show that Ameri- 
can agriculture produced more 
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By William M. Jardine 


Secretary of Agriculture 
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It is amazing 
enough to reflect on what is has already 


can not be imagined. 


accomplished. Agriculture today ap- 
pears to be increasing its production per 
person employed more rapidly than industry. With a 
tractor pulling gang plows, harrows and seeders, it is not 
uncommon for one man to prepare and seed from 80 to 100 
acres a day. One man with a tractor-cultivator can take 
care of 250 acres of corn. In Texas last year there were 
many thousands of four-row cotton-cultivators in use. Ten 
: years ago the combined har- 
vester-tractor was unknown 





tion for future agricultural 
prosperity. 

It is evident that our farmers 
as a whole have not been 
deprived of all hope for the 
future by the low returns, the 
heavy debts and the uncer- 
tain prospects of the last few 
years. On the contrary, they 
law been prompted to im- 
prove their uses of the land 
and to increase the effective- 
ness of their labor. 

They are economizing land 
and labor as never before. As 
measured by production per 
man in agriculture, this coun- 
try has led the world for a 
century or more. Its way of 
meeting the difficulties of the 
postwar readjustment process 
is to set a new record in in- 
dividual production. 


The Cost of Efficiency 


This fact gives us a good 
starting point in guessing 
what the next 50 years may 
hold in-store. Perhaps in- 
creasing efficiency in produc- 
tion is prolonging the disparity 


a 








east of the Rockies. There are 
now more than 15,000 in the 
winter-wheat states alone. 
Tractors on farms have more 
than doubled since 1920, and 
now number over 500,000. 


Smaller Farm Population 


Some of the things likely to 
result from this mechanical 
revolution are obvious. By 
reducing the amount. of land 
necessary to maintain work 
stock, it will enable us to feed 
more people without.increasing 
our farm-land area. 

It will mean; to be sure, 
that we shall not require so 
many farmers for the job. The 
new machines now coming into 
use for plowing and harvesting 
will certainly cause a reduction 
in the necessary farm popula- 
tion. There will probably, 
however, be an increase in in- 
come per farmer. Farms, of 
course, will have to be larger. 
A hint of what may be coming 
can be seen on the Staked 
Plains of Texas, where, with 
modern cultivating appliances, 
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between the prices of farm 
commodities and industrial 
goods. It seems to be maintain- 
ing the volume of production 
at a higher level than con- 
sumption requirements justify. . 7 

That, however, is not an argument against efficiency, but 
simply a reminder that the problem of the group is not 
always the same as the problem of the individual. It is a 
warning that production, to be profitable, must be done not 
only at the lowest possible cost but with a shrewd eye to 
market needs. Ultimately, success in economizing land and 
labor, if coupled with skilful selling and wisdom in adjusting 
crop enterprises to the wants of consumers, is bound to 
bring prosperity. 

Our increasing farm production on a reduced crop area 
and with a reduced farm personnel is partly due to the 
recent large-scale substitution of engine power for both 
human and animal labor on the farm. The mechanization 
of agriculture is going on today at a more rapid rate than 
ever before. It made big strides after the close of the 
Civil War. 

More Crops for Human Consumption 

Today, however, the mechanization process economizes 
land as well as labor, because it releases land that would 
otherwise be required to feed work stock. Power cultiva- 
tion in the new cotton states and in the Corn Belt is cutting 
down feed requirements enormously, and in the wheat 
states the combined harvester-thresher, rapidly spreading 
even as far east as Ohio, is helping to solve 
the harvest labor problem. 

What this mechanical revolution may 
mean to agriculture in the next 50 years 
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five men can take care of 400 
acres of cotton. 

Supporting people on land 
formerly used to feed work 
animals simplifies our future 
food problem. It has been estimated that our population, by 
its natural increase alone and without any big addition from 
immigration, will amount to 150,000,000 shortly after 1950. 


Immigration and the Farmer 


If there is any large increase in immigration in the next 
quarter of a century, the 150,000,000 mark may be reached 
earlier. Our available farm-land area will not provide for 
150,000,000 people and maintain our agricultural exports 
unless important changes take place in our present methods 
of crop production or in our standards of consumption, or 
in both. 

In all probability, of course, there will be changes in both 
these directions. What we can expect in the release of 
land from the production of forage crops is shown by the 
drop in the number of horses and mules in the United 
States between 1919 and 1924.. The decrease was about 
2,500,000. It released no less than 10,000,000 acres of 
land for the production of food, and fibers. 

Among many uncertainties as to the next 50 years in 
American agriculture, one thing can be set down as fairly 
certain. There will be increased pressure of population on 
land resources. 

All our good land that can be used for crops without 
drainage, clearing or irrigation is in use. 
Most of our fair land is in use, and a great 
deal of our poor land. In the compara- 
tively n¢ar future it [Continued on page 75 
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home on the cover of The Farm Journal, as shown on 
page 5, undoubtedly considered himéelf fortunate in 
living in an age when machinery could do so much of his 
work. If we can,trust the artist who drew the design, the 
farm possessed at least a one-horse plow and a watering pot! 
But a farmer of the intelligent.and progressive type who 
would like The Farm Journal . 
doubtless possessed a full 
equipment of the tools of his 
day. Of, plows and harrows 
he had the choice of a hundred designs. 
He probably had, in 1877, such imple- 
ments. as a disk harrow, a roller, a grain-drill, 
a corn-planter, cultivators, a mower, a reaper 
and perhaps a thresher. Doubtless he had 
horse-power of the tread-mill type, or perhaps 
the more efficient and powerf 
horizontal-geared horse-power. 
raked his hay with a self-dump- 
ing rake, and got it into his mows 
with a hay-carrier and a double- 


[ives farmer ‘who lived in.1877 in the comfortable farm 
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In 1877 this plow was a . 
standard type. Wood 






























The 1927 cream-sep* 
arator; this machine, 
with the Babcock test, 
“made” the dairy in- 
dustry. Measuring a 
cow’s value was a tig 
problem before the Bab- 
cock test 


Take dairy machines, too. 
He ‘saw only a little. while 
ago that an inventor was 
working on an outfit that 
would take milk just as it 
came from the cow and you 
could turn a crank and skim 
milk would flow out of one 
spout and cream out of another. He might 
even hazard a guess that some day some scientist 





ms were still in use 


j J would be milking cgws by machinery. That 
f A__ thoroughly modern sounded foolish, but inventors certainly were 
192 7 plow—a two-bottom doing wonders. 





harpoon fork. He could have had, for they were on the 
market; a hay-tedder, a hay-loader, a potato-planter, a 
digger, a corn-husker and a corn-sheller. 

The artist did not equip our 1877 farmer with a pumping 
windmill, but doubtless he had one. 


he expected soon to see inventors develop a binding device 
for his reaper. He had seen this tried out, using wire, but 


this idea had to be abandoned. The newspapers said a 
man named Appleby had perfected an attachment for bind- 
ing with twine aad making the twine tie itself into a knot, 
and that the machine would be on the market in a year or 
two. It would be a great thing if they could make it work. 


Beginnings of Farm Power 
And he had heard some talk of developing small steam 


engines that could run out to the fields and pull plows and 
harrows and reapers and all sorts of machinery after them. 





Model threshing-qutfit on the 
50 years ago 





gang designed for use 
with any small tractor 


He was looking ahead, too. He might explain to us that / 


the farmers found the wire got into the stock feed, so that ' 








Engines That Ran on Gas 


And thjnk what this steam idea might mean 

if they really got it into working order for the 
average farm! Gang plows of two and three bottoms were 
in use here and there, but they took a lot of horse-power. 
A steam engine could maybe pull the harrow right after it, 
so both operations could be done at once. 

And he saw by the paper the other day that an inventor 
named’ Otto last year filed a patent for what he called an 
‘internal combustion” motor that ran on gas. Some 
people said it was going to be better and cheaper and 
stronger and smaller than the steam éngine and, if it proved 
io be really practical, it might do a lot of good for the 
farmer. 

That is a fair picture of the progressive farmer of the day 
when this magazine of ours made its modest bow to the 
public in 1877. The basic principles of the most important 
of our present-day farm implements had been worked out. 
But many machines we regard as indispensable were not 
then sultcienthy developed to make possible their wide- 
spread production and sale. eo, 

The farmer of 1877 never saw a silo. The basic idea 
goes back to Roman times and [Continued on page 16 
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IO_- Years 


By Eudora Sellner 


ARCH, 1877! It was in this month that The Farm 
Journal made its first appearance, going into homes 
here ladies, gowned slight and tight above and 
voluminous below, rocked in their antimacassared rockers 
or stepped carefully and daintily amid their folds. A 
too-harsh movement might snap one of the many strings 
that held in flace the wonderful array of ruffles, flouncess 
plaits, frills, ribbofs and bows that went into the make-up 
of a feminine costume. 
Those were indeed the days of costume! 
complicated 50 years 
. ago as it is today, but 
Dame Fashion was 


Life was not so 


. 


Our First Pattern Page 





infinitely more so. 
Today our whole 
theme of style is 
built on “line.” In 
those days it was 
“shape,” and com- 
plicated indeed was 
the structure beneath 
to gain the outward 
ideal in “shape.”” We 
may speak of the 
“tailored” woman of 
today, but in those 
days, she was the 
“upholstered”  wo- 
man. 

As a costume in 
itself was elaborate, 
ornate and volumi- 
nous, so was the ex- 
tent of the Wardrobe. 
The well-dressed wo- 
man had to meet 
each event of the 
day with its particu- 
lar costume. There 
was a housedress, a 
lounge dress, one for 
walking, one for car- 
riage wear and one 
for evening, each of 
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fe which consisted of 
e yardage enough to 
supply a bride of to- 
day with her entire 
trousseau. 

; : In the March, 

a 1877, issue of “Godey’s Lady’s Book,” one of the fashion 
periodicals of the day, attention is drawn to one of -the 


It appeared 30 years ago. 
years hence, observers of fash 
will find the styles of today jus 

absurd as these seem to be 
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Thirty 
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The “ Jatest”’ 
in March. 1877. 
It took time, ma- 
terial and inge- 
nuity to. make a 
dress when The 
Farm Journal | 


was first printed. 
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difficulties of the extensive wardrobe in these words: 

“Tt is an error which is very general and which 
shows great warit of taste to spend large sums of 
money upon a few toilets to he worn only on grand 
occasions and to wear cheap or shabby clothes at 
all other times. Rather have more and keep them 
simple. Where the wardrobe is not very extensive, 
a colored dress is apt to be noticed as a particular 
dress much sooner than a black one.” Also, Godey’s 
book mentions that by use of the new fast, dyes, 
frills or the entire dress can be changed so as not 
to be recognizable as the old one. 

As today’s garments seem to have shed all the 
“extras,” those of 1877 seem to have accumulated 
upon themselves the maximum amount and variety 
of ornament. A polonaise is fastened slantwise 
with great ropes of braid and fringe; a scarf over- 
skirt is loo up with lace and butterfly bows of 
pink and moss-green ribbon; a cuirass basque is 
trimmed with cords and ornaments and ‘@ band of 
chinchilla fur; a tunic of velvet falls over three 
deep falls of lace flounce held in place by bunches 
of pink roses twined with myrtle. Draperies of 
every shape, manner and form go to make up the 
costume of this period. 

Needless to say, a gown that was evolved at 
such a price of labor, skill and materials was not 
an affair to be used for a few occasions and then 
cast aside, but must do duty for many years; and 
many such were handed down to the next generation. 

Feminine sports of those days consisted f driv- 
ing, boating and croquet, with sleighing, skating 
and tobogganing in winter. Surprise parties were a 


_popular form of entertainment. 


The Grecian Bend of the 80's 
By 1883, skirt flounces had been picked up so they 


no longer swept the streets, but there was still a festoon 


of rufflings and flounces over a 





















1901 


1897 


1883 


It’s a far cry from the puffs and frills of 
Miss 1883 to the bobbed-haired, short- 
skirted girl of 1927. Living conditions as 
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[Continued on page 102 















































1927 
well as clothes have changed; the “frilly” 


1911 1916 1921 


lady find it hGrd to go through a 
modern day in the clothes Thay period 
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Red Rose, one of Cooper’s 





DeKol Plus Segis Dixie, 1926 worl#’s 
champion cow—1,349 pounds of fat in a 
No striking difference in looks, but 
what a difference in production! 


year. 


HE farm boys of the 70’s lived in 
days of romance, excitement and 
hardship—days of the free range 
ind the gun-toting cowboy, when a 
steer had five or six years of more or 
less happy hunting before»he took the 
last long trail, when pigs were often 
driven 100 miles on their way to 
market, and Cincinnati was called 
Porkopolis. 

Refrigerator cars were experiments, 
Hog-killing was a winter business for 
packers as well as for farmers. Farmers 
n the Corn Belt knew in a general way 
that ten bushels of corn would make 
100 pounds of pork, but nobody used 
the words “‘corn-hog ratio.” 

So far as registered livestock was 
concerned, Thoroughbred horses and 
Shorthorn cattle had it pretty much 
their own way until 1870. The 70’s 


imported Ayr- 
shires, shown at the Centennial, 1876. 
Average for year, eleven quarts a day— 
pounds of fat meant nothing in those days 
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and 80’s witnessed a rush to 
bring to America the best of the 
established European breeds of 
livestock, 2s well as the rapid 
improvement of those which 
already had a foothold here. 

Glorious scraps were staged 
whenever rival breed advocates 
met. Only pig-breeders were 
peaceful. They convened, in an 
assembly of great importance in 
American hog history, at In- 
dianapolis in 1872, as the Na- 
tional Swine Breeders’ Conven- 
tion. That convention gave the 
Poland-China its name. 

There was yo “advanced 
registry” until; the Holstein 
people started it in 1885. The 
fat production of cows was 
measured by churn tests up to 
that time. It was not until 1890 
that the Babcock test, now so 
generally used, was invented. _ 

Hog-cholera was almost continually 
rampant, and tuberculosis went un- 
checked in unventilated barns and 
stables. Cattle trailed up from the 
South left a wake of devastation be- 
hind them, for reasons unknown. 


The Science of Feeding 


Feeding was far from the science it is 
today. Corn was measured by the 
scoop-and hay by the fork. Alfalfa, 
now the cherished dream of every 
dairy-farmer, was grqwn only in the 
western irrigated districts. Cotton- 
seed was used by the gins as fuel 
or dumped into the river if there 
was ‘a river handy to the plant. 
Well—here we are at, 1927— 
and 50 years older. We ought 
to be 50 years wiser, and we 








These two steers 
show the change in 
fat cattle types in 
50 years. The 
white steer is the 
famous Clarence 
Kirklevington, 
champion yearling 
in 1882. This 
animal was also 
best Shorthorn steer 
of any age and best 
two-year-old steer 
of any breed at the 
Chicago Fat Stock 
Show in 1883; 
best steer, cow or 
heifer in the show; 
and best carcass, 








any age or breed 
at the same show in 1884. 


won the purple. 
tling milk for cit 


milk-wagons. 


modern process for safeguarding milk, is 
done at the bottling plant 


The Hereford was grand 
champion, 1926 International. Less than a year old when he 
Upper right corner, a modern plant for bot- 

olks. The milk-is brought to the ‘plant 
by train and truck, bottled, then distributed in horse-drawn 
Pasteurization, another 
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By George M. Rommel 


than we 
breed of 
importance has its own association, 


more 
Every 


know 
70’s. 


do 
the 


really 


did in 


but, instead of fighting each other like 
the Kilkenny Kats, they now show a 
tendency to work together. In spite 
of a hectic spot here and there, there is 
remarkable solidarity of thought and 
action -among dairymen, and _ beef- 
cattle men have at last come together 
into an association for the promotion 














Dan Bacillus and his boy Ike 
delivering milk in the 70’s 


of better beef and greater consumption 
of it. Organizations galore provide 
clearing-houses of information and 
animal-industry activity which in- 
crease the effectiveness of the work of 
the breed associations and the in- 
dividual livestock producer. We have 
the greatest aggregation of livestock 
shows in the world, where the best 
steer, barrow or wether can be made 
grand champion [Continued on page 54 
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ETRIE’S bound was so vigorous and so silent that it 
carried him within striking distance before Bly was 
aware of his approach. Petrie struck just as Bly 
turned, and Bly received a tremendous blow fair 
between the eyes. He went down, knocked entirely 
off his feet, so terrific was the impact, and he lay on 
the ground momentarily stunned. Petrie, thoroughly 
demented now, sprang over the fallen man and 
kicked him in the ribs again and again; lifted his heavy foot to 
trample Bly’s defenseless face. But béfore his foot fell, a pair 
of frantic hands grasped his coat and yanked him violently back- 
ward. Petrie whirled with an oath and confronted a white-faced 
and defiant Anna. ‘What!’ he cried, “you standin’ up for him?” 

“You'd better get away from here!’ 
she said, tensely. “I’ve had enough of 
you. I won’t stand for anything like 
this!”’ 

“Anna!” he cried, all the rancor sud- 
denly gone from his voice, “I didn’t 
tamper with his engine. I'll swear it’on a 
eck of Bibles. I tell you I didn’t!’ he 
repeated with increasing vehemence as 
she still stood defiant. 

“You'd better go,”’ she repeated. ‘“‘If 
you didn’t, who did? And why have you 
een making threats? And to kick a man 
that can’t help himself!’ At this point 
Bly stirred and struggled to a sitting _ 
position, still too dazed to comprehend oe om 
the situation. 

“Go on!” said Anna again. “I never 
want to see you around this place again 
as long as I live!” 

“You don’t, hey?’ he said, grasping her 
arm in a grip that made-her wince. “Don’t 
go too fast, young lady!’’ He flung her 
from him with such suddenness that she 
almost fell.. ‘“You don’t want to see me 
again, hey? You're likely to see a lot of 
me, you and that thing there!’’ He jabbed 
his thumb toward Bly, now struggling to 
et on his feet. Then, ignoring them both, 
e turned and went contemptuously to 
the car and drove away slowly, as Bly 
finally won his feet and set himself dazedly to resume the battle. 


NNA KELSO came to Bly and steadied him gently. ‘Are you 

hurt much?” she asked, a tremor in her voice. 

Bly passed a shaky hand over his brow and laughed shame- 
facedly. “He handed it to me!” he said. “He certainly handed 
it to me good and proper.” He felt his ribs tenderly and grunted 
painfully. “Funny it would hurt me so there,’’ he muttered. 
‘Thought he hit me in the face—anyway, I saw a million or two 


re-——"- 
“He kicked you!’’ she said quickly, ‘‘three or four times before 
I could——”’ Po stopped suddenly. 

Bly looked at her-keenly. ‘Before you stopped him?” he 
finished. ‘Yes, you must have. Else he wouldn’t have stopped 
so soon. -He’s not the kind that would.” She did not reply. 
“You did stop him; didn’t you?”’ he persisted. 

“T Kad to!”’ she said, faintly. 

He looked at her closely. ‘That was kind of you,” he said. 

“Kind!” she exclaimed, uncomfortable under his look. ‘No 
one could stand for that!’’ They had turned toward the house. 
At the porch step they paused and faced each other. 

« “Just the same,” persisted Bly, “it was mighty kind of you. 
I'll sure remember you for that. Good night.”’ 

“Good night,” she replied, and as he turned to enter the house, 
she made a motion as if to detain him, but desisted. And when 
Bly came.out with Gandy, a few minutes later, she was no longer 
there. They found the rig apparently as he had left it. After 
a careful inspection of both machines they settled themselves in 
the engine cab. Bly was put to task to find a comfortable position 
for his battered ribs.. He groaned a little as a twinge of pain shot 
through his body. 
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The animal snorted and gave a convulsive 
leap, and LaFave was catapulted from 
the saddle 






Sugarland Contact 


By Norrell Gregory 
A Six-Part Story—Part V 











‘‘What’s the matter?” asked Gandy. 
all stove up.” 

“Stove ap!” groaned Bly; “Gandy, I feel like every rib in my 
body was broken into toothpicks!”’ 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Gandy, ‘what’s happened?’ 

Bly told his story and Gandy sat motionless for some time 
after he had finished. “Bly,” he said at length, “he’d a’ tromped 
the life outa you if she hadn’t stopped him. He’s that. kind.” 

“Dort I know it!” Bly spoke fretfully, like a peevish child. 
‘I didn’t dream he would come at me that way or I’d have been 
ready for him. I must have been mistaken about his trying to 
blow up the boiler.” 

“Right,” said Gandy. “He had to go home and clean up befor® 


“You act like you was 





comin’ over to Kelso’s. He couldn’t have had time to do it,” 
‘‘No,” Bly agreed after thinking a little, “I can see it now. It 
must have been LaFave. But it sure was lucky she stood up for me.” 


“ ANDY looked at him and said nothing. 

¥ time, then he said: 

“Gandy, I’m in a heck of a fix!’! 

“Are you?” said Gandy, innocently, 

‘@es,” said Bly, “I am.” 

“T can tell you a sure-shof cure for that kind of a fix,’ 
Gandy, wisely. 

“Let’s hear it,’’ requested Bly. 

“Never knew it to fail,’ continued Gandy, grinning widely; 
“absolutely non-fail.’’ 

“Come through!’ ordered Bly. 

“Marry her!’’ said Gandy, shortly 

Bly arose entirely too hastily for a set of badly battered ribs, 
and caught his breath sharply to stifle a yell. ‘‘You’ré crazy!’’ he 
said. “How would it look for me to propose anything like that to 
her? Like I was trying to buy a farm cheap, wouldn’t it? That’s 
the kind of stuff you could expect Petrie to pull off.” 

“You're crazy about her right now,” said Gandy. “Farm or 
no farm, you’re crazy about her.” 

“‘Well, what if I am?” said Bly, unguardedly. “That’s no sign 
she’s crazy about me, is it, Gandy?’ he said, dropping his voice. 
“You can see how it would look if I had the nerve to ask her such 
a thing, can’t you?” 

“Of course,”’ replied Gandy, calmly, “if you look at it that way.” 

“There you are,” said Bly. “I wouldn’t think of such a thing, 
not for a million dollars. id sooneg have my right arm cut off. 
Not that I don’t think anything of het,”’ he [Continued on page 88 


Bly sat for some 
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They all say: 


“Nothing can take the place of 
oe Fels-Naptha!” ae 
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“T always use boiling water’ 


at 


“T always use lukewarm water” 


No matter how you use Fels-Naptha . . . in boiling, cool or lukewarm 
water—in a washing machine or.a washtub... you are bound to get 
extra washing help you would hardly expect from any other soap. 

There’s a very good reason, of course, for this extra help. 
Fels-Naptha gives you the extra cleansing value of two thorough, 
safe cleaners working together—exceptionally good soap and plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha. 

In the Golden Bar of Fels-Naptha you get the full benefit of this ” 
splendid teamwork between soap and naptha. 


Fels-Naptha makes it so much easier to get your clothes white and 
thoroughly clean. It is so gentle to your clothes in the wash. And it 
leaves your clothes with that delightful clean-clothes smell. ' 
When you consider, too, that Fels-Naptha is so economical and so 
handy to use, is it any wonder that millions of women say: “Nothing 
can take the place of Fels-Naptha”? Is it any wonder that thousands 
upon thousands of them come back to Fels-Naptha after trying all sorts 
of cleaners and soaps? 
A great many farm women use Fels-Naptha for every cleaning pur- 
pose. For washing clothes—washing dishes—cleaning milk pails, cans 
and separator parts—removing spots from rugs and draperies—brighten- 
ing painted woodwork—keeping their homes faultlessly clean and 
wholesome. 
Don’t you, too, want this extra help ofFels-Naptha? You can test it ” 
without cost, by writing Fels & Co., Philadelphia, for a free sample of 
the Golden Bar. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR © Fel: & Co. 
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Test your tires 


every Friday 


The sure knowledge that 
your tires are properly in- 
flated adds assurance and 
pleasure to motoring. 


To besure you havethe cor- 
rect pressure carry a Schrader 
Gauge and use it every Fri- 
day. Schrader products are 
sold by more than 100,000 
dealersthroughoutthe world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN 
Chicago 


Toronto 


ride 


without | 





London 




















50 Years of Machinery 


Continued from page 11 





bevond, but the scien- 
tiie structure of today 
is a development of this 
generation. In 1877 the 
whole theory was re- 
garded with suspicion 
and doubt. 

The reaper of that 
day was essentially the 
reaper of today, for the 
cutting machinery de- 
vised by Hussey in 1833 
has not been materially 
alte red since. Develop- 
ment has been entirely 
in better workmanship 
and materials, and in 





The aa ues was wh Ff same in 1877 as ad wel If 
we believe the artist, “Safety First’? had not been 
heard of ! 


and field implements. Early in 
1878 their first advertisement 
appeared in The Farm Journal, 
and “Planet Jr.” tools have been 
advertised in our columns, in 
season, ever since. 


Hand Work in the Dairy 


Our farmer of 1877 kept dairy- 
cows. We know from the pic- 
ture that he had at least two, 
sed ; , for one of them is being milked 
Binding with twine was just being in the barnyard by a stout 

perfected 





The reaper used in 1877 and for some years 
thereafter. 


female. And—alas for our 
artist!—on the wrong side. 
Virtually all the dairy work 
was done by hand. The problem 
of winter feeding meant just so 
much extra care and trouble with- 
out a silo, and DeLaval had not 
yet put out commercially his 
continuous-flow cream-separator. 
This was conceived in our own 
first year of life, but it was not 
on the market until two years 
later. {Continued on page 28 




















| Type of the first reaper and binder, 
about 1877, using the Appleby 


twine knotter 


combinations with other devices 

» perform more than one job at 
onee. And this has grown into 
the marvel of modern farm ma- 
chinery—the combined harvester- 
thresher. 

The manure-spreader and lime- 
spreader, twin necessities on the 
modern diversified farm, were still 
years ahead. Kemp’s manure- 
spreader was patented in 1877, 
and advertised in The Farm Jour- 
nal in 1881, but the first practical 
model was not on the market until 
1887. ‘The spreader of the modern 
type was patented by Oppenheim 
in 1900. The lime-spreader ap- 
peared in Illinois about the same 
time. 

The splendid old firm of 8. L. 
Allen & Company were 
already making their 
line of improved garden 


is ide 
pom eer S co 

Fifty years ago they were ex- 
perimenting with seeding de- 
vices; this was an attachment 


to be added to the disk-harrow 













The modern “‘culti- 
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tractor. The rollers 
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Better and Better Farming - 


HE Harvester Company congratu- 
lates The Farm Journal on the 50th 
Anniversary of its service to American 
agriculture. ‘May the high aims and 
constructive policies that have guided 


cy it through a half-century show 
L vi ; the way to a future of greater 
“e L4Y farm. prog- 
ress and 

prosperity. 





where, the Harvester Company looks back on wonderful 

changes in agriculture. We have all traveled a long way 

together. Perfection can never be reached but each year the 
business of farming grows better and better. 


The farm papers have preached the gospel of soil culture, 
seed selection, fertilization, scientific seed-bed preparation, diver- 
sification, swifter methods in putting in the crops and harvest- 
ing the yields. The inventors and builders of this Company 
have devoted themselves to providing the machines that make 
farming more profitable and easier. The farmers have com- 
bined machines and knowledge with good hard work and 
created the kind of agriculture for which America is famous. 


Greater opportunities are ahead. Now the way to profit 
lies in big-capacity operations, maximum work with least labor, 
production of big crops at low cost all along the line. McCormick- 
Deering machines are helping millions of farmers in this direc- 
tion and will continue to serve their best interests. They are 
sold by leading apostles of better farming in every community 
—the McCormick-Deering dealers. 


[= The Farm Journal and like veteran farmers every- 


44 few machines among the 54 in the McCormick- 
Deering line are shown at the right 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave, Of America Chicago, Ill. 























FARMALL, the new 
row-crop tractor 
plarting 4 rows of 
corn 


McCormick - Deering 
Harvester -Thresher 
and Tractor, saving 
20 cents per bushel 


McCormick - Deering 
ball-bearing 
Cream Separator 


McCormick - Deering 
Corn Picker doing 
the work of six 
hand huskers 


Internatiéna! Motor 
Truck and 
nov Daty>onve 
time and morey 

at farm hauling 


McGormick Works, Chicago—world’s largest farm equipment kipceryeens of the e planes ads the International Harvester 7 Company. 
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ASK .. ANY .. RADIO. 


I | 


BURGESS 
RADIOA 


. ENGINEER 


BATTERY 


n 





This is the | 
Burgess Radio 
“A” Battery | 


CA SPECIALLY designed “A” || 
battery for radio service. There || 
is nothing like it in its field. | 
Proportioned to permit ease of 
handling and convenience of cab- 
inet assembly and storage, you 
may expect this new Burgess cre- 
ation to give you the length of 
service and dependability under 
all conditions for which all prod- || 
ucts of Burgess are noted. | 
If you are using the ordinary 
type of No. 6 “A” battery, we 
suggest that you learn for your- 
self from the Burgess Radio“A” || 
the measure of service you have 
a right to expect. 
Ask Any Radio Engineer 


Burcess BATTERY CoMPANY 
GENERAL SAEs Orrice: Cuicaco 








Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


























BURGESS 





RADIO BATTERIES 
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Ginseng-requires shade 


INSENG grows wild, and formerly 
G was quite plentiful throughout the 

northern and northwestern states, 
extending as far south as the mountainous 
sections of Kentucky, Tennessee and the 
Virginias. Ginseng is used only by the 
Chinese. They use it to.some extent as a 
condiment with their food, in their re- 
ligious ceremonies, and sometimes about 
the same as some peoplevuse, a rabbit’s 
foot or a horse-chestnut. . But its main use 
is medicinal. Ginseng from the moun- 
tains of Manchuria and:Chosen is con- 
sidered the best. American comes next, 
and the Japanese last. The latter is not 
of much value. The annual export from 
this country for the last 50-years has 
averaged close to 


Ginseng and 


Riches 











shade. With this knowledge, fair success 
was attained. Location seems to have 
more effect on this plant than type of soil. 
It will thrive in any good garden soil, but 
it wants high and dry land. About, the 
only dtawback to_its cultivation now is 
disease, and that can be avoided by using 
only naturally dry ground and planting in 





Mature plant with seed-head 

a high, airy location. Moderately rich 
soil is healthier than very rich soil. 

Ginseng is now grown with fair success 

in all northern and northwestern states as 

far as Oregon and 





175,000 pounds. 
About 30 years 
ago, the wild root 
began to play out 
and an attempt was 
made to grow it in 
gardens, but for 
some years failed. 
After a time, would- 
be growers found 
that the seed would 
not come until the 








Washington, pro- 
vided gardens are 
laid out in airy lo- 
cations. Warm, rich 


valleys are not 
adapted to its cul- 
tivation. Seeds er 


young plants should 
be planted in the 
fall. The roots 
should be set so the 
bud will be from 
one to two -inches 








second spring after 
it was harvested 
and that during all 
that. tinfe it must be kept moist; also, 
that the plant must have at least partial 


Five-year-old roots 


below the surface, 
and ‘a mulch of one 
inch is desirable. This may be sawdust 
or well-rotted leaves. [Continuéd on page 67 




















A garden of mature plants under artificial shade 
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NOW !—for the first time, the farmers of 
America have a chance—if they act quick /—to 
see and USE, on 30 days’ trial, the New Low 
Model Belgi ian Melotte Cream Separator. 

AT LAST!—a shipment of 2,000 of these new 
models has arrived—and if you write us at once, 
before this supply is quickly capeied, ou will 
have anopportunity to geta New Mod Melotte 
for 30 days’ trial. But don’t delay! 

The World’s Leading Separator has taken a 
NEW Leap Forward! In ADDITION to the un- 
surpassed and unsurpassable Cream-separating 
efficiency and durability for which the Melotte 
has been world famous for 38 years, you NOW 
have, in the New Melotte, a greater convenience, 
a greater ease of operation and a more complete, 
all-around satisfaction that was ever known be- 
fore. There is a new, swinging steel supply 
tank, waist high for your convenience, It is lined 
with white bath-tub enamel. Easy to handle. 
Easy to drain. Easy to wash. Sanitary! 
the many OTHER refinements and improve- 
ments which have started the whole jJairy indus- 
try of Europe talking! 

Of course, the Melotte’s wonderful Self-Balan- 
cing Bowl is NOT changed. A Bowl that NEVER 
gets out of balance—a Bowl that has NEVER 
had to be rebalanced —-NEEDS NO CHANGE! 
YOU CANNOT IMPROVE PERFECTION! 


Write for Special Low 
Introductory Price Offered 
NOW! Act Quick! 


We KNOW that the New Melotte is going to 
be the talk of the dairy farmers of America— 


~~OUR . CLAI \eoay te Prove ———— just as it now is in Europe—so, we are: now 


We claim that year in and year out, over a period of ten—twenty—thi oF mere i i speci . 
years, the Melotte will put the most cream } agin cream can “oe as making, for a short time only, a ial low in 
Zause with its suspended, single Bearing self- balancing bowl. the MELOITE chime troductory price, to get this new model in the 
perfectly during its entire lifetime never wastes any cream. The most cream hands of American farmers right away. The 








with less expense, because the hand balanced separators wear themselves out of 
balance and waste cream before each rebalancing. There are no Melotte rebalanc- Pighe on later shipments may be considerably 
ing bills, as it never, never gets out of balance. her. Save r oney by acting NOW! 








for4 Months 





Write for the new Melotte literature today and find out how right place to select a cream separator. Use it there just as if it 
you may have the new model 77 Melotte on the same terms as were your own. Give it any test, After you have epee sixty 
the old Melotte. Don’t pay for 4 months. Or, if you choose, times you will know it gets all the cream. You will know how 
pay only $7.50 down after 30 days’ trial and then $7.50 per handy itis, You will know how ba | it turns. Your wife will 

pew simple it is to wash. You will know the reason why we 


month. 


Take this Melotte and set it up on your own farm, That’s the haven't been — to get any of these new Melottes until now. 






Write for Full Details! i"="Ss22.2.. | 
W. 19th St., 2 
. Paes 2448 Prince St., sees, cy : 
Please send me at once ful! detailg about the new low 
8 model 77 Ore: “Don’ 
of this Great New Separator gyi aaa. Onrci ect ce taiee 
Get the facts yourself. That’sthe first thing todo. Then you can decide. Don’t Ld wae te et pare ‘ 
bé rushed into ayine 8 econ a separator from anybody until you have found out all . (Print Your Name and Address ptainty) : 
about the new Melotte, until you haye tried it right on your own farm. Remem- . Ld 
eer. you # et a whole year to pay for it. When you have anew you are a : 
rough b uying separators forever; for the new Melotte lastsa lifetime and. stays . a 
in pe balance every minute. tag od if you won’t need a separator for several Pe ebeote o.oo ee 
months, let us tell you about the New Low Model 77 self-balancing bow! Melotte. ry s 
S77) eae URE 
The Melotte Separator 2: wiismst Ghicaco.m. : 
H. B, BABSON, U. S. Manager »Cal. H many cows do you milk?...........-..-...------- 
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Challenge? 





Twenty-one years is a long time to stick to 


any one product—particularly tobacco 
Because even thoug 


or quality, a smoker’s taste generally does. 


So it is all the more remarkable to receive 
such letters as that from Mr-.Roberts of 


South Dakota, reproduced below. 
Read Mr. Roberts’s letter: 


Columbia, 8. D. 
Larus & Bro. Co. Sept. 9, 1926. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I am a veteran of the Edgeworth army, 
atill in active service. 

I make this claim, challenging all com- 
ers, to have smoked Edgeworth and noth- 
ing else but’ Edgeworth (when it was 
possible to get it) for a longer period than 
any other person within the scope of your 
territory. 

I have smoked Edgeworth for twenty- 
one years and will soon start on the 


twenty-second. 
I'll admit to having tried other brands, 
including so-termed high-class, high- 


priced blends and mixtures, enough to 
appreciate and satisfy myself of the su- 
periority of Edgeworth. 

In all these years I have never had one 
ean of Edgeworth that varied in flavor or 
otherwise. 

I can enumerate other excelling qualities 
of Edgeworth, but its selection above all 
other brands for a term of twenty-one 
years testifies, for my part, all there is to 
say for this most delicious and aatisfying 
of all smoking tobaccos. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) J. J. Roberts 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
whenever 
f you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 













Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 20 0. 
S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care'to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, ig; handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth 


If your 


} Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
| you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
_ dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 





same price you would pay the jobber. 


your ‘vadio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Vo. 
Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 vg 


Will Anyone Accept 
This Pipe-Smoker’s 


over a period of 
years a tobacco may not change in flavor 
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is slippery if it gets wet. Here is 

something that beats soap: Paint 
the belt with old crank-case oil and 
sprinkle on fine ashes (wood ashes pre- 
ferred). The ashes are sprinkled on 
while the belt is running; the pulleys will 
then grind the ashes into the oil. This 
will make a real clinging belt and a 
dressing that will last much longer than 
soap. I use it in an emergehcy. 


Sis for belt dressing is no good—it 


Opening a silo? Here’sa tip: The way 
we used to get moldy ensilage out was 
either to throw it down the chute and 
carry it out of the barn, or throw it up 
out of a little door in the roof. One day 


> 





sides of chute 


-_ i removal of 
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mouldy ensilage 
| <—cleat to brace 
fee. chute 
‘gt cleat on door 
SN 
Ainges 5 a 
“ $ a bottom cleat 
ition oa. otfom, cleat 
bor ACT open BS chute “s 




















I thought of something better. I took a 
couple of hinges and four boards and 
framed a door in one side of the chute 
about six feet from the ground. Note 


the sketch. The hinges must be at the ° 


bottom of the door inside, and door must 
be about 18 inches longer than width of 
chute, so that the slope will cause the 
waste to slide out. After the moldy 
ensilage is thrown out, the door can be 
hooked shut again. A.f 


Don’t cultivate alfalfa the first year 
after sowing—if you do, you'll do it only 
once, for the plants will be pulled out and 
there will be no alfalfa left. The best 
time of year to cultivate, nearly always, 
is early in spring or right after one of the 
cuttings. he best thing to use is an 
alfalfa-harrow—which is a type of spring- 
tooth harrow made especially for alfalfa. 


One cause of rapid brake-lining wear, 
especially in these’ days of four-wheel 
brakes, is loose wheel bearings. Wheel 
bearings should be adjusted so there is 
no perceptible play in them. Further- 
more, if the rear-axle shaft is sprung, or 
if because of loose bearings or for any 
other reason the wheels do not run true, 
the trouble should be corrected, for this 
wobbling motion tends to wear out brake- 
linings prematurely. E.H. 


A soft cushion for the seats on tractors, 
disks or other hard-riding machines, can 
be made by doubling a small-size inner 
tube into a horseshoe shape and tying it 
in a grain sack. The tube can Mb be 
inflated to the amount desired. The 
valve-stem should protrude through the 


in Season. 





sack to allow easy inflation. This makes 
the softest and best cushion that I have 
ever tried. 


Plow sweet clover under just as late in 
the spring as you dare wait before getting 
the ground ready for corn. That gives 
the biggest growth for green manure. 
Some folks like to let part of the sweét 
clover crop run over .to give summer 
pasture for livestock, which is not a bad 
idea. Put an extra horse on the plow when 
turning under sweet clover. Roots are 
pretty tough. G. R.H. 


Did your clover winter-kill? Try soy- 
beans. Soybean hay is as good as clover 
hay for cows. If beans are broadcast for 
hay, use about six pecks per acre. You 
can count on one and one-half or two tons 
of hay per acre. Be sure to inoculate 
with nitrogen-gathering bacteria, unless 
the soil has grown soybeans successfully. 


Seeding clover and grass in wheat in 
the latter part of March when the ground 
was honeycombed by freezing gave good 
results in comparison with other methods 
of seeding at the Ohio Experiment Station. 
A seed mixture of about six pounds of red 
clover, two of alsike, two of alfalfa and 
five of timothy per acre was satisfactory 
for hay on land where the lime need had 
been supplied. Red clover and alfalfa 
will not grow on acid soil without liming. 
A seed mixture need not cost more than 
one or two kinds of seed, and is more 
likely to produce a good crop of hay or a 
continuous pasture. 


Whitewash for stables is made as fol- 
lows: Make a thin paste of 50 pounds of 
hydrated lime in boiling water. Add one 
peck of common salt dissolved in hot 
water, three pounds of rice flour boiled to 
a thin paste and stir in while hot, one-half 
pound of Spanish whiting; and one pound 
of clear glue thoroughly dissolved in 
boiling water. This formula is more suit- 
able for interior than for exterior use. 
Mix well in the order given, and let the 
mixture stand for several days before 
using. Apply as hot as possible with a 
brush or spray. 

















Whitewash makes the barns clean, 
light and cheerful 
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Quality First— 
then low price 


But we never sacrifice 
quality to make a low 


price. 







i 


Je x 


Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 
Your orders will be 
shipped within 24 hours. 
Thatsaves time. Besides, 
one of our seven big 
stores is near to you. 
Therefore, your letter 
reaches us quicker. Your 
go to you quicker. 
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‘The Seage Coach amd the Pomy Rider were the bew means of cotmunicstion 
o wi Momegoenery 
Ward & Co's Ye 
the fundamence! pr vcipies tha: Mr Ward emsblished ia 1872 rule che busines 


today oo always offer 6 sping om merchandise of hones: quality. and co dea! 
+ Cobden Rule Cusranmme Ther has heen our unbroken pohey for SS yemen, 
























) MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


oF caintgue 408 Spring & Summer 1927 









are brou: iy to yon 
in the Pages of 


Ward’s Catalogue 


A whole business street—88 Big Complete Stores— 
are combined in Ward’s Spring and Summer Catalogue. 

A vast furniture store, a shoe store, a men’s store, a 
women’s store—each filled with very large assort- 
ments of fresh new merchandise are shown complete 
in your Catalogue. 

Almost your every need is supplied in one of these 
88 Departments of Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Do you “Shop”? With Ward’s Catalogue ? 


Do you look through each big store in your Catalogue? 
Do you look in your Catalogue as you would in the 
most modern complete store located near to you? 

Do you use your Catalogue for everything you need 
to buy? Do you take advantage of its bargains to 
save as much as you could save? Do you always 
compare prices? 

Here are lower-than-market prices for you. Low 
prices based upon sound business principles. A dozen 
of anything can be bought cheaper than one. Ward’s 
buys by the thousand dozen.for you and 8,000,000 
other customers. We buy by the train load and we 
buy for cash! 


$100,000,000 of Merchandise 
Bought for this Book — for Cash 


Cash gets a lower price than credit. We pay cash for 
your goods. And the saving is always passed along 
to you! 

So use your Catalogue. Use it every week for every- 
thing you need to buy. Take every advantage for saving 
this book offers you. You can save $50.00 in cash this 
season by sending all your orders to Ward’s. 


ality — your satisfaction — comes first at Ward’s. For 55 years 
ontgomery Ward & Co. has backed every purchase with an iron- ‘ 





























clad guarantee that assures you of satisfactory quality always. At Ward's 
we never sacrifice quality, never cut serviceability to make alow price. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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For 
Farm Use 


You will find Cham- 
pions used regularly in 
tractors, trucks and sta- 
tionary engines on two 
out of three farms just as 
two out of three motor- 
ists look to Champions 
to give them the utmost 
in car performance. 


Champion is known 
the world over as the 
better spark plug— in- 
suring dependable 
spark plug perform- 
ance wherever it is used. 


cA new set of dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs every 
10,000 miles will restore power, 
ed and acceleration and actu- 
y save their cost many times 
over in less oil and gas used. 


Champion X— 
exclusively for 

Fords — packed 
in the Red Box 
60 cents each. 










for cars other 

than Fords— 

packed in the 
Blue Box 


75 cents each. 


Set of $3.00 


Four 


Set of $ 4 50 
Six 


CHAMPION 


Dependabie for Every Engine 


\ Le 
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Anni- 
versary 


WEET peas are undoubtedly one of 
S the most popular annuals cultivated 

in our gardens. Although much of 
the improvement in sweet peas has been 
accomplished by our American growers 
and hybridizers, this flower is distinctly 
cosmopolitan. This graceful annual ap- 
parently is a native of Sicily, where it was 
first recorded in 1695. To England must 
be given credit for the early popularity of 
sweet peas, primarily through the efforts 
of Henry Eckford, but Holland, France, 
Algeria, Australia and South Africa have 












Success with Sweet Peas 
By A. S. Kenerson 






stem rot, root rot and various mildews. 
No matter which system of planting is 
resorted to, fall preparation of the soil is 
preferable. If the trenching system is to 
be employed, a trench 15 to 24 inches dee 
and 16 inches wide should be excavated. 
It is well to loosen the subsoil and work 
coarse manure into it to facilitate drain- 
age and to increase the feeding area for 
the deep roots. As the trench is filled, the 
poorer soil may be enriched with well- 
rotted manures, reserving the richer to 
soil for the upper six inches of the ral: 4 

















shared honors with England and the 
United States. 

To produce the best results, sweet peas 
must be grown in a bright, open, sunny 
situation. If they are planted in shade, 
or even semi-shade, the vines make a 
weak, spindling growth, having sickly 
green foliage and producing few, imperfect 
flowers. It is advisable to select a new 
location each season to overcome diseases 
and insect pests. However, if the trench- 
ing method is followed and the soil is 
replenished each season, they can be 
grown in the same 
area for years. 

It makes little dif- 


ference whether the 
rows run east and 
west or north and 
south,, but where 
double rows are 
planted there is a 
more even distribu- 
tion of sunshine if 


the rows are planted 
north and south. 


Soil and Its 
Preparation 


Any good, friable, 
moderately rich, well- 
drained garden soil 
will produce excellent 
sweet peas. It is es- 
sential to consider 
drainage . carefully, 
for the plants will 
not thrive in soggy or 
waterlogged soil. Un- 
der such conditions 
the seedlings are sub- 
ject to damping-off, 


ree 
é 





Four flowers to the stem 


Elfrida Pearson, large shell-pink flowers 


The trenches should be mounded up 
slightly to facilitate drainage and to allow 
for settling during the winter. 


Fertilizers 


Most garden soils are benefited by an 
application of hydrated lime to overcome 
acidity and to aid in making available 
fertilizing elements. Lime should, there- 
fore, be incorporated with the soil at the 
rate of one pound for 20 feet of trench. A 
light dressing in the spring a week or ten 
days before planting will prove worth 
while. Sweet " 
being legumes, thrive 
best in an alkaline 
soil. 

Bonemeal will sup- 
ply nitrates and phos- 
phates, which are es- 
sential to give color 
and gubstance to the 

lants and flowers. 

his is the best all 
around flower ferti- 
lizer, and it can be ap- 
plied in liberal quan- 
tities without causing 
injury. Bonemeal is 
slowly available, so 
that the effect is no- 
ticeable throughout 
the season. . When 
mixed with the soil, 
four to six ounces 
are added for each 
three feet of row. A 
top dressing with this 
fertilizer is advisable 
during the ree 
season. Additiona 
fertilizers are noty 
[Continued on page 46 
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NEW! : 


Eveready Layerbilt 
“B” Battery No. 
486, the Heavy- 

, Duty battery that 
should be vous 
for all loud-speaker 

sets. 


The Layerbilt pat- 
ented _ construction 
revealed. Each layer 
is an electrical cell, 
making automatic 
contact with its 
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neighbors, and fill- 
ing all available 
space inside the bat- 
tery case. 


For greatest economy all loud speaker sets 
require the new Eveready Layerbilt 'B’ Batteries 


IT WILL pay you, in conve- 
nience and reliability as well 
as in dollars and cents saved, 
to use this remarkable bat- 
tery for farm radio. 


The reason for the Ever- 
eady Layerbilt’s surprising 
performance lies in its ex- 
clusive, patented. construc- 
tion. No other battery is like 
it. It is built in flat layers of 
current-producing elements, 
making practically a solid 
block. The layers make con- 
nection with each other auto- 
matically,. and occupy all 
available space inside the 
battery case, , Layer-build- 
ing packs more active mate- 
rials in a given area, and 


makes those materials pro- 
duce more electricity. 


Every farmer who has a 
loud-speaker set should use 
Heavy-Duty batteries, for 
they alone offer economy on 
modern receivers. Whién you 
buy new “B” batteries, be 
sure to get the\Heavy-Duty 
size, and*remember that the 
Eveready Layerbilt has 
proved to be the longest 
lasting, most economical of 
all Heavy-Duty batteries. 


Our laboratories are con- 
tinually testing batteries, and 
in all our tests we have yet to 
find a battery that is equal to 
the new improved and rad- 
ically different Eveready 


Layerbilt “B” Battery No. 
486. The development and 
perfecting of this remark- 
able. battery is an outstand- 
ing battery-building achieve- 
ment. It is the result of many 
years’ experience plus the 
facilities and resources of 
pioneer manufacturers of all 
dry cell batteries. 

NaTIONAL CARBON ComMPANY, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night— 
9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 


wear-New York won-Chicago 
wyar—Providence woc—Daven port, 
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Like A Full Moon — 
‘DIETZ “BLIZZARD” 


F you prefer a fine big 
kerosene lantern of 
high globe style there 
is none that will light 
you so brightly on your way 


as a Dietz No. 2 “Blizzard” 
Cold Blast Lantern. 


Unequalled lighting power 
and numerous handy con- 
struction features give the 
“Blizzard” first place among 
lanterns of its type. One 
notable feature is the Terne 
Plate bottom, which resists 
corrosion. 

For doubled oil capacity— 
ask for Dietz No. 2 Large 
Fount “Blizzard” Lantern. 


Think Lanterns 
— Say DIETZ 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
FOUNDED 1840 


LANTERNS / 
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ORE than 100,000 acres of good, 
profitable alfalfa-fields are grown 
on the hill slopes almost surround- 


ing the blue-grass region of Kentucky. 
Here, alfalfa has been a profitable crop for 
the past 30 years. Hundreds of carloads 
of -hay are shipped out of this territory 
every year. The experience of these 
farmers in Northern Kentucky disproves 
several erroneous ideas about alfalfa that 
have been current for a long time. 

The territory mentioned includes all or 
parts of about 20 counties that fit around 
the central blue-grass area much like a 
ring with a large stone fits the finger. The 


most extensive area is on the north, 


between Cincinnati and Georgetown, ex- 
tending from Lewis county on the east 
down along the Ohio River to Oldham 
the west. 


county on It runs south on 












Typical hillside 
slopes in North- 
ern Kentucky, 
where 1,000,000 
acres are ready to 
grow alfalfa as 
soon as the seed 
is sown 





Alfalfa on Hillsides 


By Ralph Kenney 





found on level land unless it has been 
limed in recent years. 

This part of Kentucky is at present 
perhaps more comfortably situated from 
a financial viewpoint than any other group 
of counties of similar size in the state. 
Burley tobacco is grown to. a limited ex- 
tent, but experienced alfalfa-growers will 
tell you that alfalfa makes them more 
money than tobacco, and at the same 
time holds the soil from washing. 


A Poor-Land Crop 


The first ancient idea about alfalfa that 
went by the board was that one must 
choose the most fertile fields if he would 
be successful. These men choose their 
fields largely according to which will 
ywrovide the cheapest seqd-bed, paying 
littie attention to fertility.» They plan 

several years ahead and put 
the field in a cultivated crop 
the year preceding alfalfa in 
order to smooth over 
the gullies and clear the 
surface of rocks. 
Most of this land 
has been pretty well 








ote | 












both sides in a constantly narrowing band 
to Mercer and Washington counties on 
the west and Jessamine, Garrard and 
Lincoln on the east. 


Alfalfa Loves Lime Soils and 
Dry Feet 

The hills are continuous, with narrow 
ridges and deep draws, having generally 
100 to 200 feet difference in elevation. 
The slopes are steep enough to give heart 
failure te a Corn Belt farmer who might 
be given a team and wagon and assigned 
the job of gathering hay. Land values 
range from $20 to $150 an acre, according 
to location and ingprovements. Fertility, 
as judged by corn yields, is much below 
that of the blue-grass area proper... This 
country is often referred to as the outer 
portion of the blue-grass. It grows grasses 
of all kinds to perfection. It is an ex- 
cellent grazing country, and here, within 
the last 20 years, have developed the 
greatest milk-producing counties in the 
state. Likewise, the sheep industry of 
Kentucky is centered in the heart, of this 
hill country. 

The secret of alfalfa-growing lies in the 
lime-rich soils which, in this regard, are 
superior to the more level central blue- 
grass section. When the first alfalfa seed 
was sown in the late 80’s and éarly 90’s, 
it fell on sweet, soil and made suceessful 
crops. As years passed, repeated trials 
showed landowners that the ridges were 
in most cases sour, hence little alfalfa is 


washed in the past 40 years, and the sub- 
soil thus exposed grows as good a stand, 
that lives as long, as any alfalfa on more 
fertile soils elsewhere. Of course, they 
get larger yields with more fertile soil, but 
these men grow good alfalfa with what 
they possess now. It is not what they 
would like to grow, perhaps, in some 
cases, but it makes a fine quality of mar- 
ket hay and a stand lives ten or fifteen 
years. Three cuttings are obtained in 
average seasons, with a total yield of 
about two and one-half tons per acre. 

Their seed-bed practises have put away 
forever the old idea that uniform success 
in getting stands in this part of the 
United States is secured only on summer- 
prepared land sowed in August, for 99 
per cent of all alfalfa in these hills is 
sown in the spring. The steep slopes 
prohibit working the land without a x4 
in the summer, a practise necessary to fall 
sowing, and which would result in sheet 
antics with enormous losses. 


These Clay Soils Contain Lime 


The choice of fields for alfalfa is of course 
confined to those known to be rich in 
lime. This-s indicated by a covering of 
loose, thin limestone rocks. Generally 
these fields are located on the east, south 
or west slopes. As the thin rock layers 
broke up and the top-soil washed away, 
the rocks were left exposed and the thin 
alternating layers of clay have been worked 
up to become soil. [Continued on page 90 
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UNITED STATES TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES 





Grade A Milk 
from Thoroughbred Rubber Trees 


—the Basis for Quality Tires 


























Grafting buds from 
proven trees onto young 
trees is of great impor- 
tance in obtaining qual- 
ity rubber. In making the 
graft, the utmost precau- 
tion is taken that no dirt 
or bacteria touch thedel- 
icate grafting area. Not 
even the breath of the 
worker is allowed to 
come in contact with 
the wound. 


As the result of the 
purer, stronger, more 
uniform rubber grown 
on the United States 
Rubber Company’s 
plantations, you get 


more pus your money in 
United States Tires. 





A careful record is kept of every one of 
the 7,000,000 trees on the United States 
Rubber Company’s plantations. The 
yield from each tapping, as shown by 
the measuring cup, is marked on the tree. 
In this way, it is possible to know ex- 
actly which are good producers. In the 
plantation laboratories, a strict check is 
kept on the quality ‘of the latex as it is 
collected. 


;  gervice to United States Tires. 


: 


F you saw a pail of cow’s milk alongside 
a pail of milk from a rubber tree, you 
probably couldn’t tell which was which. 

But appearance is not the only way in 
which these two milks are similar. 

Take the matter of quality. The best milk 
comes from thoroughbred stock—be it cows 
or rubber trees. 

Out in the Far East, the United States 
Rubber Pama 3 owns millions of thor- 
oughbred rubber trees. The milk, or latex, 
from these trees is Certified Grade A. 

In selecting the stock, caring for the young 
trees, preventing disease, gathering the latex, 
preparing it for shipment—every step is 
directed toward quality—and this quality 
means better tires. 

Some of the pure virgin latex is shipped to the 
United States Tire factories just as it comes from the 
tree. AF anes it is used in making Web Cord—the 
“worn » patented cord construction used in building 

ited States Tires. It is the secret of maximum 
strength and flexibility. 

The rest of the latex is made into Sprayed Rubber 
—another United States Rubber Company achieve- 
ment. It is really the “‘cream” of the latex——the 
purest, strongest, most uniform known. 

Because of its greater tensile strength, S 
Rubber is of vital importance in giving long- 


United es. —— Rubber Company 


‘i 


M 1  ! 


TY 
y) 


These natives are engaged in preparing the fertil- 
izer which does so much to increase the yield and 
quality of the rubber trees on the United States 
Rubber Company’s plantation in Sumatra —the 
largest producing plantation in the world. 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CO Re 


, BALLOON 





Built by the FLAT 


BAND METHOD from _SPRAYED RUBBER and WEB CORD 
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We will send you an Olde Tan Meta!-to-Metal 
Harness—and you need not pay us a cent for 
4 months. You have a 30 days’ Trial—without 
the slightest obligation to buy unless satis- 
fied. Use this harness as if it were your own 
and put it to every test. If not satisfied, 
send it back at our expense. If satisfied, 
pay us nothing until four months after you 


receive the harness. 
Olde Tan Metal-to-Metal 
ing Harness With Back Pads 
ine Other Models 





this famous Olde Tan Harness. Olde Tan 
fo made extra heavy, of only the strongest 
+ perfectly tanned, and has the “‘Buckle- 
less Buckle,”’ which is far stronger than the 
ckle, and cannot slip. These 
features alone give Olde Tan marvelous 
strength and durability—but, in adulition, 
many more years have been added to its 
life by Metal-to-Metal construction at every 
print of greatest strain and friction— 
harness supreme! 













So writes Lewis Hunt, Prescott, Kas., after 
3% years’ use, and he adds, “‘If I had to buy 
more sets they would all be Olde Tan.” 

4 and no repairs” writes W. H. 
ly, Wall, So. Dak. “A runaway, witha 
binder, cut off three fence posts and 

one poles—and we have proof 

F. Spe Blane fn - harness.” 

. We u . a you want @ 
harness you can depend on—get Olde Tan! 


Mail Coupon for 
Free Catalog! 


Do it now! A poor harness is dear at any 
price! If your harness breaks down during 
sping, work; the délay may cost you many 
times. the price-of Olde’'Tan. So don’t wait! 
7 ; (1.4, Rémem! 30 days’ trial, 
a AB Sething to pay for 
you er. jut you must act 
quic ! rite for free book TODAY! 
ane 




























: SERRE BSR 

7 ” 
= BABSON BROS., Dept. 25-03 © 
a 2843 W. 19th Street, Chicago, M1. § 
J faling aif sbout your Don't Pay for ¢ Months ofer |» 
+ | aioe ‘an Harness. 4 
. Print your na.ne and address plainly ’ 
] ® 
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LARGE number of experiment sfa- 
A tions are recommending cod-liver 
oil in one form or another for 
poultry. There is no argument as to its 
value for poultry. Not enough attention 
has been given to explaining the values of 
the various grades of cod-liver oil, however. 
The truth is, cod-liver oil does vary in 
richness according to the condition and 
fitness of the cod, and the process of 
rendering the oil. ‘Just as a flock of poultry 
must be in good condition in order to lay 
fertile eggs, so must a school of cod be 
fit and healthy in order to yield rich, 
potent oil. A cod netted during spawning 
season, for example, yields oil of low 
potency. The same ; 


Various Grades of 


Cod-Liver Oik 


tissues ‘liberates itself and rises to the 
top. After a period of several weeks, the 
upper part of the vat contains a pool of 
reddish-brown oil, while the other remains 
of the livers have settled at the bottom. 
This old-fashioned way of rendering ac- 
counts for the disagreeable, sickening taste 
and odor which are very pronounced in 
some grades, and which oftentimes upset 
digestion. 

One fleet of modern trawlers which 
trolls the Grand Banks of Newfoundland 
has developed a more sanitary process. 
Each trawler is equipped with a modern 
steam-heated boiler. The livers are 
thrown in right after the fish are caught, 








fish, caught before or 
after spawning season, 
will yield oil of high 
potency—sometimes 
running 250 times 
richer than butterfat. 


Rendering Process 


The old-fashioned way 
of rendering—and it 
still prevails in some 
cases—is very insani- 
tary as well ‘as slow 
and cumbersome. The 
liver is taken from the 
cod and thrown into 
a large wooden vat. 








Rotation of crops 








When practically filled, 
the vat is placed in a 
convenient spot, generally in the sun- 
shine on the deck, and allowed to remain 
there for an indefinite period—maybe 
until the vessel makes port. 

Gradually, the livers in the wooden vat 
become rotten and decayed, the oil in the 


and the oil is rendered fresh, a few hours 
after the cod is netted. This does away 
with the sickening taste and at the same 
time it results in a product that is ex- 
ceptionally rich in vitamins, as well as 
being clean and sanitary. 





Penning Pays for Farm Flocks 


| HAVE kept hens on free range and in 
pens, and I have found that free range 
has very little advantage over small 
pens, and is not nearly so valuable as a 
system of penning that gives the benefits 
of good range with the advantages of 
having the flock always under full control. 

Last summer I saw what I consider 
about the best combination I ever in- 
vestigated. The house was of the semi- 
open-front kind, 50 feet long, and had 
monitor roof with the row of glass seven 
feet from the front and ten feet from the 
rear, which was low. The house was 
divided into three pens inside, with corre- 
sponding pens outside in front. Large 
openings in the front for eagh pen were 











Johnny (as a locomotive passed): 
“It’s a goed thing they got a stron 
fence—he might get out o’ there” + 





a 











covered with poultry-netting and were 
provided with cloth-covered sash. Re- 
movable roosts, dropping-boards (with 
removable nests just under their front 
edge) filled the rear, while the front was 
given over to feeders and scratching 
material. 

The house was located in the edge of a 
sweet-clover pasture. Every morning a 
ate from one pen was opened and the 
leo allowed free range over the pasture. 
They came in or were called in for the 
noon meal. In the evening the gaté of 
another pen was opened, and that flock 
enjoyed free range. The next mornin 
the last pen was allowed its freedom, an 
that evening the first flock had another 
chance. The flocks got the full benefit 
of free range, yet they could be kept 
separated fully, and the keeper could al- 
ways keep track of them. L. H.C. 


aq « 


Rat killing: Here is method for eradica- 
tion of rats that I have found effective: 
I found the rats had burrowed under the 
chicken-yard, with openings in a ditch in 
the rear. First I stopped up all holes by 
pounding stones into them, thea with a 
ure sounded the ground in the yard 
until I located their nests; then, placing a 
funnel in the hole made by the crowbar, 
poured boiling lye-water into their 
nests. This practically eradicated them 
for more than two years. J. Be 
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Itra-Violet 


AYS PASS THRU 













Hea A Pesci Seraich 

Shed Easily and Cheaply 

Give Chicks Actual 
Sunshine Indoors 


Prevent Rickets, Diseases 
Don't k chicks behind 
and Death! gi: neal i dete out ‘the 


tra-Violet rays, causing leg weakness (rickets), 
dis s and finally death. Leading State Experiment 
Stations have proved this in many tests But these 
scientists found that chicks kept under FLEX-O- 
GLASS were safe from rickets, weak legs, stayed 


healthy, were full of pep and 
grew amazingly in this cozy 
sunlit room—because the 
chicks absorbed the energiz- 
ing Ultra-Violet rays that 
FLEX-O-GLASS admitted 





See proof in center column 

rT} st were made for you Put your chicks 
producing FLEX-O-GLASS. Prevent 

we hicks, aa ases and death. this easy way. Your 

I | mature or reach frying size muc h sooner 

than ever bef Thousands of poultrymen have 


epl glass with FLEX-O-GLASS, which makes 
the sunshine— Nature's only health-producer— 
wih re chicks are out of slush, snow and 
ra Fast, strong chick growth will amaze you 
Just 1 a FLEX-O-GLASS scratch shed easily and 
ir poultry house windows with FLEX-O- 
GLASS. Use 15 yds. for ey ge” This cozy sun- 
ep-house will pay for itself many times the 
ilone 
evens Strongest and Best for 
Chi ck Ne’er Idle Poultry Farm of Indiana writes: 
3 S “We used FLEX-O-GLASSon our brooder- 
housest hisspringand were 
very well pleased. We 
placed it by theside of one 
window that was covered 
with—(another product). 
The difference in the color 
of the light was quickly 
noticeable. But one very 
convincing argument was 
that the chicks piled up 
in front of the FLEX-O- 
GLASS window, leaving 
the space in front of the 
other entirely empty. The FLEX-O-GLASS looks as well 
at the end of the season as it did at the first, while the 
other material is decidedly worn. I thought perhd aps 
observations of ours might be of interest to you. 


Recommended by Leading 
Poultry Farms 





“I have used your product the past 2 years, and iind it O 
K. Consequently I can recommend it to my Baby Chick 
istomers Cornhusker peau Farm of Nebraska. 
FLEX GLASS works oendes for little pigs.’’ So writes 
4. P. Nave of Ohio 


“ii Easy to 
Install 


FLEX-O-GLASS is very 
easily installed. Comes in 
one piece 3554 inches wide 
i any length desired. Just 

cut to size with ordinary shears, nail on 
and the job is done. Absolutely weather- 
resisting. Looks neat and attractive. 
Lasts for years. Millions of yards now 


in use. 
Gather Eggs All 
Winter £52054, 272 
users have 
found that a FLEX-O-GLASS 
scratch shed concentrates the 
sun's Ultra-Violet rayson hens 
which keeps them active and 
healthy, stimulates the egg 
glands and makes them lay in coldest weather. Under glass 
hens quit laying and chicks die pocoues it shuts out these 
needed rays. Use 15 yards for 100 hens. . 


Enclose Porches 


Just nail FLEX-O-GLASS over screen 
porchesand stormdoors. Changes snow- 
trapintohealthfulsunroomor children's §> * 
playhouse, cheaply. 


FLEX-O-GLASS 
1451 N. CICERO AVE. 
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*FLEN-O-GLASS 


Weatherproof — = Watertight: — Unbreakable 


Grow Plants Quicker and 
Stronger than Under Glass 












biewer ‘plants that 
will grow when trans- 
planted. Because FLEX- 
O-GLASS admits concentrated 
Ultra-Violet rays and Infra-Red (heat) rays, it 
makes plants grow much stronger and faster than 
when under plain glass. (Glass stops these rays.) 
Have plants earlier. Get more money for them. 
FLEX-O-GLASS is installed much easier, holds heat 
better and costs far less than glass. Scatters light 
just as needed. Frames are lighter and easier to 
handle. 15 yards of FLEX-O-GLASS covers a hot- 
bed of 135 sq. ft. Ideal for greenhouses. 

Chas. Nerelius of W. Va. says—“I use FLEX-O- 
GLASS on: hotbeds and it’s better than glass. The 
plants do better under FLEX-O-GLASS.” 


Recommends It to Others 


“I shall recommend FLEX-O-GLASS to others doing 
trucking You sure have a winner.” §. Krimmitz, 
Aliss, Wis. 


“T use FLEX-O-GLASS on my hotbeds and brooder- 
houses with splendid success.” Says Mr. Stewart of IIL. 








Read This Scientific 
Proof 


Tests by Leading U. &. Authorities 


See the picture at left. 
The | r chicks re- 
ceived the Ultra- Violet 
rays in “cunli t and 
the smaller chicks did 


State Experiment 

his seems 
almost beyond belief 
but it is true. pr r 
chicks under FLE. rE. 
GLASS and give th 
these wonderful sun’s 
pase. gnete Zoot 
growt — actually 
amazing. 






IOWA STATE COL- 
LEGE states: ‘Believe 
oy roduct (F LEX-O- 
ASS) far superior 
lass for 


~~~ were furnished b: 
m= Ex +4 ¥-- Pui lished 
by 8. “ 


jety & Poultry 


- dln 
pe NS chicken houses oi winter and brooder- 
houses. 

OHIO STATE EXPERIMENT SEATON. Seen 
completing a 10 weeks’ ricket amet 
“Enough of the effective Ultra: Violet rays were 
transmitted to offer pi leg agree . 
KANS. STATE EXP. STATION says: p un 
ears ago no one w the value Ky ra- Violet 
Rays. jeune enasnens have anh, 
ractica. itrymen w' ve used 4 
hich will allow the passage of ne plane subeticater, 
portion of sunshine to a cons! greater extent 
than glass.’’ 
L te eo meg: for 45 B Yn Consstting Chems = abe 
onnecticut says Congratulations 
Your statements 4) “heartily corroborate, because the 
Ultra- Violet =re whieh penetrate Flex-O-Glass 
make hens healthful , chemically, active and increase 
oxygenating power of the 


ear ago to replace glass 
ever wrould put glass in a hen- 


Tg CostofGlassstnte 
POSITIVELY MAKES 


CHICKS GROW 


Fast and Strong 


with the Geauine 
vhaprentbrtiivemaccoase 


Ciishs, bs. pigs and plants even’ 


ne A gl layin, if det deprived of — 
tie tra-Viole TLE 
odmeles these healthful sun rays. wane stops them. THOU. 

ANDS of people have replaced plain glass windows 

PL EX-0O-GL PAS S, the stimulating and beneficial Ultra- viclet 
ray filter; perfected by Mr. Wi years after careful 
research and experimenting, and pBnmnmad Fon 4 by best U. 8. 
authorities and actual users everywhere. 


Superior to Glass 


“I put FLEX-O-GLASS on alongside of a glass window 
last summer. I found it superior bP i 3 for ight. I have 
had enough experience in the use X-O-GLASS to 
give advice to people I meet. I do not hesitate selling any- 
thing that has merit.’’—T. 8S. Baird of N. Y. 


FLEX-O-GLASS is Guaranteed 
Strong and Durable 


FLEX-O-GLASS, an amazingly healthful i sredues: for ad- 
mitting Ultra- Violet rays is unsurpassed. Genuine FLEX-O- 
GLA oom and , 
is today made on a stron, 
cloth base, specially tne | 
to withstand all kinds of 
weather. That's why it ae 
so long, always lies flat 

stays bright. FLEX- Oo GLASS 
even looks fresh and yd j 


after seasons of exposure 
wind, rain and snow. Don’t cunieion it with other materials. 


State Experiment Station tested .PLEX-O0-G thor- 
oughly before pecoummentang its use—Your Protection. 
Ree. in the U. 8. Pat. office, and es with ing results 
everywhere, x, repl peing giase at yh cost. Order 
Genuine FLEX-O-GLA today ra or k—direct from 
the factory and save money. 

Mrs. T. J. of Nebr. writes—*‘When Flex-O-Glass is installed 
beside another, it speaks for itself.’’ 


Per yd. 35‘ ins. wide: 1 yd. 5O0c; S yards at 40c 
[$2.00]; 10 yds. at 35c ($3.50); 25 yds. at 32c ($8.00); 
100 yds. or more at 30c per yard ($30.00). 


Special Trial Offer 
15 Sq. Yards Postpaid for %5 


The FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO. will send you 16 yards of 
FLEX-O-GLASS in a roll 35% inches wide and 45 feet long, 
postage prepaid, for $5.00. This roll covers a 
scratch shed 9 x 15 ft. (size for 


br 

house windows, enclomee Prex O:dr ase storm 
If after 15 days not satisfied X-0-GLASS 
warm healthful nile than than gene < SS or if it isn” 














CO. without question. You take 
be absolutely satisfied or your back. Bn 
direct from factory and save money. Mail check or 
order today. Use Guarantee Coupon below a So backed 
by $1,000 deposited in the Ploneer Bank, R14 
for 30 yds. if you wish larger trial fi filled in 24 
hours. FREE catalog on request contains valuable poultry 
information. 














MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 37 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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to the Coyne 
ieago—the Elec- 
teal Center ofthe ‘orld. Ga oan training at Coyne 
best exclusive schoo! of 


Fhe wi whole world of Mostricity o¢ 


pt sloctriet y—the school endorsed by Electri- 
cal industry. We do not offer a yn Fh of —— 
courses—we give you on sae os one com 


so that will be an ca’ ble aa 
big pay = iat ordinary ostioal par 5 So the small 
Cy Lge get big money if you 


fo chance to come 
Learn to 


Earn $250 to $600 a Month 


a to 
oienrs Gees 
poveal Gating tials 
ae . anc inate tem, Drafting. 
ind Repairing, and. Rad ein. Rainy Bo 
you an expert earning Big Mees’ . 
Earn While You Learn! 


ye help students to secure jobs to earn a good part 
of their living expenses while studying. 


WwW: 
See peemne near 


H.C. Lewis, Pres. Founded 1999 


Coyne Electrical School 














00-10 W. Harrison St., Dept,37-33 Chicago 


FILL IN ~MAIL TODAY 


Coyne Electrical School, H. C. Lewis, Pres, 
1300-10 W. Harrison St., Dept.3 7-33 Chicago, IM. 























*part or full time. 








Lu Set You Up 


” Oil Business 





I want an ambitious, ener- 
getic man in every county to join 
> me in the oil business. or 1 make 
him my partner, furnish everythin 
: that’s needed to do business an 
Ivide the profits 50-50 
every week. [| have hundreds of men now with 
me on this basis—ready.fqr a hundred more, 
It’s a chance of a lifetime. 


$216 the First Week 


One Man’s Share of Profits 


Montgomery, in Iowa, made $216 the first week 
he started. Wengard, in Ohio, made $430 for his 
share in one week. Hundreds are making big money 
every month the year round. It’s a great business. 
Lona re buys oil. You simply take orders on 
tenes t Terms for nationally known lines—Cen-Pe-Co 
Oils—Columbia mt ase de ona} ng. We oe avcct 

‘eek. 


Write Qui Quick ~ this dinmea, Je Just say, 
“I am interested in your 
te Q in a letter or on a postcard. Mail it 


= oh te send complete dase ma by return mail. 
tio het ys Act Now! 


MAS Frag mag a 


Co. Stevetanc, onto 
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50 Years of Farm 
Machinery 


Continued from page 16 











The mechanical milker, now 
widely though not universally in 
use, was not to go on general 
sale for nearly 40 years. 

Without the silo, there were 
naturally no shredders or blowers. 
Today’s complete dairy equip- 
ment, with manure- and feed- 
conveyors, concrete floors and 
stalls,feed- and water-troughs, 
comfortable swinging stan- 
chions, ventilating systems, 
and all splendid modern equip- 











Grain-drills have not greatly changed. 
This is a model of 1880, built by Far- 
quhar. Above, hand corn-planter , 


ment for sanitation and health, were all 
things of the future for the man on page 5. 

The arrival of the cheap internal-com- 
bustion motor, about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, brought with it many remark- 
able ch: anges. 

Gas engines, electric-light plants, com- 
mercial electric power, running water in 
home and barn, modern sanitary home 
equipment and: ‘electric labor- -saving de- 





for pumping was generally from the 
This was a famous 
model of the “‘folding’”’ or sectional type 


windmill in 1877. 














Power spraying-machinery was unknown 
in 1877. It was forced on fruit growers 
by the San Jose scale and the codling- 


moth 


vices for the housewife—all of these are 
strictly present-day devices. 

Nor have we any right to assume that 
the next 50 years will not show equal or 
greater progress. On the contrary, it is 
safe to predict that in 1977 the farm 
equipment of today will look as primitive 
and crude as does that of 1877 to us. 

















Combined planter and cultivator 
used 50 years ago 


We gratefully acknowledge the invalu- 
able assistance of many of the large im- 
plement and machinery manufacturers in 
the preparation of the above brief review 
of t the last 50 years. Many catalogs of 

early dates have been placed 
at our disposal, with important 
information; we regret being,able 
to use so little of the interesting 
material made available to us. 
Special thanks for illustrations 
- and assistance are due J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine . Company, 
A. B. Farquhar Company, Inter- 
national Harvester Company, 
Hayes Pump and Planter Co., 
Pine Tree Milking Machine Co.., 
U. 8S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., 
John Deere Plow Co., Wiard 
Plow Co., De Laval Separator 
Co., Cutaway Harrow Co., The 
Russell & Co., and Mr. E. J. 
Baker, Jr., of the Farm Imple- 
ment News. 














In 1877. we got our cei Foedk this kind of eiendanh or 
of the horizontal type. Note the Arabian steeds that furn 








the horse-power 
the motive power 
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Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


The New 
De Luxe Light Six 


$1085 


f. o. b. Factory 


MARCH, 1927 





in the whole $1000 Field 


By long odds the most distinguished 
motor car ever introduced into the 
$1000 field, this new Nash De Luxe 
Light Six is also the most remarkable 
performer. 


Along with its notable beauty and 
classic body craftsmanship it has 
the vital superiority of a 7-bearing 
crankshaft motor—the ultra-modern 
type. 

That gives you a superlative advantage 
over the standard 3 or 4 bearing motor 
in the way of matchless quietness and 
phenomenal smoothness thruout the 
full range of speed and power. 


Colorfully finished in exquisite blue 
lacquer and enhanced with a wealth of 





refinements and appointments it stands 
out as a motor car value clearly above 
and beyond comparison. 


The attractiveness of the interior is en- 
riched with a walnut finished instru- 
ment board and window ledges and 
choice upholstery of genuine Chase 
Velmo Mohair Velvet. 


Headlamps as well as cowl lamps are 
executed in the bullet design. The 
steering wheel is of real Circassian 
walnut. There are bumpers in front 
and bumperettes at the rear, and a 
motometer surmounts the winged radi- 
ator cap. 4-wheel brakes amd 5 disc 
wheels are also included as standard 
equipment within the price. ' (4808) 
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© U Tree Planting on 
Rough Land 














= 

e By Charles Goodwin 
Mail Coupon fe, 1901 the writer was in possession of 
—for our sensational offer. See for yourself all = 18 —* land on the shore of Skan- 
about the modern type, brand mew American etal, Fiat. hae - All — — one 
Separator. Experienced users say it is the ‘se acre of this and was rough an — 
easiest turning, closest sidehills, or was cut up with a small 
skimming, and hand- stream that meandered through the place. 
NEW ® iest separator they i This stream had formerly been used to 
have ever seen. Fig y operate a grist mill and cider mill, but had 
not been used for several years, and the 


CREAM : whole place was in a run-down condition, 


well covered with burdocks, sumac bushes 


and poison-ivy. 
In 1902, two hired men and I spent two 
Q or three days collecting and planting 


forest trees on the least rolling part of the 
place; about three acres were fairly level 
and this was bordered on each side by 
steep hillsides. I had planted a few trees 
the year before and have planted a few 














Vastly improved in all respects, unexcelled, costs less. 
Although the mew American costs more to make, size 
for size, than any other sepa ator in the world, yet the price 
is astonishingly low. “Mass production and selling direct to 


the farmer enable us to offer = 
Factory Prices ¢ 95 Monthly Payments $420 * | the & r¢ a bead are ae agp = 
as low as as low as 1e flat land were plan a at time. 
f ' bei ER ay =~ We planted about 100 sugar-maples, about 
for one of these famous separators, recognized as the lig tes ——. as many basswoods, and the balance were 
running, most compact, and best. separator made. Any size mainly elms and soft maples, with a few 
from 850 lbs. capacity to one cow size sent absolutely on 30 days D. oaks and poplars. The trees were small. 
trial, backed by our guarantee that the separgtor must make 
good, or we will! Shipped from warehouse nearest you. Large Trees Now 
Get FREE Catalog ee This Coupons =~ _ From that planting we have soft maples 
Tel's all about the mew American; its many g AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. from twelve to sixteen inches in diameter 
vast improvements; our guarantee of satisfac- r Béx 3 G, Bainbridge, N. » Je or two feet above ground, sugar-maples from 
tion; our free eervicing; our sensational low 7 Box 3 G, 1929 W. 434 St., Chicago, Ml. six to ten inches and basswoods from eight 
prices; our amazing easy payment plan and f navel Thealnen d he cacetie 
our extra liberal trial offer. Mail coupon at Please send me your new 40 page, illustrated oO twelve. 1¢ elms made a large gro - 
once! catalog, FREE. / but we value them only for shade. I 
tapped 80 of the best maples the past-two 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 3 G, Bainbridge, N. Y., or 
Box 3 G, 1929 W. 43d Street, 

Chicago, Il. 


Write place nearest you 


years and made all the sugar and sirup 
three families needed. I used a small bit 
ate Se Peat etx! for tapping (%g-inch) and the holes close 
(Please print name and address) up the first season. The basswood trees 
are rapidly growing into valuable timber. 

I was 49 years old when I planted the 


New Actland e Your Own trees, and my friends told me I would 

t CONCRETE never live to see much shade from them. 
ENGINES—MILLS—SA WS Speci : The shade is so dense that not a thing 
Special rock bottom prices om famous grows tinder them. The real reason for 


Standard for 30 Years eurved-blade KWIK-MIX on skids, con a : 
and new gift offer mailed on request. my writing this little sketch is not so 


Wioeitit most cconomicel panrerge much the grove just described, but an- 

oe walter 

‘crushers and pulverizers. Dealers work. Thousands ib use. Write today. other grove lanted to black locust on the 
steep sidehills and a few other rough 


everywhere. Quick shipment. Write Badger KWIK-MIX Co. 
_ Milwaukee, Wis. places. The trees were three years old 





Address 
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eerie mo ¢ engines—3 sizes, Roiler- 
bearing feed milis—5 sizes. Farmers \ 
saws. Ford saws. Small size rock 










for priges and catalog. 1000 Cleveland A 
NEW HOLLAND MACHINE C§@., Dept. F, New Holland. Pl EE : 
and grown in the nursery row. I trans- 


‘ ° lanted them at the end of the first year 
OOD ferices cost practi- : : 


—— to give — a qm oo system 
when we nhaliy came to plan rma- 
cally nothing when you 

figure the increased farm 


nently. We had 900 and plan them 
about ten or twelve feet apart on one 
earnings they make _ pos- 
sible. Ask our dealer in 


acre, and the balance of them were planted 
a few in a place as we found opportunity. 
your community about 
Zits insulated . 


Two men did the planting in two days. 


Locust Fence Posts 
Gu_ranteed to Equal or Outlast Any Other Farm Fence 


I have already cut and used over 500 
DESIGN STEEL 


fence posts; I sold 200 more last spring 
The Post with a Backbone—Unequalled Excellence 


and can cut 1,000 today. Perhaps some 
of my readers do not understand that 
locust is the best-lasting timber for fence 
posts that there is. It will even outlast 
red cedar. I know of posts that have 

American Steel & Wire C 

erican Stee ire: Lo. 

Dealers Everywhere all the fence posts needed for the farm 
Other sales offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, coulg be grown and cost alendet. Bathing. 
. St eee . . Don’t plant these trees where you will ever 
Pitisburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes-Barre, St. Louis, Kansas want to till the ground later on, as the 
City, St. Paul, Oklahoma City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City. stumps will never rot. 














been set for 80 years and today are sound. 
These trees make rapid growth and a few 
that we planted on the level land (a rich 
loam) made an annual gain of one inch in 
diameter. They should be planted fairly 
close together so they will run up straight. 

Some trees of the original planting have 
been cut out. These posts, cut eight and 
one-half feet long, sell readily at from 50 
to 75 cents each, according to size. This 
grove, which has cost almost nothing, has 
reached a value of a little better than 
$1,000, and it has taken 24 years to do it. 
Almost every farm has some place where 
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A New Remedy for 
Tapeworm 
By F. B. Hadley 








MIAN remedies have been recom- 
. mended and tried to remove tape- 
worms from poultry, but none has 
found satisfactory. For this reason, 
tigations were started at the Wis- 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
attempt .to find some drug that 
remoye tapeworms and still not 
harm the bird. As a result of carefully con- 
ed tests on a large number of birds, a 
lrug known as kamala was discovered. Be- 
sides being ‘nearly 100 per cent effective, 
ula has a wide range of safety and 
be given to the entire flock mixed 
with the feed, or administered individu- 
v, if desirable. When given in the doses 
scribed, it has*been found palatable 
loes not deerease egg-production, or 

inv bad effeets. 
mala is a brownish-red, non-odorous 


nearly tasteless powder obtained 
the red glands secured from the 


iles of a large\evergreen shrub,avhich 
VS In tropical Asia, parts of Africa, the 

Indies and in Australia. It can be 
hased from any druggist. As kamala 
adulterated, only the best quality 
sl 1 be bought. 


Vix Medicine with the Feed 
rst thing 


to do when the entire 
s to be treated at one time is to 
the birds according to weight and 
vit ld feed for from 48 to 24 hours; 
ympute the amount of kamala that 
required to treat the flock according 
following dose table: 


is ftey 


34 gram 
gram 
grams 


s weighing 4 tod Ib..... 
Birds weighing 1 to 3 Ibs. ....1 
Birds weighing 3 Ibs. and. over 2 


kamala should be thoroughly mixed 
third as much cornmeal or dry 
crumbs as the floek will readily 
eonsume-at one time. It is not necessary 
w the kamala with a purgative, as 

that. capacity. 


ost-mortem exathination has re- 
vealed an extremely heavy infestation with 
tapeworms, it is likely that more than one 
treatment will be needed to remove all the 
parasites. In this event the treatment 
should be repeated, or a veterinarian 


should be consulted regarding the advisa- 
bility of « second treatment, because 
‘ther complicating disease may be 


It is always advisable with a small 
flock to treat each bird separately. This 
insures each bird’s receiving ‘the desired 


dost Individual doses of kamala for 
birds of different weights should be based 
on the following dose table: 

Birds weighing 4% tol lb..... 4% gram 


Birds weighing 1 to 2 Ibs. . . 1» gram 


Birds weighing 2 lbs. and over 1% grams 

For convenience in administering kam- 
ala to individual birds, the drug may be 
placed in one-half gram gelatin capsules, 
which are easily given by moistening with 
water and placing on the tongue. 


ae 


Three hens each laid 300 eggs or better 
at the Vineland Egg-Laying Contest dur- 
twelve months closing October 
31, 1926, thug breaking all records for the 
United States. The champion 
hen was a single-comb White Leghorn, 
owned by S. Baevsky, of Mays Landing; 
she laid 308 eggs. The second best hen 
in-the contest, a White Orpington, laid 301 
The third bird, a White Leghorn, 
etly 300 eggs. 


ing the 


easter 


egus 


laid 
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THE GENUINE, ORIGINAL, DURABLE GLASS CLOTH 1S MADE ONLY BY 
TURNER BROS. UNDER THEIR EXCLUSIVE PATENTS 





~ 





Baby Chicks 


PREVENTS Rickets 


Leg Weakness 
and Death Loss 


For success in raising chicks, never keep 
them behind window glass. Glassstops the 
sun’s ultra-violet energy rays, causirig rick- 
ets, leg weakness, softness and death loss. 
Build a GLASS CLOTH scratch shied on- 
to your brooder house to admit these rays. 
Put GLASS CLOTHiin the windows. Pro- 
duces amazing health and h. All 
you need is a roll of GLASS CLOTH and 


a few scraps of lumber. Repays its cost 
many times Over. 


mend 
test at Ames College 2% per 
cent of the chicks under plain 
giass died, while all under 
GLASS CLOTH lived and grew rapidly. The illustration 
at theleftis taken from an actual photograph, showing 
the differencein two chicks that had the same start and 
the same care, except that the big one had plenty of ultra- 
violet light and the runt had none. For big success with 
chicks give them ultra-violet energy admitted through 
a large area of GLASS CLOTH. 


Ideal for 
HOT BEDS 


Much Cheaper 
Than Glass 
GLASS CLOTH is the cheapest and best covering for hot 
beds. Costs a fraction as much as glass and gives far bet- 
ter results. Vegetables and flowers mature weeks earlier 
and produce bigger yields because GLASS CLOTH admits 
the life giving ultra-violet rays of the sun. (Plain glass 
stops them.) Plants grow stronger and hardier and trans- 
plant better. GLASS CLOTH holds the heat of the sun 
and throws it to all parts of the frame. Under glass, 
plants become weak and spindley for want of yltra-violet 
light. Try GLASS CLOTH on your hot beds this year. 









Accept our offer below. 





Plain glass stops them.) In use by thousands with great 
eae Ideal for storm doors and windows and porch 
enclosures, Translucent, waterproof, 


Give Quick Service 
The tremendous demand for GLASS CLOTH has made it 
necessary for us to add another factory. For quick service 
address orders and correspondence to factory nearest you. 


Turner Bros. 
* Dept. 207 : 
Bladen, Nebr. WwW 


Copyright, 1927, by Turner Bros. 


BringsAmaz!i 







With 





~ “‘Compare the Goods.” Robert 
Roemer writes that after comparing samples with several 
others, GLASS CLOTH was “‘by farthe best.” ~< 


Glass Cloth Made Only by Us 


Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made‘only by Turner 
Bros., under exclusive patents, No other concern copy 
our process. Our patented weather resisting fo la is 
your guarantee of complete satisfaction. Get the genuine. 
Real GLASS CLOTH is a strong fabric specially treated 
to make it translucent, waterproof and weatherproof. Or- 
iginated in 1916 and proven by eleven years success, You 
will know it by its quality. So much cheaper than glass 
it has won wide popularity all over the United States 
and Europe. 


=] ad ONE 
TRIAL OFFER 


Send $5.00 for big roll 45 ft. long and 36 in. wide, postpaid. 
(Will.cover scratch shed 9 x 15 ft.) Roll 30 ft, long, $3.50. 
18 ft. rej] $2.25. Order as many rolls as you need. If, after 
ten days use, you do not find it better than glass or any 
material, return it and we will refund your money. Com- 
mon sense instructions, “‘Suecess with Baby Chicks,”’ with 








29 Ohio 
a for which me pooee 
at the on trial offer 
after 10 days use 1 may return 
my money. 
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A lumber bargain 


WEsT COAST 
LUMBER BUREAU 
5560C Stuart Bldg., 
Seattle, Washington 


Please send me your free book on the farm 
uses of West Coast Woods. 
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Bile 
Dou las Fir 


America’s Permanent 


Lumber Supply 


EN you go to your retail lumber 

dealer and buy Douglas Fir, you 

pay less than for any other lumber of 

equal quality — and here is what you 
get in addition: 


More usefulness 


You can use Douglas Fir for more 
different purposes than any other wood. 
That means a saving because it stops 
waste. There’s always a practical use 
for Douglas Fir on,a farm. 


More strength and stiffness 


You pay less for the stiff strength of 
Douglas Fir and you need less of it to 
hold a given load. Floors and roofs 
held up by Douglas Fir are safer and 
more rigid. 

Lighter weight 
Douglas Fir joists and rafters are easy 


to handle and place and eliminate 
much useless deadweight. 


Greater durability per dollar 


Most Douglas Fir dimension lumber 
is all heartwood — the more durable 
part of any tree. Ask your dealer how 
much he would have to charge for 
all heartwood lumber of any other kind 
and you will understand why Douglas 
Fir costs you less per year of usefulness 
as well as in first cost. 


Our new book, “Where to use 
Douglas Fir on your farm,” is just off 
the press—and your copy is waiting for 
you to send us your name and address. 


























Building a new barn? 


NE of the biggest improvements 7 

ever made was by putting a tank 

for watering stock in the barn that 
I built a few years ago. Underground 
pipes which bring the water are below 
frost-line, so there is seldom any risk of 
having the water freeze. Relatively 
warm water is to, be had during cold 
weather. The tank is set some distance 
away from the outside door and away from 
direct drafts. The hydrant comes up 
direct through the floor at one end, as 


Ss. 


Why not put a water-tank inside? 


shown. I’m really just as keen about the 
electric lights in the barn as I am about 
the tank—I couldn’t get along without 
either. A light is placed directly over the 
tank so that the stock can drink their 
normal fill whether day or night, or winter 
or summer. If you use concrete, be sure 
to re-enforce the corners of the tank 
with bent steel rods or,strips of woven- 
wire fencing. Your cement dealer will 
give you a booklet showing just how to 
do the work. Try it. H. 





HE first examination ° 

in spring should take Bees in 
place just as soon after 
the bees begin work as weather will permit. 
At this time, see that each colony has a 
laying queen and plenty of honey to last 
until the bees can gather enough food 
from the field. 

When there are bees of all ages in the 
colony, those less than two weeks old do 
the work inside the hive, and the older 
ones go afield in search of food for both 
young and old. In early spring all the 
bees are several months old, so some have 
to stay at home and carry on the houre- 
hold duties, until there are young bees 
reared to take their places, which takes 
21 days from the time the queen lays the 
eggs. 

The average life of worker bees, after 
they begin going afield, is from eight to 
twelve weeks. So yotr can not expect 
those bees which have passed through the 
winter to live very’ long after they begin 
work in the spring. Therefore, you 
should do everything possible to help the 
colonies in rearing young bees just as 
early as possible, by seeing that the hives 
are tight and that the bees have free 
access to water and that they are supplied 
at all times with plenty of food. 

Feeding Sirup 
Whenever a colony ,.is found short of 
honey, and you have no sealed combs to 
give them, you can make a sirup using 
equal parts of sugar and water, and fill 
empty combs with the sirup-by using a 
wash-tub or any kind of tank that will 
allow the combs to lie flat on the bottom. 
Punch several holes in the bottom of a 


° five- or ten-pound pail; 
Spring pour the sirup into this 
pail and allow it to 
spray through the holes into the comb, 
holding pail several inches above comb. 
When one side is filled, reverse the comb 
and fill the other side, after which it is 
ready to be used the same as a sealed comb 
of honey. The sides of the tub keep the 
sirup from splashing on things and 
wasting. Of course, + Bim are other good 
ge ay of feeding, but I like this way 
vest. 


Strength of Colonies 


When a colony of beed comes out of 
winter quarters, it.consists of frém 30,000 
to 40,000 old workers and a queen, with 
no brood or young bees. If we expect 
to get a honey crop from this, colony, 
there must be from 75,000 to 100,000 
workers at the beginning of the honey 
flow. You see the queen must be right 
on the job laying all the time from early 
spring until the main flow opens, if this is 
to be accomplished. Each colony in the 
apiary must be examined once every ten 
days, so as to be sure that all is going well. 
Wherever, for some reason or ot er, al 
colony is not doing as well as it should, 
we must right the wrong, even if we have 
to replace the queen with a young one. 
There are folks who specialize in raising 
queens for weak colonies. 

If you can have a strong force of harvest 
hands (workers) plus a hive full of sealed 
brood at the opening of the flow, you are 
almost sure of a crop of honey, providing 
the flowers secrete nectar, and the 
are given plenty of storage room, in 
plenty of time. Eugene Holloway. 
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DEPENDABLE 


People buy Dodge Brothers Motor 
Car because its dependability has 
won and earned their unqualified 
confidencé. 


This confidence has been solidified, 
moreover, by a policy of fair and 
reasonable prices; a dealer organ- 
ization of the highest integrity; 
and a national service system that 
insures accurate work at fair, pre- 
determined cost. ._ » | 









Special Sedan $945—De Luxe Sedan $1075 
f.o. b. Detroit 





DonocGe BrRotTHerRs. INC DETROIT 


Dooce Brotrers (CANADA) LimiTeD 
TORONTO ONTARIO 


Doose BrRotHers 
MOTOR CARS 
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Clear Streams and the Angleworm 


This is the second part of Arthur J. Mason’s 
very important study of the permanence of soil 
in the Corn Belt. 

Mr. Mason points out the vital differences 
between rainfall conditions in the Mississippi 
Valley and in a permanent country like England, 
and shows why the British earthworm is prob- 
ably four times as efficient as his Illinois cousin. 

He also makes this significant declaration: 
“Agricultural regions with dirty streams are, 
must be, temporary. Agricultural regions with ° 
clear streams are, must be, permanent.” 

Printing of Mr. Mason’s paper will continue 
next month. 


. 


E are the heirs of all the ages. In no other case is 

that so true as of the people of the United States. 

I think it was Lowell who said, “God winnowed a 
nation for seed’’; and the occupation of this part of North 
America began. 

For millions of years Providence had been storing and 
accumulating soil, timber, minerals, against that event. 
The property meanwhile was in the trusteeship of Indians, 
whose culture and institutions were exactly suited for the 
job of leaving Nature alone, and keeping others from 
interference. Nowhere on the earth’s surface had Nature 
acted in such a large and generous fashion, in the storage 
of essential raw material, under favorable climatic conditions. 

We came into this great property, and what a theater of 
action it has been for ardent, buoyant men to bring into 
existence this gloridus, effective, happy thing we call® the 
United States of America. 

I, a foreigner, feel deep emotion as my mind’s eye sweeps 
thousands of miles—from New York to the Pacific. (Mr. 
Mason was born in Australia—Fdifor.| Is this great heritage 
a permanent farm, or is it a mine undergoing exhaustion— 
not exhaustion of fertility, which is the plant-fcod in the 
soil, but the actual removal of what Professor Chamberlin 
terms the body of the soil itself? 

I believe if you appeal to the fraternity of geologists and 
those whose dety it is to observe such things, the verdict 
will be fairly unanimous—i is bul a mine undergoing rapid 


exhaustion. j 
Black Prairie Soil Turns Gray 


My special interest, and doubtless yours, too, centers in 
this greatest of all continuous bodies of good land, the 
center of which we call the Corn Belt. Every discerning 
traveler recognizes it as the greatest feature of this country 
—a tract about 1,000 miles square, with Illinois near the 
heart. Mr. Bryce somewhere says: “The United States 
consists of the Mississippi Valley, and a fringe oreither side.” 

I have lately acquired a farm; 160. acres of black corn 
land, not over 25 miles from this spot—smooth summit 
land, without a ravine or waste place, every inch culti- 
vatable. For several years now I have affectionately 
watched this tract. There is no part 20 feet higher than 
any other. It has been under cultivation 50 years. Al- 
Hier the soil is gone from all the bumps —formerly the 

art. My scrutiny led to the estimate, that almost 
bait the soil has disappeared. 

When I came to compare this belief with the view of 
two excellent old Ger- 
mans, quite observant 
men, who had been on the 


MORE . 
farm from boyhood, their 


independent judgment 
had: formed the same 
conclusion. The loss of 


soil is obvious, plain to 
any eyes that care to 
scan. 

A fair estimate for the 
whole nearby countryside 

















is that four to five inches 
of mold have gone. The 
soil and subsoil are ver 
different in color—blac 
the one, yellow the other. 
Let any man watch the 
plowed lands of this state; 
see the color change, in 
the depressions 3 . 
thence up the gentlest 
slope getting gray, then 
almost’ yellow on. the 
tops of the bumps. Once 
it was all black. 


How Réin Falls in 
Permanent Countries 


To go back to my two 
pails of spilt water. [In 
The Farm Jou last 
month—Editor.| A whole 
school, of agronomists points to Europe, an old country 
whose fertility is ‘on the increase. Thus they allay the 
feeling of alarm at decreasing fertility in this country. 

I would first point out that these men always quote 
Northern Europe, a land of small annual rainfall in inches, 
but frequent rains, a land having ideal conditions for the 
creation and retention of soil, a land of clear streams. 

Let those same men quote the south of France.. There 
the loss of soil is the despair of its people; it has involved 
enormous expenditures to arrest, in any degree, and is the 
subject of a large literature. 

Now, what is the difference between these two parts of 
France? They have about the same annual rainfall, allow- 
ing for bolder topography in the South. Merely this, as 
our young soldiers who were in France can testify—in ‘the 
North it rains about 200 days in a year, in the South the 
fall more largely aecompanies thunder-storms. Perhaps 
there are half as many days-on which it,rains, and the total 
rainfall in both cases is 20 to 30 inches. 

The whole question of rainfall is a strange and interesting 
one, full of surprises. London and the Sacramento Valle 
of California have a not very different annual rainfall. 
London the ever wet—Sacramento Valley’the almost always 
dry. In one case, frequent little rains all the year, coming: 
on 200 days. In the other, all the rain coming in. three 
months, on 65 days, and for six months parched, baked 
dustiness everywhere. 

Strangest of all, at Culebra, Isthmus of Panama, our 
Government found that it could not maintain a vegetable 
garden without irrigation; this in a place where it rains 
about 200 inches each year! 


Where All Rivers Are “Brimming” 


What is the situation in Little Green England, where our 
traditions were established ‘and slowly indurated in the 
mass of minds? 

Every Englishman passes through life clutching the 
handle of an umbrella. This becomes second nature; so he 
feels naked and defenseless without one, even during a 
California summer. _ Nevertheless, when the annual ac- 
counts are cast up, it is found that the tptal rainfall in 
London and the eastern counties is but two-thirds that of 
Illinois — specifically, 26 
inches per year in London 
and 38 or 39 in Illinois— 
an average for the state, 
of course. Precipitation is 
but 36 inches in Chicago. 
The English rainfall more 
resembles our meee 
of sprinkling rs 

[Con‘inwed on page wong 2 
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PEACE and contentment, I 
say, are not a matter of how 
much money you have accu- 
mulated. They come with a 
clear conscience, good health, 
and the right companionship. 
No comrades mean more to me 
today than my trusty pipe and 
good old Prince Albert. 

I start the day with a pipe 
in my mouth and a song in my 
heart. It has been like that for 
a good many years now. Be- 
fore I settled upon Prince 
Albert as the one and only 
tobacco for me, I had “‘played 
around,” as you young fellows 
say, with many brands. 
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I think it was the rich, rare 
fragrance of P. A. in the tidy 
red tin that spurred me to try 
a load of it in my pipe. I 
found the taste more than 
matched that wonderful aroma. 
It was cool. It was sweet. It 
was mild . . . mild, yet com- 
pletely, delightfully satisfying. 

Perhaps a leaf from my book 
of experience will set you on 
the road to peace and content- 
ment. I tell you, in all serious- 
ness, that you don’t know .. . 
you simply can’t know how 
much your pipe can mean to 
you until you have filled it 
with Prince Albert! 


PDRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


J. Reynolds Tobacco 
y, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


t 
peace 
with 
the world 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy 
red tins, pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and pound crystal- 
glass humidors with sponge-mois- 
tener top. And always with every 
bit of bite and parch removed 
by the Prince Albert process. 
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HE cheeriness and wit of the Irish people naturally 
lead us to think of St. Patrick’s day with good humor, 
and a party is quite in order. 

Write the invitations on green correspondence-cards or 
note-paper decorated with shamrock seals, and use the 
following verse: 

Come colleens and lads to a party so gay, 
St. Patrick is calling, so come, come away, 
We'll celebrate gladly by wearing the green, 
So please be on hand at the festival scene. 

Time Place 

Abundant material can be secured for decorations. 
Crépe paper in many charming designs appropriate to the 
day can be purchased for a small sum, and this can be 
fastened around the walls of the rooms as a border. Bright 
green festoons may extend diagonally from center of ceiling 
to corners, and showers of shamrocks may grace the door- 
ways and windows. 


Y way of a start for the festivities, the hostess may 
have in readiness slips of paper, upon each of which 
should be written the name of an Irish song, as ‘‘Mother 
Machree,” “River Shannon,” “‘Kathleen Mavourneen” and 
others. These slips are pinned on the backs of the guests, 
each of whom must guess the name of the song assigned 
him, as some one hums it. Naturally, in a few minutes 
the room will be a jolly babel of humming and laughter. 
As the songs are guessed the slips are removed from the 
back and pinned to the front of the coat or dress. 
“Blarney” is a game highly appropriate for an Irish party. 
Choose a guest to sit in a chair facing the others, and let 
each in turn pay him or her a compliment, as a “bit of 
blarney.”” The complimented one is required to preserve 
gravity, with not even a smile, and each one who retains 
complete composure under the barrage of flattery is re- 
eas with an inexpensive prize, while the one whose 
com »liment caused the smile must take the chair. 
‘Jaunting-Car Race.” As jaunting-cars are associated 
with Ireland, two may be represented by children’s express- 
yagons. A young man (preferably of light weight, for the 
suke of the wagon) is chosen to sit astride each wagon, 


By Elsie Duncan Yale 


and he must propel himself to gue goal with his feet. 
Of course, the winner is rewarded, and this time the gift 
may appropriately be an inexpensive little cup. 


HE refreshment table is covered with the decorated 

crépe paper. A toy horse and cart will do for center- 
piece, the cart bein loaded with “potatoes” made by rollin 
shaped bits of fondant in cinnamon. Roll the cart aroun 
the table so that the guests can help themselves to the 
‘andy potatoes. 

As a variation from the usual party refreshments, the 
hostess may serve “Irish stew”’ from a large glass or china 
bowl. This “stew” is really fruit gelatin (colored green), 
on the surface of which are fein '. of whipped cream to 
represent ‘“‘dumplings,”’ which invariably accompany an 
Irish stew. Little cakes iced in green, salted nuts and 
coffee may complete the menu. 

If more substantial refreshments are desired, serve bacon 
sandwiches and shamrock salad before serving the ‘‘stew.” 

Send self-addressed and stamped envelope for additional 
games for St. Patrick’s day and for clever stunts for an 
April Fool Party. Address, Entertainment Editor, The 
Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A cartload of “‘potatoes’’ for the centerpiece 





A Country-Products Bazaar 


AS ee opportunity awaits farmers’ wives who 
want a little income of their own. Every summer 
hundreds of farm women put up innumerable jars of good 
things in excess of what they will need for their families 
during the year to follow. City housewives delight in 
buying these home-canned products if they have the chance. 
It would be a simple matter for country housewives to 
arrange bazaars for the sale of surplus food. 

he best way to proceed would be to organize a home 
economics club in your immediate community. Elect 
officers and have the secretary write to the secretary of the 
chamber of commerce of your nearest city, asking him to 
help you find a place where you can hold your bazaar. 
Chamber of commerce secretaries are the finest people in 
the world when it comes to extending favors or courtesies. 
They help folks to help themselves. It may be that your 
particular secretary can find space for you with very little 
(if any) expense to your club. 

It will not be necessary for every member of the club to 
help at the bazaar. Members can take turns and you 
could plan to hold one sale in Sepheabet and another the 
week before Thanksgiving. The secretary 
should then make arrangements to have 
the two affairs announced at meetings of 
various women’s clubs and parent-teachers 
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associations. Announcements could perhaps be placed on 
bulletin-boards, and notices printed in the local papers. 
Not only can you sell your canned vegetables, preserves, 
jellies and conserves, but fruit, eggs, poultry and other 
products could also be included. At the Thanksgiving 
sale, home-made pies, plum puddings, mince meat and 
cakes would sell 

Those who live in a summer-resort region might hold a 
midsummer bazaar, for the summer visitors would be in- 
terested customers. Or they could arrange to show their 
wares in a local store, keeping them on sale from the time 
they are ready. 

Be most particular about your labels. Purchase large- 
sized gummed labels, print or write on them very plainly 
the names of your products, paste the labels on the jars 
and apply over each label a coat of clear shellac, which 
you can buy at any hardware store. You might also add 
your name and address to the labels, for this may mean 
future direct customers for your products. 

When canning relishes such as chili sauce or chow-chow, 
you would do well to can them in pint or half-pint jars. Few 
housewives like large jars of such relishes. 
Jellies, jams and conserves put up in small 
glasses sell more readily than the larger 
containers. Elsie S. Williams. 
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SHOWER SALAD 3X, — 


Dissolve a package of Strawberry Jell-O in a pint of e 
boiling water. When cold and beginning to thicken, stir g 
in lightly one cup diced pineapple (cooked or canned), 

one cup diced mellow apple, and three Maraschino 
cherries cut in shreds. Then fold in one half cup of heavy 
cream beaten until very stiff. Turn into a fancy mold and 

at serving time unmold on a platter. Serve with or with- 

out dressing. A speck of salt added to the cream before 
whipping improves the flavor. 











i q, wonderful things 


you can do 
to salads 


Jell-O 


RUIT salads? . . . So many, 

and so delightful! The colors 
of fruit made lovelier by Jell-O's 
clear, bright translucence. The 
flavor of fruit blended irresis- 
tibly with Jell-O’sownluscious 
— flavor. 

Veget: ible salads? . . . More 
feed the than you ever imag- 
ined they could be! All the 
healthful things you ought to 
eat changed, a Jell-O's deli- 
ciousness, into things you long 
to eat. 

And te supplies energiz- 
ing, body-building nourishment 
that both adults and children 
need. It requires very little diges- 
tive effort. It iseasy to prepare, 
and very economical. 

For these reasons, serve Jell-O 
often. Dozens of different ways 
to serve it—scores! . . . We've 
a delightful recipe booklet for 
you, if you'll mail the coupon. 

Your grocer sells Jell-O, of 
course. Five pure fruit flavors 
and chocolate. 


Individual Jell-O molds 
and a recipe booklet 
cA special offer! 

For 30c (coin or a and 
the front of one Jell-O pes age, 
we will send you six aluminum 

», Jell- -O molds, individual 
} size, assorted sh apes. With 
them we will send aJell-O 
recipe booklet. Mail the 
coupon today! 

© 1927, J. Co., Inc 
The Jell-O Company, Inc., Le Roy, N. Y. 


—™* 








Tue Jec.-O Company, Inc., 
Le Roy, New York. 

I am enclosing 30c (coin or stamps) 
and one Jell-O package front. Please 
send me six individual Jell-O molds, 
assorted shapes, and a Jel!-O recipe 
booklet. 


DON ibis aS. 
Stre _ SE ET ee 


City State 
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Prices on Lumber 
9 
) Houses and Barns! 
it 3 
3. 
1 
: 
Gordon-Van Tine Home No. 508—Won- “a7 ] 600 
yderful six-room farm home. Materials Pomel 
- 2 
aa | Write for These FREE BOOKS Today! 
ae u 
a3 . t Book of 100 Book of Barns Catalog of 5,000 
7 — » Home Plans and Farm Buildings — Building Material 
‘ ; Shows photos, floor- Shows 654 sizes and e Bargains , 
> ees (EMRE clans, specications cf Sings of barns. hog and | Siverything for batid» 
‘ ao Van Tine Gambre ; Roof Barn “¢ 200 1 2 ames, a) $ to 9 rooms. oie, fend. ene Teaetamens peiring. Save even =P 
s o Ww Ox SO. Material em. Wholesale prices your necds ity guaranteed 
; 
s ¥ 4 " 
Build Plan-Cut ! The Finest —_direct-From-mit 
- a Wholesale Prices! 
Farm Homes at Amazing Savings! fie 
Better Material—Better Construction—and at 
30% Less Lahor Cost! 
This is what the Gordon-Van Tine Plan-Cut system gives you: A home especially planned 
by expert architects for farm needs; highest quality material guaranteed; a stronger, 
tighter, warmer home; a saving of 30% in labor cost in building, and 18% less lumber 
4 waste. All this you get at wholesale prices direct from our mill. 















build successfully, because the Plan-Cut method compels accuracy! We supply 
complete plans free with material for your house. 








Homes Planned to : 5,000 Building Material 
Save Steps and Housework | One Guaranteed Price Bargains 
ae ae 2 Covers All Materials alls’ ’ ; 

Our farm homes are thoughttully \ k Lumber Bathroom and 
planned for farm conditions; separate Wah ae pido — ‘al eng Shingles Plumbing Supplies 
dining rooms; roomy closets; wash barn will coat. We supp! Lath Rooling 
rooms; bath; handy kitchencabinets; all materials as specitied Flooring Paints 
built-in bookcases; Ist floor bed Write for list Windows Glass 

; rooms; big basements and attics, et ES _—, ,£:, 2D Furnaces 





Well-built — plenty of 
sun and ventilation. Pens 
6x8. Big passageway for 
easy feeding and cleaning 


Built according to latest 
ideas of suc cessful poultry- 
men. Lo at lig ht, ventila- 
tion, w nots § Size shown 
accommodates 200 hens, 












Send Us Your Bills to Figure—Free Estimate 


We sell lumber, millwork, hardware, and lowest direct-from-mill prices, freight pre- 
paints in any quantity. Whatever you are pail. Everything highest quality — you 
going to build, remodel or repair, send us can't equal our material at usual sources. 
your list. We will figure it free and give you Write! 


Gordon-VanTine 


(Established 1865) 


PLAN-CUT Buildings 








By the Plan-Cut method we saw, cut and notch the lumber at the mill for the home you 
select. All heavy rafters, joists, studs and framing lumber come accurately fitted to plan. 
No costly hand-sawing! Carpenters start nailing at once. Even unskilled workman can 
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Gordon-Van Tine 


re 


Davenport loy 


Plan-Cut. 
Build your- 
self and save 
money. Ask 
for catalog. 


oo hae oF 

p Covton-Van Tine Co. 
937 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 
t Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 4 
Send me Free Books. I am interested in é 
a O Houses. © Farm Bldgs. ( Building Material. a 
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This house, 
called a “‘model 
residence,”’ was 
shown in The 
Farm Journal, 
June, 1878. 
Frontage, 56 

—— feet. Estimated 
cost at that time, $6,000. Just look at the “trimmin’s’”’ 


“ HAT a funny house!” exclaimed John,.on lookin 
over The Farm Journal’ for May, 1878. “Di 
they ever build anything like this?’ he asked. 

John was 16 and he had just handed in a term paper 
on Gothie architecture in Européan history. No wonder 
the Gothic residence attracted his attention and aroused 
interest. He believed that Gothic architecture was con- 
fined to the famous cathedrals of Frafice and England. 
The reading he had been required to do in preparing his 
paper had shown plans and pictures of Notre Dame, Rheims, 
Winchester, Lincoln and others, but not plans of farm- 
houses. It was plans such as this that Wilmer Atkinson 
had in mind when he said in his autobiography: 

“In looking over the volume covering the first three 
years I note a lot of atrociously bad house plans that I 
seemed to be trying to palm off on my readers. I am sorry. 
If there be a man alive who copied any 6f them I qsk his 
forgiveness.”’ : 





= 


6 
pe appreciate conditions through which our building 
has passed. The centennial year, 1876, marks an 
awakening of new interest in 
American architecture. , From 
the lowly depths to which our 


architecture “iad sunk in the 
war period, this new interest 
was focused in the Philadel- 
phia Centennial, and in the 


work of those master architects 
who so tenderly nursed an al- 
most lost profession. The re- 
turn of trained men from the 
Continent, the establishment of 
schools of architecture, the ex- 
pansion of libraries, and the 
new interest in art, generally, 
all contributed a renewed en- 
thusiasm to the architecture 
which followed. 

Like a child, it floundered. 
Mistakes were common. With 
the eyes of the world dazzled 
by our opportunities, new peoples came—many crafts and 
trades. Our population became more agg ea Indus- 
try, a weakling, grew healthy and strong. These economic 





This Gothic- 
roof was 
shown in The 
Farm Journal, 
May, 1878. 
Estimated cost 
was $5,500 





Floor 


the 








IO 








lans of the Gothic-roof 
at left. Cut off the 
conservatory, hall and porch from 
ont, and you have a fairly 

good floor-plan for modern home 


By W. A. Foster 


and social changes brought new problems. Health was the 
greatest, since cities grew rapidly about these industrial 
centers. Proper housing for the workers and their depen- 
dents was the first essential of health. 

Another mile-stone was reached in the early nineties. 
The Columbian Exposition group doomed the lingering 
Romanesque style. Since 1900 the spirit in America has 
been restless and inventive. This restless spirit has given 
birth to new materials and constructions. Consequently, 





America’s most popular small house today, originally 
planned by J. F. Yewell. The plan (below) is simple 
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new materials will come into greater use in our realization’ 
of an American style in architecture. 


Le our American civilization, the farm or country house 
goes back to European precedent transplanted with a 
new environment. 
The town house grew out of the country house. Limited 
e, economic needs and social limits brought about 
changes for health, convenience and comfort. The farmhouse 
of today has followed. It adopted the comforts and 
luxuries of the city home until today (Continued on page 84 
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ECONOMY SILOS 


Made absolutely perma- 
nent by our patented 
Storm-proof Anchor 

System. Built-of very 
best materials. last a lifetime. Write for 


and . 
EOON & MFG. CO., Dept. 607-4, Frederick, Md. 











the best of reasons why our lawns are 
green, as English fields are green. 

The streams of England are clear, 
stocked everywhere with the carnivorous 
game fish, preserving almost a uniform 
flow. Tennyson’s brook joins a brimming 
river, if you remember—brimming, but 
not in flood—normally and constantly 
brimming and clear. 

Such streams in agricultural regions 
can only exist where the rain comes often, 
but not much at a time. For then the 
water enters the ground, finding its way 
into the streams through springs—that 
is, underground. In this case no soil 
removal occurs. Soil removal—that is, 
erosion—only occurs when superabundant 
rain flows over the surface. 


One might here announce the momen- 
tous principle: Agricultural regions with 
dirty streams are, must be, temporary. 
Agricultural regions with clear streams 
are, must be, permanent. 


Darwin and the Angleworm 


In 1837, Charles Darwin read a short 
paper “On the Formation of Mould.” 
When he first announced that vegetable 
molds are created by the grinding and 
digestion of clays and soil material in the 
intestinal canals of the common angle- 
worm, this announcement was gree 
with some derision. Forty or more years 
later he followed this paper with a book 
of 300 pages on the same subject, in which 
he reiterated the early statements, now 
known to be true. 

I quote from this book: “fn many 
parts of England a weight of more than 
ten tons of dry earth annually passes 
through their bodies and is brought to 
the surface on each acre of land, so that 
the whole superficial bed,of vegetable 
mould passes through their ‘bodies in the 
course of every few years.” 

The moist climate, the absence of pro- 
longed drought and frost, make England 
a paradise for these patriotic little 
creatures. You who are golfers must 
have observed the abundance of worms 
on putting greens, which are watered 
daily. I have counted 20 castings per 
square foot, nearly 1,000,000 to the acre. 


American Angleworms Inefficient 


It is not far amiss te say that there are~ 


not more than one-half the number of 
worms per acre in our Corn Belt soil, 
that are present in agricultural England. 
Further, due to long inactive periods, our 
worms do no more than half as much per 
annum as their An- 


sad case of ineffi- 


Is Our Corn Soil Doomed? 


Continued from page 34 






up a little if I announce that by the last 
census the angleworm population of IIli- 
nois numbers no less than 640,000 million 
worms—640 billion—6,000 for each man, 
woman and child in the United States. 
Is it Wall Street or some plutocrat that 
makes them so scarce when the boy wants 
to go fishing? 

Further, these 640,000 million citizens 
of Illinois, in intelligent and long-sustained 
work toward the maintenance of the state, 
are more important tMan the 6,000,000 
human heings in it, who only weigh 
one-tenth as much. 

Now, about soil-removing forces: in 
the main they are_twofold—surface ero- 
sion, and removal by wind in the form of 
dust. The former is manyfold more im- 
portant. 


Prairie Lands Were Treeless 


A good deal has been said within ten 


years about soil erosion. Unhappily, in- 
dignation has been switched into a wron 
channel. As usual, a scape-goat is found, 
and our wrath is poured out on the man 
who cuts down trees—“‘Woodman, spare 
that tree’—another dramatic, easily- 
roused sentiment, for we all love and en- 
joy trees. 

Now the fact is, our good prairie lands 
were treeless. It is nearly alongs a sign 
of change from good to poor land to find 
woods appear—the black land is con- 
genial to willows and cottonwoods; the 
oaks prefer slopes and brakes to creeks, 
where the gradient and accumulation of 
surface water-flow has naturally _pre- 
vented the accumulation of mold. This 
is a fairly general rule. 

Not forests, but well-grassed sod sur- 
faces are the real creators and preservers 
of our vegetable mold. Such were our 

rairies when Abraham Lincoln was a 

y; such they had been for thousands of 


ears. 
wT he diened. salient land, with its 
network of grass roots, mocked at erosion. 
It held the rainfall and led it underground; 
it furnished protection and an ideal home 
for our angleworm friend. 
[The third part of Arthur J. Mason’s 
ee will appear in an early issue— 
itor.] 
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On page 86, February, Mr. Silver states 
that the combine does not save the straw 
but that some attachment will probably 
be devised by the manufacturers to do 
this. As a matter of fact, bunchers have 
been available on combines for many years 
® and are commonly 

used ‘in several sec- 





sure that all makes 


aheen teetaren--6 LUCKY MR. RABBIT pre sepa 


ciency, no doubt 
soon to be followed 
by demands for still 
shorter hours. 

If my figures are 
sound, then the 
principal soil-crea- 
tive agency is four 
times as effective in 
England as it is in 
the Illinois prairie. 

Darwin foundfew 
worms in woods; a 
fair proportion in 
cultivated fields— 
most of all in pas- 
tures—some fifty- 
odd thousand per 
acre. 

Here, perhaps 
you will be cheer 








© wonder | am lucky, 
For you can plainly see,} ~ such ‘a buncher at- 
Where’er | 


my 


of combine have 


Zo, | take tachment, but be- 
oluns lieve they do. . At 
any rate, man 
rabbit feet has it. It is ian 
understanding that 
all combine manu- 
*facturers have some 
such attachment for 
— — of their 
models. It 1s possi- 
ble that some of the 
newest models may 
not yet have at- 
tachments, but one 
certainly will be 
available if. it is 
needed, for it is 
easy to build. Y. 
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Charm dwells in 


41 


the home - 


where paint & varnish serve 


Residence of Chester C. Bolton, South Euclid, Ohio, Prentice Sanger, Architect 
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OME is at its best when paint and varnish help the home-maker. 
They contribute beauty. They are infinitely adaptable to the dec- 
orator’s needs. Keeping house becomes a lighter burden. Halls, stairs, 
corners have more light. Painted surfaces are more easily cleaned. Home 
is more healthy, more cheerful, more friendly — a better place to live in. 
To decoration, paint and varnish add protection. They save the structure 
of the house, outside and in, warding off rust and decay, wear and tear. 
The reasons for using paint and varnish are numerous and weighty, yet 
one short phrase holds them all—“save the surface and you save all”. 
And this holds for all sorts of property. 
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SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
18 East 41st Street, New York 

Ac tative movement by Paint, Varnish and 

Allied Interests whose products and servicescon- 

carve, protect and beautify practically every kind 

of property. 


803 © Save the Surface Campaign, 1927 ‘ 
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Saves two lives 


—and a home 


ERE is the story exactly as it was 
told by one of the ladies: 


“Suddenly the furnace was covered 
with flames. It stood between us 
and our only possible way of escape 
— aflimsy pair of wooden stairs. 

“Just as the flames spread to the side 
walls, my daughter took the Bax 
Fire Extinguisher, pumped the liquid 
on the flames and almost instantly 
the fire was out.” 


ft may happen to you tomorrow. Be pre- 
pared. “‘Fortify For Fire Fighting’ by 
putting a Max Fire Extinguisher in your 
home today. 








FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 
KILLS FIRE—SAVES LIFE 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Newark, N. J. 


Write for free booklet ‘‘Safegua rding the 
Farm against Fire’’ 
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Dr. F. J. Pritchard, 
I S. Bureau of 
Plant Industry, by 
crossing the Marvel 
and Globe varieties. 

Earliana has been 
the mainstay of 
the eastern truck- 
ers, particularly in 

















WITTE ENGINES 











200,000 all ,all 
fuel WITTE ngines 
from 1% to 30 H.P. in 


daily use. Sold all 
over the world, but 
to honest Ameri- Siz wico 
can farmers at Whole- Magneto Equipped 
sale, DIRECT Factory Price, 
Easy Terms and No Interest. 


The Standard Farm Power. Starts easy; Cheap 
to Run. A Most Durable and Practical Engine. 


3-in-1 Saw Rig 
— 


With this porta- 






to the timber 
and saw up pile after >. moving as 
often as you must. hen you are 

take off the sawing frame and 
you nore a portable engine. Or remove 


have at once a stationary engine 
da truck for use around farm or ranch. 


crete Guarantee 
FREE *<X<v Illustrated Catalog just out 

and Tree Saw Ou Gucite and POPES Ppa 
—how to th WITTE Outfits. 


Solves al dearuae seg A el 57 years prac- 
tical experience, PSead tome—20 cost—no obligation. 


2 Hour Shipping Service. 





in my new special agent’s offer. 

, Also on de new big catalog—free. 
LES MFG. CO. 

Centerville, lowa 











South Jersey, not 
beeause it suited 
the truckers’ so 
well, but because 


there was nothing 
better to be had. 
Marglobe is an im- 
provement over 
EKarliana, a lot of 
the Jersey truckers 
think. 

Marglobe is red, 
smooth, and nearly 
round. It ripens 


=, New Mareglobe Tomato 


By Grif McKay 


ARGLOBE tomato is causing a lot 
of talk in eastern trucking sections. 
It is a new variety, produced by 








The Mtrglobe tomato 





well up to the stem, with a thick, solid 
interior of attractive color, and has a 
distinctly pleasing flavor. In season it is 
a week or ten days 
later than Earliana 
when grown under 
similar conditions, 
and only a few days 
later than Bonny 
Best, with. a pick- 
ing season that lasts 
longer. 

The plant makes 
a vigorous’ vine 
growth and carries 
enough foliage to 
protect the fruit 
sroperly from scald- 
ing, and the foliage 
stays green for’ a 
longer period than 
most varieties un- 
der, New . Jersey 
conditions. It is 
wilt-resistant and a 
good yielder. 





A poe farmers still use for seed the 
small potatoes left in the bin after the 
large ones have been eaten up during the 
winter. Small whole tubers are all right 
for seed purposes if they are free from 
disease and are from a vigorous stock. 
However, the trouble is that small tubers 
are in many cases small because they are 
from diseased plants. The diseases are 
carried over from year to year in the 
tubers. Thus, if disease is present in a 
farmer’s potatoes, he is planting an in- 
creased percentage of diseased tubers if he 
uses the small ones only. Consequently, 
his potatoes will run out much~* more 
quickly. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
what “spindle-tuber,” one of the “run- 
ning-out’ or degeneration diseases of 
potatoes, does to the yield. The group of 
small tubers on the right is the entire 
yield from a plant of the Triumph variety. 
The plant was infected very severely 
with the “‘spindle-tuber’’ disease. None 
of the tubers is large enough for table use. 


Small Potatoes, Few in a Hill 


: 


They are all infected and will not repro- 
duce themselves if planted. Plants from 
them will serve as centers of infection 
from which healthy plants in the patch 
will contract the disease. 

The group of large tubers en the left is 
from a healthy Triumph plant. The yield 
is not exceptionally good for a plant of 
that variety, but every tuber is market- 
able. Plants from these tubers will be 
healthy, vigorous and productive of high 
yields. R.W.S 

q «@ 


P. C. benzene, standard remedy for kill- 
ing peach-tree borers, has been tested for 
other fruit insects in California. Results 
show that it controls pear-root aphis, 
woolly apple-aphis, raspberry-cane borer, 
wireworms in dahlias, and garden centi- 
pedes. Tests: in New Jersey have not 
been so favorable with some of these 
pests, so better go slow with the crystals 
of P. C. {benzene if you live outside of 
California. 
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"STUDY “NATURE NOT ‘BOOKS 1 AGASSI 




















Left, yield from healthy Bliss Triumph. Right, plant had “spindle tuber’’ 
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The Improved STAR SIX SEDAN $925 —{f 0. 6. Lansing 


Again Improved 


New improvements and refinements, plus well- 

known power supremacy, make the Star Car a 

greater value than ever before. See one at any 
: 


Star Car dealer’s and decide by comparison. 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 W. 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY + General Sales Department: Elizabeth, New Jersey 
PLANTS: Elizabeth, N. J. : Lansing, Mich. . Oakland, Cal. . Toronto, Ont. 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico 


Low~cost Transportation 





IMPROVED STAR FOUR IMPROVED STAR SIX 
CHASSIS: oo Re PRE: pee RE SA, 0 em ek 
CONVERTIBLE ROADSTER . ~ . $550 sr4yes-HUNT see een MMe TS hae 
TOURING). S48! 6 6 SL $550 BODIES ROMs bss Oo Noite “uh so SO *y ee 
cone i 45 ee DE LUXE SPORT ROADSTER . . . $885 

ven Epes ca* ve 
CAGE ig 6 a eh aia ee $675 ir ate eee EN ae - tons 
$8MN«- 62 2 4a oa ees $765 ssonT coupe. 6s wh ‘ke $975 





COMPOUND FLEETRUCK TON CHASSIS $950 
Prices f. 0. b. Lansing 
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Biggest Values 
Lowest Prices 


Write for our money- 

saving offer on “REO” 

Cluster Shingles, V-Crimp, 

Corrugated, Standing Seam, 

inted or Galvanized Roofings, 

See, Catan. Wallboard, Paints, 
~Made Fire-Proof Garages, 

Farm Buildings, etc. Permanent, easy 


4 
to install, economi 


> cal. 

BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own our oWn sheet mills and manufacture the 
finished product. ot a dollar to divide with 

body. Edwards ls are weather-proof, 


tning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- 
ringing 


big saving m cost. 
Write today! Get our low 
prices and free samples. Save 


money, get better quality. 

lasting satisfaction, Ask Nod 

Roofing Book No. 151 or for 
SAMPLES & Goarace Book. 

THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
Roofing Book 301-351 Butler St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


nary roofs, 











PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk cae f in ing your ideas. Send sketch 
or model for instructions or write for FREE 
book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’ and ‘‘Reeord 
of Invention” form. No charge for information 

how to proceed. Communications strictly con- 
Adential. Prompt, careful, efficient service. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attor- 
ney, 87-F Security Bank Building (directly across 


street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


with the juice of 
fresh mint leaves. 
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WEARBEST 


PAIN ARSE 
= 


ee 


I’ll Save You Money 
Do you know that I can save you a lot of 

on your paint bill? I’m doing it for over a mil- 
lion farmer cust . You can make this sav- 
ing too, by getting your paint 


DIRECT FROM MY FACTORY 


at low_ Facto 
prices. WEAR-BEST 
manutactured in one of the best 
i . eo pores 
wality an 
fully omamatpal. Bend today 
for my Free Catalog and see the 
money you can gave on Paint, 
FescetGates Beant Posts bat MG 
ence,Gat ‘08! 
Wire, ete.—Jim Brown Pres. u 
24 Hour Service 


LAN | 


€ Prica/ 
lalog lh 
© | if; 








IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE, 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on 


—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 
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The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
Cincinnati, O 


3361 Spring Grove Ave., 











The Dewberry Again 











LUSCIOUS, wine-colored dewberry, 

lost for 20 years to the public, has 
recently been revived from its long sleep 
and is now being recommended to gar- 
deners and truck-growers for trial wher- 
ever dewberries are grown. This new-old 
dewberry, without a name up until a few 
years ago, is now known as the “Young” 
dewberry, named after B. M. Young, a 
nurseryman in Southern Louisiana who 
originated the ‘hybrid in 1905. As early 
as 1896 Young had become acquainted 
with the qualities of the Loganberry on 














The Young dewberry 


the Pacific Coast, and was desirous of 
growing that fruit on his own place. 
Repeated trials were unsuccessful. He 
then attempted to produce a berry similar 
to the Logan, that would be adapted to his 
conditions, by crossing the Phenomenal 
blackberry, a variety very similar to the 
Logan blackberry, with the Mayes dew- 
berry of Eastern Texas. Numerous 
crossings of these brambles resulted in one 
outstanding plant. which he noted “bore 
fruit that was large and of a Loganberry 
flavor.” He considered it worthy of fur- 
ther attention, but be@ause of business 
interests, it is related, the plant was dis- 


carded later. 
The Lost Is Found 


It was 16 years after the selection had 
apparently been lost to posterity, and 
during which time it was practically un- 
known, that a few plants came to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture from J. F. 
Jones, a nurseryman at Lancaster, Pa., 
who requested the department to test 
them. The plants were set out in the 
horticultural field station at Bell, Md., 
and three years later came into fruiting. 
They attracted immediate attention be- 
cause of the size and sweetness of the 
fruit, and other qualities superior to any 
dewberry previously grown there. George 
M. Darrow, of the Office of Horticulture, 
was impressed with the showing made in 
these first tests. In 1924 many plants 
were sent to experiment stations and 
other co-operators for testing under all 
conditions. These trials show that the 
Young dewberry is suited to the southern 
and southeastern states especially, but is 
also worthy of trial in other sections where 
dewberries are ordinarily grown. The 
variety has been found resistant to 
anthracnose disease wherever tested, and 
the foliage is entirely free from common 
leaf spot. The plants are more vigorous 
than other dewberries, and root at the 
tips more freely than does the Lucretia. 

Some of the southern nurseries have the 
Young dewberries for sale. If unable to 
find plants, write the Garden Editor. 
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Dutchman’s Breeches 


Is Poisonous 
By Albert A. Hansen 














N the highlands of Southern Indiana 
and old Virginia, cattle have died in a 
mysterious manner since the days of the 
earliest. pioneers from a strange malady 
that is B vec sure Sa by trembling, froth- 
ing at the mouth and convulsions, and 


| particularly by a staggering gait. 


The trouble was attributed to plant 
poisoning, and suspicion pointed to a 
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The poisonous bulbs 
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The lace-like foliage and 
blossoms of Dutchman’s breec 
staggerweed, are distinctive 


number of native species, but it was not 
until recently that the treuble-making 
plant was clearly exposed. It was found 
to be Dutchman’s breeches, called er- 
weed by the native highlanders of Vir- 
ginia, a handsome woodland wildflower 


with poisonous foliage and bulbs. Most 
everybody knows this plant that comes 
up very early in the spring. 

The bulbs are believed to be more 
poisonous than the foliage, but since the 
plant grows in the leaf mold on the forest 
floor, the underground parts are readily 
pulled out and eaten by grazing animals. 
When the animals are kept out of the 
woods until the grass has gotten well 
started, there is little or no danger of 
staggerweed poisoning. 

_ Dutchman’s breeches, or s erweed, 
is found in wooded areas from Maine to 
Minnesota and southward to Missouri 
and North Carolina. Trouble may be 
expected wherever it grows in abundance. 
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One of the hill tests atthe 
General Motors Proving 
Ground. Thetestsinvolve 
speed, power, endurance, 
acceleration, fuel econ- 
omy, braking power, rid- 
ing comfort. 


of automobile values 


At GENERAL MOTORS’ great Proving 
Ground, forty miles from Detroit, rep- 
resentative types of the cars manufac- 
tured in this country and abroad are 
tested over all sorts of roads, up the 
steepest of hills, under every driving 
condition. 

Here each make of General Motors 
car must prove itself—point by point 
—against the best that American or 
European genus has developed. 

And claims are reduced to facts. 

Thus, when you see a fact stated in an 
advertisement of a General Motors car, 
you may be sure that it is a fact. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET ’ PONTIAC » OLDSMOBILE ‘ OAKLAND 


“A car for every purse and purpose”’ 


BUICK * CADILLAC » GMC TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS, BUSES AND TRUCKS 


FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 
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THE FARM 


the minimum 
the bother Q S. eee 
and expense ‘ 
of redecorating 
" your walls and ceil- 
_. ings by painting with 
Mello-Gloss—a beauti- “om 
| ful,modern finish in cheerful, 
| restful colors—colors that add 
| new beauty to every room in the 
4, home . . . Once Mello-Gloss is 
applied, the need of redecora- 
ting will not come up again fora 
long time. Instead of repainting 
» simply clean the Mello-Gloss 
_@ surface with soap and water or a 
@ cleaning compound of recognized quality. ° 
F 4 This means a permanently attractive finish at 
4, much lower cost. .. If a flat finish, one with no 
“% luster, is desired, use Mellotone 
i") It, too, can be cleaned easily. ; 
é Either of these finishes canbe } ; 
‘secured from your /< | 
# % local Lowe . 
_ », Brothers dealer. 
THE LOWE 


ioe BROTHERS 
fen, COMPANY 
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There’ Beauty and Economy 
nr... In Painted 




















‘ Dayton, Ohio— Factortes ~ Toronto, Canada . / 
1% aN ! = 


Branches in 
Principal Cities 









BELT POWEI R’» FORDS 





THIS PROVED, EASY WAY 
ay or OFF in Put a Reeves Auto-Hub Belt 


Pulley on your Ford and get 
dependable belt power for run- 
ning your cream separator, saw, 
a cual otaler. pump, “washing ma- 

chine, etc. Pays for itself in one 
day’s work. Over 3,000 now in 
\ use. ORDER ATONCE, Send no 
——- pd postman on delivery 


fq) 
i 
( \ 
—$6.00 plus postage. Satisfac- 


dl tion guaranteed. 


REEVES PULLEY Co. 
Established 1887 


COLUMBUS, IND. 


(Only 4 nuts to tighten) 


( 





Sell our large, fine 
quality line of daily 
necessities from 
your car. No ex- 
perience necessary. 
Chapman, of Tex., and others earn 
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Our proposition is entirely 


others 


Dept. J-2 
PAY 


FOREST RANGERS 


wanting forest ranger, mail se ne x oe other gov- 
ab pee | positions, write for particul 


your way. 


JO MONEY profitable. 


ON DELIVERY 








for every home. 
will give you liberal credit. 
our new proposition. 


FURST-McNESS CO., Dept. 229, 





DENVER, COLO. 





Last year Pospisil, of Kas., 
$200 TO $500 A MONTH 


different from all 
Our advertising half sells the goods for you. 
Premiums, samples and gifts all make busjness Come 
Business is permanent, pleasant and 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 
Two entirely different lines, 241 items. 
Two lines mean two 
Write for 








Something 
rofits. We 
etails about 


Freeport, Ill. 
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Success with Sweet 
Peas 


Continued from page 22 











necessary, although some growers make 
use of weak sglutions of liquid manure. 
The foregoing information deals primari- 
ly with the trenching system, but the 
writer has grown equally good sweet peas 
without the elaborate, laborious trenches. 
During dry seasons, better sweet peas 
can be produced in trenches, and the 


Large blooms, lilac on cream background 


flowering period will be prolonged. Hf, 
however, the soil is pa and fertilized 
in the fall, and there is ample moisture 
during the growing season, an_ excellent 
crop can be produced. “Trenching is fine 
for the man who has plenty of help, but 
for the average gardener it is questionable 
whether the reward is worth the extra 
effort. 

Spring Plantings 
For the greater portion of the country, 
spring plantings are preferable. 

Early in spring the mound of soil over 
the trench or row should be leveled. At 
this time the second application of lime 
can be made, and bonemeal can be added 
when the soil receives its final fitting. 
The drills should be made three inches 
deep, spacing the seeds two inches apart 
in. the drill If double rows are to be 
planted, they must be spaced at least six 
inches apart. After the seedlings are well 
established, they should be thinned to 
stand three or four inches in the row. At 
the above rate of planting, an ounce of 
seed would be came for planting 40 feet 
of row. 

In planting thinly, practically no allow- 
ance is ca® for seeds which fail to 
germinate or that are destroyed. It is far 
easier to thin out seedlings than it is 
to make a replanting. I would suggest, 
particularly for the amateur, doubling the 
rate given and sow one ounce for 20 feet. 
An average ten-cent packet will plant 
from three to five feet. 

After the seeds have been scattered in 
the drill, they should be covered with one 
inch of soil. The balance can be worked 
in as the seedlings grow. As soon as the 
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first plants appear, cultivation should 
start. It is very essential at this time that 
the surface of the soil be kept as dry as 
possible, to prevent damping-off disease. 


Cultivate Frequently 


During the growing season, the soil must 
be stirred frequently, especially after rains 
or irrigation, to conserve the soil moisture, 
Much labor can be saved if. the plantings 
are mulched with finely cut hay, straw or 
grass clippings. These materials not 
only help to save moisture, but protect the 
soil from the hot sun. If the soil about 
the sweet pea roots can be kept cool and 
moist, the flowering period will be pro- 
longed and the quality of the blooms will 
be superior. 

When plants are well established and 
have been carefully thinned, they are 
ready for supports. In fact, as soon as 
the seedlings branch or produce tendrils, 
they should be supported. Brush is used 
quite generally \for this purpose and it 
can not be impréved upon for the training 
of sweet peas. If brush is not available, 
chicken-wire can be used. 

Types and Varieties 
There are two distinct types grown in the 
United States: the summer-flowering and 
the early or winter-flowéring. The former 
is universally planted in the spring and, 
in the North, during the fall. The latter 
type is used for greenhouse plantings in 
the North, fall plantings in the extreme 
South, and spring plantings in the North 
where the seasons are very short. As a 
guide to new growers-of sweet peas, I am 
listing below a few of the best varieties in 
the more-popular color classes: 


Color Summer-Flowering. Earjy-Flowering 
Whit Giant White Snowstorm 
Light pink Daisybud Peach Blossom 
Dark pink Hercules Zvolanek's Rose 
Lavender R. F. Felton Lavender King 
Red Royal Scot Early King 
Light blue Mrs. Tom Jones . Blue Bird 
Dark blue Jack Cornwall Blue Jacket 
Bicolor Sparkler Columbia 


Diseases, Insects and Other 
Difficulties 


Briefly, sweet peas are susceptible to 
blight, anthraenose, root rot, mosaic stem 
rot, damping-off and mildew. The blight 
and anthraenoge can be largely controlled 
by spraying at intervals of a week or ten 
days apart, using Bordeaux mixture. 
Mildew is usually controlled by dusting 
the foliage when moist with dew, using 
flowers of sulphur. For mosaic there 
apparently is no control. 

Stem rot is really an advanced stage of 
damping-off which usually results from an 
excess of moisture in the soil or the 
presence of the organism from a previous 
infection. It can be controlled by keeping 
the surface of the soil dry when the plants 
are in the seedling’stage. If an occasional 
plant is observed wilting, it should be 
removed at once, and the infected area be 
dusted with dry sand or sulphur to pre- 
vent the disease’s spreading. 

Root rot apparently is a soil-borne 
disease and can best be prevented by 
changing the soil in the trenches or by 
rotation so that sweet peas are not grown 
on the same area more often than every 
third year. 

As for insects, only the aphis or lice’on 
the tops and roots are likely to cause 
trouble. If the soft-bodied insect is. ob- 
served on the under surface of the leaves, 
spray with 40 per cent nicotin sulphate in 
water, or dust with tobacco .dust or 
nicotin dust, at intervals of a week. 
If the root system is infested, spray the 
soil on both sides of the rows with cor- 
rosive gublimate, using one ounce for 
eight gallons ,of-water, which, will treat 
40 feet of row. Two or three applications, 
ten days apart, will rid the soil of lice, 
grubs and other insect pests. 
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Protein requirements vary, according to the quality 
and type of hay, other roughage, or pasture that are 
available. No single feéd can meet all conditions, 
everywhere! That’s why Quaker offers you a complete 
line of feeds—to-give you exactly the combination 
that will return most profit. 


Quaker Boss Dairy Ration is the ideal 
grain ration for cows receiving timothy 
hay, grass hays, straws, corn and clover, 
or poorer grades of clover. '* 





Quaker Big Q Dairy Ration exactly 
meets the need of those herds receiving 
poor alfalfa hay, fair clover hay, or real 
choice mixed clover-and-grag hay. . 





Quaker Dairy Ration has no superior 
when cows are receiving choice clover 
hay, good alfalfa hay, or an excellent 
grade of fine mixed grass-and-clover hay; 
oat a good ration for dry stock and for young 
eee’ : 

sew «growing stock. 

~~ 
SSS 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher Feed has a real place with dairy- 
men when the herdis receiving liberal quantitiesof choice alfalfa 
hay. It combines beautifully with any Quaker high protein 
feed. For all stock—dry stock, horses, swine, sheep or steers. 


All of these feeds contain molasses 
in dried form and are rich in the min- 
erals cows must have to make milk. 


Send for the free book, ““The Dairy Herd.” This tells you just 
how to meet the peculiar conditions of your farm with 
Quaker Feeds. q 


The Quaker Qals @mpan 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. . 


Manufacturers of 










Quaker Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Dairy Rations Pig-N-Hog Sugared Green 
Poultry Feeds 16%-20%-24% Meal Schumacher Horse F. 


(BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS!) 
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The Farm Journal with this number celebrates its Golden 
Jubilee—fifty years of service for agricultural America and the 
farm home. 


From the first, Planet Jr. Farm and Garden Tools have 
been advertised in The Farm Journal. Both have prospered 
in proportion to the measure of their worth and the integrity 
of their sérvice to three generations of American farmers. 


Honest value and steadfast adherence to. the early ideals of 
Wilmer Atkinson, farmer and editor, and Samuel L. Allen, 
farmer and inventor, have brought them in a parallel course to 
the golden milestone of the half-century mark. 


We look forward to a centennial marked by commensurate 
progress! 
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STROUT’S NEW FARM CATALOG | S00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


Money-saving guide to money-making equipped farms, sum- | IN UPPER WISCONSIN 

aces, homes; 126 illus. i bf ee asta UFF. 

pT, free. E. A. STROUT EALTY AGENCY, Buen information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
j $ 
| 














states. 3 
Inc., 255-FB Fourth Ave., New York; or 7-MN South omeseekers’ rates. Address 
Dearborn St., Chicago. H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Seo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


-A WONDERFUL SUCCESS . 


“Nothing succeeds like success,”” they say, but where success is 
constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit ‘back 
of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 
been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added as experience 
<a has shown theway. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
wows Of today is a wonderfully durable and 
Res"! efficient windmill. 
The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
¥ solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
» windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. The .oil circulates to every 
[bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 
ere are no delicate parts to get out of order. Thedouble 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 


KANSAS CITY DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 
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Oil Sprays, Marigolds; 
New Peaches, etc. 











FRICAN marigolds, also called French 
marigolds, are well adapted to her- 
baceous borders. They are better in such 
locations than in beds. Plants grow 








cote “land 


African marigold, an annual flower 











about two feet high. Leaves and flowers 
have a strong scent. Range of color is 
from sulphur yellow to orange. Plant 
seeds in hetbed, or outdoors after freezing 
weather is past. 


Yes, certainly, the paper plant-covers 
can be used ‘as frost protectors as 
well as for heat protectors. Cheap, 
easy to put in place, and they enable 
the progressive one to get a few days’ 
or a week’s jump on the weather. 


Oil sprays have in some cases come in 
for a lot of abuse because of poor results 
with home-made oil sprays. One of our 
contributors states that home-made prep- 
arations are likely to be “a curdled mess” 
that is likely to do no harm to insects 
and no good to the trees. ‘Recent tests in 
Massachusetts show that two brands of 
commercial oil-spray material gave prac- 
tically perfect control of European red 
mite, while home-made lubricating-oil 
emulsion gave poor control. The essen- 
tial thing in home mixing is to get just the 
right concentration of oil in the spray, 
and this is not always so easy. 


“For clubroot of cabbage, how much 
lime?” asks J. B. Just enough to 
make the soil a little above neutral. 
An acid soil turns blue litmus-paper 
red—just enough lime to overcome 
this color test. 


Pull out Carman, Belle, Greensboro, 
Champion, Iron Mountain, and make 
way for séme of the newer varieties of 
peaches produced by cross-breeding at 
the experiment station. That is the ad- 
vice New Jersey peach-growers got at 
their last annual meeting. 


Dry lime sulphur has not always been 
so effective as the liquid material for 
apples, but in Ohio tests lasting five 
years, the dry form was equally as 
effective as the liquid or bordeaux, 
and was safer to use. 


Big savings have been made by New 
Hampshire folks who have for several 
ears ‘pooled their orders for fruit-trees. 
he state farm bureau is back of fre pool. 
The saving lies in cheapér prices for larger 
orders. All nurserymen charge less per 
tree in: hundred or thousand lots than 
they do in lots of ten or less. 
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Groundhogs 


rr C vieuld for Rats and 
| By F. L. Clark 








pie Sate rs of Clayton county, Iowa, 
have been gassing groundhogs with 
| ealeium cyanid for two years, and now 
| they are using it on rats with a great deal 
of satisfaction. 

| In Wagner township, 120 farmers last 
| year used 850 pounds of calcium cyanid, 
| putting it in about 6,000 groundhog 
They say that 92 per cent of 
the burrows treated were never opened, 
showing that over 5,000 groundhog homes 
had become family burying-grounds. This 


burrows 


| season the township was almost entirely 
| free of groundhogs. Eight other town- 
| ships in the county have been gassing 
| groundhogs this summer, with most 


favorable results. The use of calcium 
cyanid has spread to the maintenance of 
country mat also. The groundhog, it 
has been found, sometimes leaves tlie 
clover- and alfalfa-fields to make a cozy 
burrow around the ends of culverts, or 
| pilings of bridges, or in fhe side of road 

grades. This may start serious erosion. 
The men who maintain the country roads 
this year have been carrying calcium 
eyanid, and whenever the burrow of a 
groundhog has been detected, a spoonful 
of the deadly chemical has been put in it. 
This gets rid of the groundhog. 


Put in the Rats’ Burrows 


A number of the county farmers have 
been using the calcium cyanid to gas rats 
in their holes under. the barns and gran- 
aries. R. G. Kinsley, near McGregor, 
Iowa, says he has practically freed his 
| big dairy-barn of rats. The good work 
| was accomplished almost in a single night. 
“We were having a perfect pest of rats in 





the barn,” said Kinsley. “Cats and 
| poisons didn’t seem to make much differ- 
| ence. I decided to try calcium cyanid, as 
we had had such good results with it in 
| getting rid of the groundhogs in our 


fields. We put a spoonful of it one night 
in every rat hole we could find under the 
barn. Next day, there wasn’t a rat to 
be seen ¥ 


Kinsley says calcium cyanid is good to 
end the life of sick or aged or . injured 
animals on the farm. He had an old horse 
which had become so decrepit that it was 
a merciful thing to kill it. “I hate shoot- 
ing animals,” he said, “so I took a nose- 
bag, put some wet bran in it and tied it 
| over the horse’s head. Then I dropped in 
| a spoonful of the calcium anid. The 
| horse was gassed so quickly that he fell 
| over almost before I could get away from 
| him. Death seemed to be painless.” 

















Keeping in touch with 
the world 
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A Battery Job 
That Grows 














It’s a big job you put up to your farm-lighting 
battery. It’s the kind of a job that grows—the 
kind that needs a Willard Battery. 

So it’s important to have a battery that’s the 
right size for the work ahead, and, even more im- 
portant, to have the right quality in that battery. 


Willard Farm Lighting Batteries are built for 
hard work. The plates are heavy; every bit of 
material in them is the best that can be bought. 
Every piece of insulation is carefully tested. 
Wood insulation if you want it—or genuine 
Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation, the most 
enduring battery insulation made. 
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ST LIGHT and pints PLANT 





batteries 


A Suggestion That Will 
Save You = 





It will pay you to 
get facts on the 
power load of your 
lighting plant. You 
can use them to 
real advantage in 
the operation of your plant—in 
the conservation of its present 
battery. 

Getting them now, at a time 
when your present battery is still 
in good shape, is further insurance 
that you will not have to make a 








Your WILLARD BATTERY man 


hasty decision when 
it becomes necessary 
to purchase new 
equipment. 


I'll be glad to run 
out to your place and 
give you detailed information 
about your power load, as well as 
some very valuable information 
on farm lighting batteries. There 
will be no obligation on your part 
at all., Just drop im and make 


yourself known to mé. 
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RUNNING WATER= 


all you want—where you 

want it— when u want it, 

For a modern bathroom—in 

the kitchen— for fire protec- 

tion — watering stock — 

sprinkling the garden — 

and washing the car—all 

are easily a reality with 

a Myers! The ideal sys- 

tem for shallow or deep 

wells. Self-starting—self- 
stopping—self-oiling. 

For more than fifty years Myers has made 

‘Honor-Bile”” Well, House and Cistern 

Pumps, Power Pumps, Pumping Jacks, Cylin- 

$= Hand and Power Spray Pumps, Hay 

‘cols and Door Hangers. 
ae in touch with your Myers dealer—or 
write us today for catalog. C-32 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
86 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio 


Take totes Se 
ft MYERS  -b 


= WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS = DOOR HANGERS) 


























If the roofs on any of your 
buildings have started to leak, 
you can stop the leaks —make 
your roof last years longer, at 
1/10th the cost of a new roof, by 
applying a coat of 


BROWN'S 





























It is a liquid asbestos preparation 
® that comes to you all ready to use 
Quickly and easily applied with brush 
~ ¥ we supply. No matter how badly 
roof is worn, Brown’s Roof Saver 
will seal the cracks and make it al- 
} mort as good as new. Write for 
EE ca ier showing low FAC- 
TORY— “FREIGHT PAID Prices 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Oept.3229 Cieveland, Ohio 
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Don't Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires / 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left in Them 
With National Tirefiller 


Rides Ike air, but 1s absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
ing without having to mend punc 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices, We have special Agency 
Proposition for libe menin unassigned 
territory. 


. National Rubber Filler Compar 
Widens 600 College Street Midlothian, tel 
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LECTRICITY 


Fan back and forth, 
putting hay in the 


the catfish were 


~, Electrical Hay-Hoisting 


By E. R. and V. B. Meacham 


is doing away with 


a certain amount of the delicious 
dawdling with which we used to 
intersperse our periods of hard work. 
When I was ten—and afterward—I used 


to spend the long July days driving old 
back and forth 
mow. But between 
loads, I could sprawl in the shade of the 
barn and look at the sky, and wonder if 
biting down in Sugar 





Just how much it is worth to the farmer 
to get this part of the haying job done 
with a saving of time and effort for both 
himself and his horses, he*must decide 
for himself. The original cost of a hoist is 
from $70 to $120. This is no more than 
the farnier pays for other specialized ma- 
chinery. There is little to wear out about 
a well-made hoist, and it should therefore 
last for many years, making the invest- 
ment per season really very small. The 








/ 











and wiggle my toes and be glad 1 
and hope Ma would make 

strawberry shortcake for supper. 
Nowadays it is possible to use a simple 
device made up of power-driven winding 

drums controlled by suitable clutch and 

rake levers. This device is ready to 
start the instant the load comes to the 
barn, and hustles the hay into the mow 
without argument, confusion or loss of 
time. It is an electric hay hoist. 

Hay hoisting is one of the incidental 
uses for a general-utility motor that comes 
in season this time of year. It takes the 
oo of old Fan, or her successors, a 
brisker-stepping team. It also does away 
entirely with the need for that extra boy 
and releases him for weeding in the garden, 
because the electrical hoist can be oper- 
ated by the man on the load. There is no 
delay while the team is taken off to be 
hitched on the draft rope, and no waiting 
for a slack rope to pull carrier back. 


River, 
was barefoot, 





Hoisting hay at the pose pinay 


application of the hoist to other uses, such 
as loading manure, or handling slings ‘for 
unloading grain, would spread ‘the invest- 
ment over a wider range. 


Low-Cost Operation 


The cost of running the hoist is low. 
On three carefully conducted tests made, 
one by Mr. Churchill of the Adirondack 
Power and Light Company, and two on 
the Wisconsin Farm Electric Experiment, 
the current necessary to lift a ton of hay 
into the mow ranged from 1/5 to 2/5 of a 
kilowatt-hour a ton. This means a cost 
of from two to four cents a ton where the 
electricity costs ten cents a kilowatt-hour. 

On the Allen farm, a completely elec- 
trified farm near Lake. Geneva, Wis., an 
electric hay hoist has been used for several 
years. Here the hay 1s unloaded from the 
rack at the end of the barn. The hoist is 
set up outside. Mr. Allen says of_this 
hoist: “It makes a substantial saving in 
































The hone at the Sasieadiae am is nenendaeea sinmnted + just inside the iin on 
the driveway floor 
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the expense of hay rope, and in time. A 
team of horses is released for mowing, 
tedding and raking because we use it.”’ 

In 1924 George Stillmacher, at Ripon, 
Wis., used a double-drum hoist driven by 
a belt from a five-horse-power motor to 
lift his hay. His barn had the standard 
reversible carrier and a four-tine grapple- 
fork. When the loading was done by 
horses by twelve-year-old Jim, it took 
13 minutes to unload the rack. At 
neighboring farms where the loading was 
timed, it averaged just over 16 minutes. 
After the hoist was put in operation, the 
load was put in the mow in nine minutes. 
This meant a saving of time of from 30 
to 45 per cent. At three cents a kilowatt- 
hour, the rate Mr. Stillmacher paid, this 
saving could be made for a total cost of 
less than $1 for any farmer handling 60 
tons of hay. 


One Man Less in the Crew 


The next summer a neighbor down the 
road, A. E. Smith, used a double-drum 
hoist with a five-horse-power motor for 
the same job. There was a saving of from 
four to twelve minutes on each unloading. 
And since the hoist was operated from the 
load, one less was required in the crew. 
One team was used to operate two wagons. 

At Poynette, Wis., J. F. Forest runs a 
hay hoist with the power generated by his 
wind electric plant. At St. Johnsville, 
N. Y., George Nellis is running a double- 
drum hoist with a_ three-horse-power 
motor. If you ask him how he likes it, he 
will say enthusiastically: 

“Fine. It works like a charm. I would 
hate to go back to driving horses back and 
forth on the hay-fork all day.”’ 

George uses the motor that runs his 
milking-machine for this job. The motor 
is hung from the ceiling of the cow-barn. 
By the addition of a short line-shaft, he 
was able to run a belt through the stairway 
opening to the hoist which sits on the 
driveway floor. 


Getting On to the Ropes 

The man who runs an electric hoist 
must have some of a sailor’s knack with 
ropes, but after he gets on to it, the 
operation goes forward smoothly enough. 
When the men come in from the field with 
a load of hay, one of them jumps off the 
load, starts the motor, throws the rope 
from the control lever of the hoist to the 
man who stays on the load, and then gets 
into the mow. The man on the load pulls 
the rope which is attached to the clutch 
lever, releases the brake on the drum and 
pulls the fork down to the load. 

After the fork is set in the hay, the man 
on the load pulls the control rope until 
the friction clutch is engaged, and holds it 
tight while the hoist lifts the forkful of 
hay from the load. 

When the fork reaches the desired place 
in the mow, the operator slacks the con- 
trol rope to stop the movement of the 
carriage, and pao the trip rope to drop 
the hay in the usual manner. [If the 
hoist is of the double-drum type, the 
operator can now put the reverse drum in 
operation and quickly return the fork. 
This relieves -him of the hand-blistering 
work of hauling on the rope to return the 
carriage. 

aq € 


Commercial fertilizers should be stored 
with care in order to prevent needless 
wastage and to keep in proper condition. 
We have found bags generally unsatis- 
factory. This is espec tally true with acid 
phosphs ite or with mixed fertilizers con- 
taining a.high proportion of this material. 
Acid phosphate has a tendency to rot out 
the bags. With any moisture at all 
present, the material is also likely to be- 
come badly caked. Fertilizer can be 
dumped into dry wooden bins and held in 
good condition without danger of wastage. 
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What does pain 


do with cold houses? 


IVE moisture and frost a 

chance to get into the cracks 
and seams of your house, and 
the cracks and seams open up. 
Cold air from ten thousand 
little openings rushes in—warm 
air rushes out. It is impossible 
to keep some houses warm. 
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Sun Patton's -Proo f 


Paint 


not only is low in square-foot cost on the 
building because of great covering capacity 
per gallon, but it penetrates the fiber and 
pores of the surface—seals your property 
against the action of moisture and decay 
— saves repair bills—prevents property 
depreciation. 


Good paint—a real protective paint — 
pays for itself over and over. 
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-Whatever you need—Glass, quality dealers; used by ex- 


Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or acting painters. } 
Brushes—the Pittsburgh “Guide to Better Homes’— a 
Plate Glass Company has a helpful complete book on home \ 


product that exactly fills furnishing and decorating — 
your requirements. Sold by sent free.. Address Dept. F. 


SL 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer -» Portland, Ore., Los 
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| | , Fence, Steel Posts. 
i mii, Gates, Barbed Wire, 
H Paints ~ Rooting 
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ever. 
guarantee. 


Grove Farm, 
from our 


orbed Wire, 
rices cut tothe bone. Savings greater than 
Every article backed by 
Prompt shipments. 


S We Pay the Freight--You Save 


Read ya SS satisfied users sa: 
were »”? os Vv alter Pierce, Ripley 
ty, Thdfane Se Saved 2 
Have had some ey your 
‘ence for 20 years and it is 
service yet,” says J. O. ° 
Wabash County, 
inots. You, too, can save by buy- 
? sonnet — a — 
: get our ces ore buying. 
j A cael will bring 
: CATALOG promptly. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Since 18663 
Dept 241 Muncie, Indiana 
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| , New Low Prices 
f Now Ready 


Write today for our new 1927 Catalog. 100 


money-saving values in 
wn Fence, Steel Posts, 
Paints and Roofing. 
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“You saved me 
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WE PAY FREIGHT 


PORCH 
i i BATH INCLUDED - 
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pend ware,peints, nails. Plans 


Freight Fo mlb, East of 
Dixon 


ta, lows Missouri, 


Be safe from 
this terrible destroyer of 
farm homes, buildings and 


stock. Over $52,000,000 farm 


losses from lightning last year, 
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ae 
¥ 4 
Ee Oe 
. MI 
i Dosatenne ae FREE | 
4 it Prices fesinde | all lumber, millwork, 
. 4 fornshed FREE, 
i Mississippi and Pec of 
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> Be Yourself 
Against 
a Lightning 





OUR home may be next. 


This New Free Book 


tells how Pm can be absolutely safe— 
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tning is, its cause and preven- 
ee hy experts of the famous 


the nationally recog- 


bived lewean gz protection for almost 
years. 
ai Send for it NOW—Free 


Dodd & Struthers 


807 Plymouth Bldg., Des Moines, In. 
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My Club Helped Me 


By Leona Gale 











Leona Gale, 





won second prize 


girls’ 


local leader. 
in which The Farm Journal offers $1,000 in 
prizes to the most outstanding boys’ and 


highest club leaders in each group. 





leader of the 
Ridge Road Canning Club, 
Washtenaw county, Mich., 
in the 
group of last year’s 
4-H Leadership Contest. 
In this article she gives 
some of her experiences as 
The 4-H Leadership Contest, 


girls’ club leaders, continues this year. 
Prizes will be awarded as follows:, 
Boys Girls 
Ist prize $250 $250 
2d prize 100 ° 100 
3d prize 50 50 


and ten prizes of $10 each for the ten next 


her. mother and her grandmother. 
As I thought of it, I couldn’t see 
much happiness in store for her 
this summer and so I asked her to 
belong to our club. Later some of 
the other girls censured me quite 
strongly for inviting her, but I 
just waited—hoping that that girl 
would get a little pleasure out of 
the work this summer. At first I 
was rather disappointed, for she 
seemed so sad—but gradually we 
drew her into our circle until now 
you would hardly recognize her. 
She enters into our games and 
songs with as much zest as any of 
us. She has developed into an 
entirely different girl—happy, con- 
tented and interested, especially in 
club work. 


Club Work Teaches Patience 








HE credit for my success as a 4-H 

leader really belongs to my club girls 

who have co-operated so well in 
their work. Last year was the first time 
demonstration contests were held in our 
county, and our girls chose two members 
to be on the club team. Fair-time, with 
its usual run of warm weather, came the 
first week of September. Due to the fact 
that we wanted a very good exhibit of 
canned goods, we worked terribly hard 
trying to can “last-minute Blue Ribbon 
fruit,’ and also trying to decide which 
jars really looked the best. 

After all that hurry and bustle we 
awaited the judge’s decision. It came, 
at last, and you can just imagine how 
happy we were to find that we had won 
first place on all our club exhibits, Those 
same exhibits won third place at the state 
fair. All the girls were anxious to belong 
the next year, because the canning proj- 
ect proved to be a good financial venture. 
The girls won, on an average, $6 apiece in 
prizes at the county and state fairs. At 
the end of the season in 1925 our club 
was well known in this part of the county. 
When the farmers’ club of Washtenaw 
county wanted leta at its exhibits, it 
chose some of our girls. 

Our club extends over two counties, 
some girls living in Wayne and others in 
Washtenaw. Often some of our members 
have to drive about ten miles or more to 
attend the meetings. Do you blame me 
for being proud of,them? Any girl in- 
terested enough to drive ten miles or more 
to a club meeting once every two weeks is, 
in my estimation, deserving of a lot of 
praise. We had a large club—for our 
county, anyway—and it was hard to find 
dates that were right for 20 girls—but we 
got along all right. We have the fine 
record of being a 100 per cent club for 
three years. By this I mean that every 
girl who started a project has finished it. 
Ever since this system was started our 
club has had one of these honor certifi- 


cates. 
Worth-W hile Work 

I want to tell you the story of one girl 
who is particularly benefited through our 
club work. This girl has had many handi- 
caps. While quite young, she was very 
sick with spinal menigitis. She lived— 
but was left impaired in health. She has 
not succeeded very well in school, al- 
though she works very hard. There are 
many boys and girls in our school who are 
unkind to her and make fun of these 
things that she can’t help. This spring 
her father died, and she lived alone with 


Canning is our specialty, and our 
canning project is the one of which we are 
most proud. 

All of our girls are quite young, but 
they surely do have a bot of patience. 
There is one girl in particular. She is 
only ten years old, and has been in club 
work for two years. The first year, even 
though competing with girls twice her 
age, she won third place on her exhibit. 
We thought that she was quite young to 
be in a canning club, and so this year she 
was only in the food-study work. But 


she expects to can a lot this coming year. 
In order to get into training for next 





This is Leona 


year’s project she tried a few canning 
experiments this year. I watched her can 
one pint of strawberries. Each berry had 
to be just the right size, shape and color, 
and each one had to be placed “just so. 4 
I didn’t wonder, after seeing her can, 
that her finished jars looked better than 
most of those in our fair exhibits. How- 
ever, she is rather young for the work. 

am hoping that our’ club will be 
able to live up to the high ideals set by the 
other clubs and leaders and those set by 
our own members in the past. I want 
our girls to get just as much out of. the 
club as possible, and am surely going to 
work harder than ever this year to be a 
better club leader for our Ridge Road 
Club girls. I am going to try hard and do 
my very best in making our club more 
helpful and more instructive than ever. 


ac @ 


The first issue of “Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H 
Club Leader” is out. ‘Will be issued 
monthly by the Office of Cooperative 
Extension Work, U. S. D. A., Washington, 
D. C. 









































PARKS ON ROOF” and~‘lightning™ are two 
of the greatest causes of farm fires, according to 
insurance statistics. Thousands of farms are pro- 
ected against both these hazards by roofs of Sheet 
Steel. 


Both the building and its Eontents are lightning-safe 
when covered with a properly grounded Sheet Steel 
roof. This fact is borne out by numerous tests and 
extensive field observation. So far as careful re- 
search has been able .o discover, lightning has never 
fired a building protected by a grounded Sheet Steel 
roof. 


A Sheet Steel roof is a fire guard that never sleeps. 
The smooth hard surface literally sheds fire. Sparks 
slidetothe ground or harmlessly burnthemselves out. 


Sheet Steel roofs are durable, safe, economical. Ask 
your local sheet metal contractor or roofer for de- 


This trade-mark stenciled on galvanized 
Sheet Steel is definite insurance to the 
buyer that every sheet so branded is of 
prime quality—full weight for the 
gauge stamped on the sheet—never = 
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Sheet Steel Roofs Give Triple Protection 
Against Weather—Lightning —Fire 


tailed information. Owners will tell you that for 
year-in year-out farm roof economy, Sheet Steel has 
no equal. 


Roofing is just one of many uses in which Sheet 
Steel is giving farmers better service and increased 
economy. Grain stored in Sheet Steel bins can be 
held for market with entire safety. The grain cures 
perfectly in these fire-safe containers, and rats can- 
not gnaw through them. Sheet Steel watering 
troughs, brooders, feeders and ventilation systems 
provide improved sanitation for and better profits 
from live stock. Sheet Steel equipment in the home 
in many forms is of large value. These and many 
similar subjects are discussed in the interesting 
booklet, “THe Service or Sueet Street To THE FARM~ 
er. A letter will bring you a copy. Address 
Sueet Sree: Trave Extension Commirtez, Oxiver 
Bumpine, Pirrssurcu, Pa. 


less than 28 gauge —and that the gal- 
vanizing is of the full weight and 

uality established by the Suzret 
Steet Taape Extension Commitres 
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without a declaration of war from the friends of the defeated 
contenders. 

The modern dairy industry has come into being with the 
invention of the Babcock milk test, the perfection of the 
cream-separator and the application of pasteurization to 
milk. The fresh-milk business of the large cities has called 
into use huge thermos tanks on railroad cars, glass-lined 
tanks.on motor-trucks, and uniformed milkmen. The 
practise of dipping milk from the can to the consumer's 
pail is only a memory. And a good thing it is. 

All these inventions and changes have not 
altered the wedge-shaped body of the dairy-cow, \, 
though. Note similarity of type of the two : 
animals—Red Rose, and the present Holstein 
champion on page 13. Red Rose was one of 
the Roadside aod of Ayrshires which took first prize at 
the Centennial in 1876. She had a record of eleven quarts 
of milk a day for a year. DeKol Plus Segis Dixie is the 
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Continued from page 13 
























they were criticized for talk- 
ing over the heads of farmers. 
But the farmers raised their 
heads, talked back and called 
for more. So the professors 
gave them calcium and phos- 
phorus, enzyms and vitamins; 
and the farmers never 
blinked. Now they ask 
many questions which the 


Above, inspector 
putting the purple 
federal stamp on 
meat. Govern- 
ment inspection 
was scarcely 
dreamed of in 
1877. The beast 
with corkscrew 
horns (left) is the 
type of beef ani- j 
mal still common 
on the ranges 50 
years ago. The breeding herd of Herefords (left) is 
a fair sample of range stuff today 
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world’s champion cow today—a Holstein. There were no 
cows with records of 1,000 pounds of fat 50 yearsago. Today 
every major dairy breed has at least one 1,000-pounder. 

Artificial refrigeration has made the modern meat-pack- 
ing industry possible, and is of vast importance in the dairy 
industry, also. Nearly all the country’s meat now comes 
from highly efficient packing-houses, where every step, 
from the time the animals reach the stockyards until the 
meat is loaded on the cars, is supervised by federal in- 
spectors. Inspected meat is stamped with a purple stamp, 
reading ‘U.S. Inspected and Passed.” 


Control of Livestock Diseases 


Through the agency of a superlatively effective organiza- 
tion of livestock sanitary experts, led by the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, we put pleuro-pneumonia 
completely out of business in this country over 30 years 
ago, and foot-and-mouth disease has never found permanent 
lodgment on American farms; we have had given to us 
without patent royalties a method of preventing hog-cholera 
that ‘mine. 

Animal husbandry, within the last 50 years, has become 
a recognized branch of science at every important agricul- 
tural college, and, as a result of that development, beef 
animals are on the market at 1,000 


professors honestly admit they can not begin to answer. 

An outstanding development. in the last 50 years is the 
widespread recognition of the value of purebred sires. 
Nowhere is there greater evidence of this than in the quality 
of beef animals coming from the ranges. The Longhorn 
has given way to cattle carrying a large percentage of 
pure blood of the Hereford, Shorthorn and Angus breeds. 
Some of the range states have laws which forbid the use of 
sires, other than purebreds of the recognized beef breeds, on 
the ranges. 

Just as outstanding in the dairy field is the cow-test 
association. The first organization of this kind was or- 
ganized at- Newaygo, Mich-¥in 1906. There are now con- 
siderably more than 700 associations. These associations, 
by showing the actual production of cows and their response 
to feed, have enabled us to draw the line clearly between 
profitable and unprofitable cows, regardless of pedigree. 
Hence, the place of the poor-producing purebred is insecure, 
and at the same time the good grade is coming into her own. 

What of the future? We have come some in 50 years— 
no doubt about it. But one does not have to qualify as a 
prophet to say that the next 50 years will far surpass the 
past 50. We will certainly fit the livestock business more 
economically to the farming structure. 
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to 1,200 pounds weight and two years 
or less in age. A calf that had yet to é 
celebrate his first birthday walked 
out of the International show ring 
last fall wearing the purple ribbon of 
the grand champion. Ton litters and 
the “McLean county system” of hog 
sanitation are revolutionizing pork- 
production methods. Canny farmers 
market their pigs at six to nine 
months, weighing 225 pounds. The 
sheep-grower does not let his lambs 
go to market at greater weights than 
80 pounds if he can help it. He has 
learned that early gains are cheaper, 
and early prices are higher. 

With it all goes a knowledge of the 
science of animal nutrition which 
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would have given the man of 1877 a 
headache to listen’ to. When the 
college professors first began lecturing 
about protein, carbohydrates and fat, 
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: Chicago stockyards, 1871. Nothing here 
that looks like a modern poemeryiont- 
Open country in the backgrou 
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Those gciden evening hours— 











give them the brightness they deserve 


Evening hours. .. 
well done. . 


precious hours . 
. but robbed of their glory in thousands of farm homes by feeble, 


. life’s richest reward for a day’s work 


flickering kerosene lamps. Not until you have installed a Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Light Plant can you even begin to know how much more these hours can mean! 


\ HY have youwaited? Isitbecause Youhaveonlytoinspect the new Home 

you are afraid alight plant will be Electric Power Plant to know that the 
just one more thing to attend ton an ultimate in farm lighting has now been 
already crowded life? Then you have realized. See it in action. Listen to the 


much to learn about this 
protected plant with its one- 
knob control that a boy or 
girl can operate safely. 


Have you waited be- 
cause you thought light 
plants were not all that 


they should be? Then re- © 


member that the present 
Fairbanks-Morse plant is 
the finished result of twenty 
years of experience. Yes, 
Fairbanks-Morse built the 
first of allhome light plants 
and has been constantly 
improving it ever since! 


smooth purr of its balanced 
engine. See the flood of un- 
flickering light it gives. In- 
spect the advanced features 
that are possessed by it alone. 


Then picture the wonders it will 
work in your home—the well earned 
rest that will come to mother’s 
tired arms when electricity does 

much of the housework— 
___ the prideful smiles of the 
“young folks when the old 
¥ home grows brillianteunder 
the magic of electricity. 


















All this is as close as your 
Fairbanks-Morse dealer—as close 
as the coupon below. Why have 
you waited P 


A small payment and home com- 
fort is yours under the F-M 





Finance Plan 
PRICES quoted are ““Z"" Engines Home Water Plants Feed Grinders 
cash f. 0. b. factory;  2hp. battery equipt .. $ 48.50 Prices range from $84.75 “Plate type, 4-inch . ss. $ 11.00 
2 hp. magneto equipt.. 58. and up, depending on _Plate type, 8-inch .......... 40.00 


add freight to your 


3 hp. magneto equipt.. 101.00 
town. 6 hp. magneto equipt.. 153.00 


Plate type, 10-inch . 


: 55.00 
type and size. All-Purpose Hammer Type 135.00 





Fairbanks- om & Products also include Hammer and Plate Type Feed Grinders, Fairbanks Scales, 
ashing Machines, Electric Motors, Pump Jacks, Power Heads, ete. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Home: ‘Light - -Plants 


Manufacturers 


Fairbanks- Morse Products 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 3131 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
0 Fairbanks Scaies 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union 


Chicago, U.S. A. 






Please send free book describing new Light Plant, also complete 
information concerning the items I have checked. 


’ Engines o Washing Machines Name 
Steel E clipse Windmills © Electric Motors , 
() Home Water Plants mp Jacks Address neti ccntatieiailaieiediient cs 6+) UD : 
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t 
He ome Light Plants 
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. C Plate 


_ : pe 
QO Feed Grinders a} 2 ad Type Town......... 
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Why you should 
have a 
Fairbanks- Morse 


1 Compact. Completely 
enclosed. No separate 
tanks for fuel, oil or 
water. 


2 Both electricity and en 
gine powerfrom one plant 
at one cost. 


3 Easy tooperate. Use with 
or without storage batter- 
ies. With battery simply 
press lever to start. 


4 Selective control. Note 
single switch knob con- 
trol in illustration for 
**start,’’ ‘high charge,’’ 
‘‘low charge,’’ ‘‘stop,” 
‘*belt;’’ and ‘‘line.’’ 


5 Advanced design. Rotat- 
ing parts balanced as in 
finest automobiles. Has 
patented ‘‘Ricardo’’ cyl- 
inder head and unique 
cooling system of our 
own design. Pressure 
lubricated. And many 
other advanced features. 


6 Economical. More power 
from same fuel. Operates 
on kerosene or gasoline. 


7 Safe. Approved by Fire 
Underwriters. 


8 No flicker of lights. 
9 Completely equipped. 


This new plant is built in two sizes, 
750 and 1500 Watts. 








Automatic electric, engine or 

motor driven home water plants 

and pneumatic water systems, 
to 5000 gallons per hour 





“Z” Engines. A half million 
farmers regard these sturdy 
plants the biggest dollar-for- 


— 


Steel Eclipse Windmills. Here is 

a windmill that will last alifetime. 
Self - oiling, all - metal construc- 

paver ed we wen in ve ate new 

machi 

ed. Built with the same care 

a fine engine. Sizes8 ie end lergor 








use for many years, giving general 
satisfaction to their many owners 
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You can save time and 
worry by using ‘‘Save-the- 
Horse.” It is guaranteed. 
If the spavin or other lame- 
ness is not permanently 
stopped, you get your money back, 
There’s absolutely no risk, for your horse 
or for you—and you both keepon working! 
“‘Save-the-Horse” is for spavin, thoropin, 
ringbone and tendon trouble. It ends 
shoulder, knee, ankle or hoof lameness. 
Proven by 34 years of successful use. 
Farmers declare it is the best protection 
against lameness; thousands keep it at 
hand to guard against delay and urge us 
to refer owners of lame horses to them. 


“‘Save-the-Horse’’ is simple to use. 
The new FREE book tells how to 
locate the trouble and the easy- 
to-follow directions tell exactly 
how to apply “‘Save-the-Horse” 
for 62 different kinds of lameness. 
Anybody can do it. 


The new FREE ‘‘Save-the-Horse’’ book 
will settle all doubt and contains all the 
veterinary facts afarmerever wants. Any- 
body can understand it and diagnose lame- 
ness with it as a guide. Write for your cop 
today and a sample of our guarantee bond. 
Veterinary advice is free, too! 


Troy Chemical Co. 
322 State St. Binghamton, N.Y. 


Pe 2 nar ee fl home treatment is 

wi — guarantee by all good 
oe druggists. It comes in a handy pack- 
gat goo" ie with complete directions. If your 
avorite druggist hasn't it in stock 
we will ship direct, postpaid. Don't 
take a substitute; “Save-the-Horse” 
is guaranteed to do all this adver- 
tisement says. 
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10 to 15 Per Cent 


By using a Stewart Machine 
for shearing you will get 
about a pound more wool 
from theaverage sheep. Figure 
what it means at present wool 

Machine pays for itself 
many times and saves a lot of 
work and expense. 


Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
Hand Power Shearing Machine 
The world’s best hand-operated 
shearing machine. porane stun 
ey easy —shears fast. 

vasy touse. Guaranteed to 

ve satisfaction or money 
































k. $24 at your dealer's or 
send us $2 and we will ship 
it from here. Pay balance 
on arrival. 


FreeBook (or % lacrease profits. 


Chi 
cago Flexible Shaft Company 


t 
diated ere Reed, Chicago 















Shearing Machinery 
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Watch the Gilts 
By W. C. Smith 











AN old sow will make a good bed and 


about nine times out of ten a gilt 
will not, which is the chief reason why 
we lost several pigs last April. Our old 
sows farrowed late in March and saved 
most of their pigs—97 per cent—partially 
because we watched a little closer than 
we did the gilts farrowing later, but prin- 
cipally because they burrowed down in the 
straw, carried litter where they wanted it 
and generally took care of themselves. 
The gilts were bred purposely to farrow 
later, but one of those cold, dismal winds 
set in, that sometime chill the Wabash, 
Ohio and entire Mississippi valleys. Two 
gilts got back in a thicket and farrowed 
without bedding under some bushes and 
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Arrangement of pens, stove in center 


were not found for two days. These lost 
six pigs. Others just lay on top of the 
bedding in the houses and made no pre- 
tensions of protecting their litters. An 
older sow, farrowing under the same con- 
ditions, would have saved every pig. We 
have had them do that numbers of times. 


The Extra Pig Is Profit 

Watch the gilts. The instinct of 
motherhood is not develo in them as 
it will be, and the first litters must be 
given plenty,of attention unless weather 
conditions are ideal. One extra pig per 
gilt means a lot in the aggregate. Heavy 
rains during and after harvest last season 
spoiled so much straw that it is hard to 
get straw in some parts of the Corn Belt. 
Shredded _ corn-fodder, planer «shavings, 
poor-quality hay and the grass used in, 
packing chinaware and glassware can all 
be used as substitutes. e have already 
made arrangements to take all of the pack- 
ing hay from the stores in our little town. 
Our old sows get by pretty well, but our 
gilts need all the attention we can give 
them. It pays. 

If the weather is cold at farrowing time, 
you can heat the pens in the central house 
with a small brooder-heater. The arrange- 
ment shown in the sketch has been found 
ideal. Four pens are grouped about a 
space six feet square in the center. This 
can be adapted to practically any hog- 
house of the rectangular type. 

Small doors, not large enough to allow 
the mother hog to enter, are cut through 
each side of the pen, so that small pigs 
can enter and take advantage of the heated 
hover. The type of brooder and stove used 
for baby je will be O. K. 

When ‘running the flue through the 
roof, cut a hole approximately twelve 
inches larger in diameter than the diameter 
of the flue itself, then cover the ag Ate | 
space with a large sheet of tin throug 
which thas been cut a hole just large 
enough to take the flue itself. 
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Never!—No, Never!—have you 
seen anything just like it. Farmers clear 
across the continent are talking about the 
great Surge Milker and its wonderful new 
milking method. It is making records for 
breeders who never dared use a machine 
before. And they all say it is the easiest 
machine to clean they have ever seen. 
Write today—NOW—for the great Surge 
Catalog telling all about this great wonder. 
This book is FREE. You need it. It con- 
tains a lot of information worth real money 
to you. Write for it—NOW. 


PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE CO. 
2843 W.19th St.,Dept, 25-03 Chicago, Ill. 





Inspiring 


New Book 


A simply-worded handbook 
for livestock feeders, dairy- 
men, poultry raisers, telling 
how to select the best feeds 
for producing more milk, more 
pork, more eggs and quicker, 


bigger profits. Written by 
Prof. John M. Evvard of the 
Towa Agricultural Experiment Station; 
distributed solely by us as a service 
to the feeders of America. 


Send Me Your Name 


I'll gladly mail you a copy of tis 
valuable book absolutely free. No 
stringstoit. You NEED this . 
{ want youtohaveit. 100 pages of 
instructive questions and answers. 
It will make you money. Write name 
and address on scrap of paper and 
mail to 

James H. Murphy, Pres. 

MURPHY PRODUCTS CO. 

Dept. 330 Burlingtes, Wis. 
Manufacturers of 
Murphy's Mineral Feeds 

















< LAA I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs—drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package . 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address, 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
pce ar elf ey ploy ay) ph omg Bory A we 

ht en more in . lin - 
isfied, yout epunagrt back. Write at once to E B. Marshall: Pree, 

230 University Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





FARM 
FENCE 


rH TR CEST oc TENE 
ie) LACEMENT AND REPAIRS ON THE’ 
4 a4 FARM. WRITE FOR. 1927 CATALOG 


ave. 
ue 








THE L. B. SILVER CO., 
0.1. C. AND CHESTER WHITE BOARS. Bred 


lifie. Large kind. Booklet free. Prices 
the boy or girl right with some registered stock. 








Originators and most extensive breeders. 


R 13, Salem, Ohio 








gilts, Pigs $8. each. No kin. Pedi; . Pro- 
ie. Start 


FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS 
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Rupture of Swine 
Is Hereditary 
By R. F. Collins 
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FR )M a total of 30 pigs, farrowed on 
farms in my locality not long ago, 
eleven were ruptured or became ruptured 
during the first few weeks of life. The 
owners were practical farmers who 
thought they knew all about hog-raising, 
and no cause for this trouble could be 
found until George E. Rollison, a local 
veterinarian, was called in. He investi- 
gated the cases and found that all the 
sows had been bred to the same sire. The 
sire was ruptured, and came from a litter 
where rupture was prevalent. 

“Swine rupture is hereditary,’”’ Rollison 
explained, “and in most cases the ten- 
dency in little pigs to become ruptured 
can be traced to the parent stock. Boars 
with unnatural growths about the body, 
dropsical swellings or thin abdominal 
walls are always a menace and should 
never be used as breeders. It is just as 
important to see that breeding-stock is 
free from this condition as it is to inquire 
about type or pedigree. Failing to do 


this, the farmer loses money, and brings 
upon himself a lot of unnecessary bother 
and expense.”’ 

« « 


To Put a Ring in a 
Bull’s Nose 


First of all, when ringing a bull, see that 


he is securely tied. Use the dehorning * 


chute, if you have one. If not, tie the 
bull’s head to a strong post. To make the 
hole for the ring, get a punch made for 
this purpose. You can se one from a 
dealer who sells dairy supplies. Some 
folks use a 5 ett woe! fe pocket-knife 
blade for this purpose. After the hole is 
made, put in the ring. After the ring is 
screwed in its place, sandpaper it very 
carefully to remove rough edges near the 
ocr W OF as that may injure the nose 
of the null. 
cq @ 


Breaking a Colt Isn’t Hard 


A good way to break colts, if you have 
plenty of time, .is to begin by putting the 
halter on the colt and then turning it 


loose. After it becomes accustomed to 
the halter, then put on the bridle and 
turn loose. The next step is to put on 


full harness and alléw the colt to walk 
around loose in barnlot for a while. No 
halter lead strap or hitch rein should be 
allowed to dangle to the ground from 
halter or bridle while on the colt’s head. 

The colt can soon be driven around 
singly with two lines, and before long it 


can be hitched with another horse—a 
gentle one—and both be driven around 
the lot. Soon the two can be hitched to 


a wagon and driven around together. 
Before you know it, the colt ‘will be 


broken Willis Mehanna. 
a a. 
Can You Answer “Yes” 
to These? 


Are you feeding silage or roots, and deg- 
ume hay, to your dairy-cows? Do you 
feed grain in proportion to milk produe- 
tion? Do you keep a record of each cow’s 
feed, and milk produced? Do you uge a 
purebred bull? Do you raise’ the Metters 
from your best cows? Do your cows al- 
ways have salt and plenty of fresh, clean 
water? Are your cows comfortable in 
winter as well asin summer? Do you 
keep your herd bull until you have had 
a chance to compare his daughters with 
their dams? 
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IF you had a hired man who did 
this to your cream you would 
fire him quick. Yet your cream 
separator may be doing the same 
thing and you don’t realize it. 
You can easily tell, without a cent 
of cost, whether ~~ old separator 
is robbing you or not. Ask your De Laval Agent to 
bring out a new De Laval and try this simple test: 
ith old 
Atter cafes Sool and samware taitha 
skim-milk. Hold theskim-milk at 
room temperature and run it through a 
new De Laval. Have the cream thus re- 
covered weighed and tested; then you 
can tell exactly if your old machine 
wasting cream, and what a new 
De Laval will save. 

Thousands have tried this plan and many 
have found a new De Laval would increase their 
cream money from $25 to $200 a year. 

The new De Laval is the best separator made 
in 48 years of De Laval manufacture and leadership. 
It has the wonderful “floating bowl”—the greatest 
/ separator improvement in 25 years. It is 

SIZES guaranteed to skim cleaner. It also runs 


Hand-Electric-Belt easier and lasts longer. f 


"692 to'1430 pown Send coupon for name 

“\ Balance in 15 of De Laval Agent and 
Easy Monthly 
Payments * 


SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 
The De Laval Milker 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Lava! Milker will soon pay for itself. 

-—" 5, More than 35,000 in 
use giving wonderful 
satisfaction. Send for 
complete information. 





















Ss . OTTAWA 

35 rwtst POWER 
lay 

““ MILKER 


Write today forthe most liberal Milker offer ever 





made—Saves you big money—30 Days Trial 
—10-year guarantee. Ready to milk when un- 
crated—No installation cost—no pipes—no 
special equipment—easy to use in any barn. 


Comes Complete—Ready to Use 


gasol electric 18 
5 ay! 9 iosnenees ne easy to =, = 


to #0 cows an 




















































































EAR TAGS 


for all live stock. 
Breeders and 
Dairymen’'s 
Supplies. Qual- 
ity high, prices 


low. Satisfaction teed. Ca’ free. 
C. Hi. DANA CO., 60 Main St. WEST LEBANON, N. H. 












































































AnySize Prepaid 
k "\\d Pa ear 
RE id Parts forl Yea 
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Made in Ten Styles 
Breechingless, Side- 
Backer, Express, etc. 















‘ be 
a Walsh Harness for a 30 day trial on 
your own team See for yourself that 
my harness is stronger, handsomer, better fitting, handier in every 


way—a proven success for over ten years. If not convinced that it is 
the best harness you ever laid eyes on, send it back at my expense. 


Three Times Stronger Than Buckle Harness 
Buckles weaken and tear straps. Walsh 124-inch breeching strap holds 
over 1100 lbs. The same strap with buckles will break at the buckle at 
about 350 lbs. pull. Ordinary harness has 68 buckles. Walsh Harness 
has no buckles. Easy to see why Walsh is three times stronger than 

harness. Packers’ Northern Steer Hide leather—best that can be tanned. 


SAVES REPAIRS— LASTS TWICE AS LONG 
The Walsh Harness costs less because it saves many a dollar in repairs. 
Users show average repair cost of only 9 cents per year. No patching, 
no mending, because no rings to wear straps in two, no buckles to 
weaken and tear straps. Amazing advance in harness making. Easily 
adjustable to fit any horse. Write today for new reduced prices. 

MONTHS TO PAY, 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 

Write today for free book, prices, easy terms, 30-day trial offer, 
and also how to make money showing Walsh No-Buckle harness to 
your neighbors. 


James M. Walsh, JAMES M. WALSH CO. 
123 Grand Ave., Dept. 16 Milwaukee, Wis. 



















Praise the Walsh 


Endorsed by Agricul- 
tural Colleges, Govern- 
ment Experiment Sta- 
tions, leading horsemen 
and thousands of users 
in every state. 

My Free Book gives 
hundreds of letters and 
pictures from users and 
other interesting infor- 
mation. Write for your 



















Days 
Trial 
LOW 


MONTHLY 
TERMS 


Sent ~. 


Service and 


E 
EMPIRE-BALTIC 


Cream Separator 


Here’s'a cream separator for every size herd—from 4 cows up to50 
The famous Empire-Baltic at money saving prices, New shipments 
direct from factory every month. Prompt shipment from our nearest 
warehouse, Each separator sent complete with tools, oil, brushes, 
etc. Easy payments or discount for cash. Money back guarantee. 





MO hour 0 Ibs. 
2 | 350 Ibs. hour 7 |__750 Ibs. hour 


Write us. Get our New Bargain Prices—as low as $19.75. Send 
no money. Just say, “Send FREE Catalog.” No obligation. 





Order rey, foryour Empitre- 
NOW! cream checks. 











it 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR SALES CO., Inc. 
725 Baltic Bide. Louisville, Ky. 


tie with large 
Exclusive U. S. Factory Representatives 





Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons 
and Trailers. Also any size steel or wood wheel to fit 
any farm truck, wagon or trailer. Farm Tractors— 
Crawler Attachment for Ford or International Tractors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 12 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


~FELNCE, | TOWNSEND WIRE STRETCHER 


2D Works easily. Saves time and labor. Grips like 
wa pcos for a 26-in. a vise, stretches tight, can’t slip. Easily attached 









Freight < : 
Prepaid in Ill. and tnd. i and, detached. | — for stretching plain, 
18e in Iowa and only slightly ¢ wire. e man using it can 
more in other states for freight. ww Ba ng post without 
assistance. 


WE PAY at User Direct. J 
Lowprices barb wire. suere ne: ] 
INTERLOCKING FEN e 
Box if? MORTON. ice. 





Many Townsend Stretchers have been in use for 25 int without one 
| cents repairs. § faction guaranteed. If your dealer hasn't it write 
direct. Ff. 1. TOWNSEND, PAL POST, N. Y. 
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Annual Veterinary 


Inspection 
By F. R. Cozzens 











GROUP of farmers in Dunbar com- 
munity, Washington county, Ohio, 
are giving their dairy herds a yearly 
veterinary inspection at a cost of only 
50 cents a cow. This fee covers a 
thorough examination of each animal, 


| with suggestions and advice regarding 


any abnormal condition that may be 
found. The plan was put in force by an 
organized ring; and not only has it saved 
money for each member, but it has also 
enabled these farmers to check in the 
start many livestock diseases which 
would have proved fatal had they been 
neglected. 

“Our nearest veterinarian lived twelve 
miles away, and it took a $10 bill to bring 
him out to our farms,” Roy Malster, the 
organizer, told me recently. “For this 
reason the vet was called only as a last 
resort; the farmers treated various dis- 
eases with home remedies and often 
neglected minor ailments until they 
became serious. We lost many cows in 
this way, until the spring of 1923; when 
the county agent took a hand, and to- 
gether we devised a plan to prevent it. 


A Veterinary Co-Op 

“A ring of ten farmers was organized 
for the purpose of getting veterinary 
service, and a committee was appointed 
to lay our plan before tle doctor. Our 
combined herds numbered 30 cows, and 
the veterinarian agreed to examine these 
animals for the sum of $15, ‘provided we 
furnish his transportation and lodging. 
His terms were accepted and a day was 
set for his visit. 

“At the time mentioned, the doetor 
drove out to the central farm and in- 
spected a herd. When he had finished, a 
man was waiting to take him to another 
farm, and this practise was,continued until 
each member had been served. It re- 
quired nearly two days to do all this, but 
during that time the veterinarian found 
six cases of garget, two cases of poisoning, 
one of rheumatism, treated an injured 
cow, and performed several minor opera- 
tions. Some of the cases had been over- 
looked by the owners, and some would 
have proved fatal without proper treat- 
ment. It was estimated that our ring 
saved more than $100 by that visit alone. 

“Since that time, we have followed the 
plan of having our herds examined each 
year, usually in the early summer. The 
main idea for these annual visits is to 
check disease before it infects a herd. ‘By 
pulling together in a community ring we 
are making this possible at less than one- 
tenth the Beast cost.”’ 


<q ,@ 


Free-Choice Salt for Sheep 


Allowing your sheep to lick salt freely is 
much better than mixing a limited amount 
with the ration. This we learn from ex- 
periments conducted at Ames, lowa, ever 
since the winter of 1912-13. The sheep 
must, of course, be gradually broken in to 
helping themselves, or their salt appetite 
may bring them disaster. 

The reason free-choice salt-feeding is 
better is that different feed rations con- 
taia different quantities of mineral, 
thereby varying a good deal the amount 
of salt required by the sheep or lamb. It 
is impossible, so far, to estimate the exact 
amount of salt required with each ration. 

In this experiment, the feeding of beet 
molasses greatly decreased the salt con- 
sumption, while alfalfa stimulated the 
demand for salt. 
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Exercise for Bulls, 
Hog Prices, etc. 








HE dairy-bulls at the New York State 

i College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., 
number usually six to eight. They walk 
n endless platform made of pieces of 

ber hinged together, and with a slight 
The wheels over = this runs 
connected by belts throdgh a counter- 
shaft toa pump. Thus, instead of turning 
chine doing no useful work, the bulls 

» all the water needed in the cow- 

s, while taking their exercise. F. B. 


Cottonseed and oat hulls: Frank 
Prucka, of Fort Crook, Nebr., fattens 
ttle on sweet-clover pasture, cotton- 
d-meal and oat hulls. He summer 
ls only. The sweet clover puts on 
first gain, and then for a few 
ks 125 animals get 1,600 pounds 
lay of cottonseed-meal and 600 
nds a day of oat hulls. The hulls 
merely as a cheap compact 
ighage to balanée the meal. Prucka 
been feeding 20 years. G..R: H. 
August Siebels, Harrison county, Iowa, 
», run his hogs—from 500 to 600 
ul in a bunch. He changed that 
m to one of dividing up the bunch 
three or four groups and handling 
groups separately. The change 
ted in fewer death losses and the 


made much better gains on the 
_ character and amounts of feed. 
\ st vaccinates 


all his hogs before 
on full feed. B. 
[he primer class in dairying, please 
this rule: The cost of grain is 
t half the total cost of feeding a 


To “‘dock” full-grown lambs or sheep, 
s no better way than to tie a string 
nd the tail, tightly, clese to the body. 
place the tail on a block of wood, 
hatchet or corn-knife or some sharp 

n the tail and with a hammer strike 
ll of hatchet, or back of corn-knife, 

| hard blow. Let the string stay 
stub for several hours to prevent 


ng. This method .is easy and 
humane. This does not mean that lambs 
sh | be allowed to mature before dock- 
ing Doék and castrate lambs when a 
week or ten days old, A. A. Colburn. 


Hogs harvest one out of 14 acres of 

corn. Therefis a great saving 

labor in hogging down corn. Ever 

t? The pigs do every bit as well 

when fed by hand. 

The best measure of a cow’s efficiency is 
t feed cost of 100 pounds of milk. ‘Tf 
ise this yardstick, you will not be 





misled by changing factors, such as selling 

pr f milk. 

A good] ‘ 

eH High prices for hogs come, 
3) on the average, once about 

land ~| every four years. The re- 


10% | lation of the price of hogs 
a to the price of corn is an 
important price determiner. 

The average for the last 20 years 
shows, that 100 pounds of pork would 
buy about eleven bushels of corn. In 
July, 1924, it would buy only seven 
and one-half bushels of corn. When 

rn is cheap compared to pork, as 
it is now, a large number of people 
go into raising hogs. If 100 pounds 
of pork buys only a little corn, people 
go out of the hog business. Cheap 
hogs follow cheap corn by a year or 
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Hlealth and Profits 


RE you killing your cows with kindness? 
Are you wasting good feed dollars in 
ineffective attempts to force production? 
Too much heavy, rich, expensive rations that 
the overworked digestive and assimilating 
organs cannot convert into milk makes your 
cows logy, off feed—the easy prey of disease. 


Kow-Kare, used with the winter feed, shows such 
amazing milk gains simply because it actively aids 
the digestive organs, stimulates assimilation— builds 
national health and vigor right where the milk-making 
process occurs. Kow-Kare is not in itself a food, It 
throws no added burden on the cow’s digestive func- 
tions. Its action is not temporary—but PERMA- 
NENT. It invigorates the productive process— makes 
the cow thrive on the less expensive NATURAL foods. 

Gear up your cows to higher milk yields right now. 
It-costs you nothing to give your cows this vital help. 
The added milk much more than pays the slight cost. 
You get cow-health insurance as a BONUS. A single 
can of Kow-Kare will ration a cow one to two months. 
Full directions are on every can. 


Prevent Disease Losses 


Most cow diseases are prevented entirely where Kow- 
Kare is used with larity. By keeping the cow’s 
vitality at a high level expensive cow troubles cannot 
gain a foothold. When disorders such as Barrenness, 
Retained Afterbirth, Abortion, Bunches, Scours, Lost 
Appetite, etc., do creep in, Kow-Kare brings speedy 
recovery by restoring the health and vigor of the 
organs where these troubles always originate. Kow- 
Kare rescues many a hopeless cow—turns many a 
loss into profit. 
Feed dealers, | gy stores, druggists have Kow- 
Kare—$1.25 and 65c sizes, (six large cans, $6.25). 
-Full directions on the can. Mail orders sent Ye 20 
if your dealer is not supplied. Our valuable free book 
on cow diseases sent free, on request. 


Dairy Asbo. Co., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 


Makers of Kow-Kare, Bag Balm, Grange Garget 
Remedy, American Horse Tonic, ete. 


_ KOW-KARE 


FAMOUS CONDITIONER 


‘ 


When Cows 
FRESHEN 


no investment is so 
certain to pay Ms re- 
turns as givin, Ow- 
Kare. Instead of ez- 

ing trouble at calv- 
ing you prevent it with 
this great invigorator. 
Thousands of dairy- 
men no longer think 
of letting cows freshen 
without the aid of 
Kow-Kare— fedtwoto 
three weeks before and 
after. It assures a 


healthy vigorous cow 
and calf. 
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IO, “Years 
Poultry, 


By Michael K. Boyer 


BOUT the time The Farm Journal was hatching from 
A its shell, the poultry sharps of the day recognized 26 
breeds of poultry. They were: Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, American Dominiques, Light and Dark Brahmas, 
Buff, Partridge, White and Black Cochins, Single-Comb 
Brown, White and Black Leghorns, White-Faced Black 
Spanish, Blue Andalusians, White, Silver-Gray and Col- 
ored Dorkings, Polish, Golden Spangled, Silver Spangled, 
Golden Penciled, Silver Penciled, White and Black Ham- 
burgs, Mottled Houdans, Black Crevecours and Black 
LaF leche. 

Today we have 24 distinct breeds in the American class 
alone, where 50 vears ago we had only two. Besides, 
we have eight in the Asiatic class, fifteen in the Mediter- 
ranean, twelve in the English, two in the Oriental, 
two in the Continental, one in the Polish, six in 
the Hambirg and four in the French. In all, 
there are 64 recognized 
breeds, not including Games 
and Bantams, against 26 
listed 50 years ago. 

The Game fowls known 
50 years ago were the Black- 
Breasted Red, the Brown 
Red, the Ginger Red, the 
Yellow Duck-Wing, the Sil- 
ver Duck-Wing, the Pile, 
the White, Black and Gray 
—nine altogether. Today there 
Game class. 

Then the Game Bantams, too, were popular, and the 
sharps of that day disqualified cocks that weighed more 
than 24 ounces, and hens weighing more than 20 ounces. 
The judges of today set the weight of cocks not over 28, 
and hens not more than 26 ounces. Of Bantams other 
than Game, there were the Sebright, Black, White, Pekin 
or Cochin, and Japan. In all there were six breeds, including 
the Game, against 17 recognized today. 


The List of Breeds Has Grown 


Of ducks there were the Aylesbury, Rouen, Cayuga, 


fi\\ fi : tne teens — y 


are eleven breeds ‘in the 


East Indian or Labrador, Call, White Crested, White 
Muscovy and Pekin. Eight breeds in all, compared with 
14 today. 


Of geese there were the Toulouse, Emden, White «China, 
Egyptian er Nile, and the African—five in all against 
seven today. 

Of turkeys there were the Black, Buff, Slate, Narraganset 
and Bronze. Five breeds with seven today. 

Fifty years ago judges were instructed, when disquali- 


fying fowls, “to keep in view the Golden Rule.’”’ Probably 
much-needed advice at that time. 
Wonderful advancement has been made in artificial 


incubation in) the past 50 years. It was not until 1847 that 
the practical incubator was invented. It was a crude affair, 
however, and it was not until 1887 that a real, practical 
incubator was placed on the market. The authorities of 







The incubator of 50 years ago was 
crude, but it did fairly go 


Baby chicks shipped in boxes divided into com- 
partments holding 25 chicks each, carry safely 


50 years ago were not very enthusiastic on the subject of arti- 
ficial incubation, no doubt due to the fact that so little was 
known about it at that time. Failures were plenti- 
ful, and the late I. K. Felch, who lived to see the 
day when artificial incubation came into general 
use, at that early date sent out a word of warning: 
“No incubator is of any value, whatever, unless 
it contains within itself every principle, every 
hase and every condition that Nature furnishes 
or the incubation of the egg, and the successful 
hatching of the chick.”’ As a rational deduction 
from this, he said, no one can invent a successful 
incubator unless he fully understands what 
those essential conditions are. 


Early Incubators 


The first machines, and their lamp attach- 
ments, were so crude that fires frequently oc- 
curred, and in a number of cases entire buildings 
were destroyed. But improvements came and 
danger from fire has now been reduced to a minimum. 

In 1896 W. P. Hall, of New York, built and placed on 


work 





At left—Barred Plymouth Rock hen, 1927 model. Right 
—a specimen of 50 years ago. Some difference! 


the market the first mammoth machine, with a capacity 
of 5,700 eggs. Later on other makes [Continued on page 62 
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Records of production at the great egg- 
laying contests mount higher andyhigher 














each year. Imagine'a scene in 1877 like 
this at the Vineland egg-laying contest 
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A small dry goods, shoe 
and clothing store was 
opened in a small town 
in the west, serving a 
few hundred homes. 























The one smallstorehasgrown 
into a Nation- Wide Institu- 
tion of 773 Department Stores 
serving millions of homes. 


FROM ACOBN-TO OAK 
After 25 years Q growth 


now a nation-wide s 


WE are celebrating,with pride and thank- 
fulness our Twenty-fifty or Silver Anni- 
versary—with pride for the privilege of serving 
the American public—with thankfulness for the 
generous response that has come to our effort. 


Since the Spring day in April, 1902, when Mr. 
Penney inaugurated, in a small and incon- 
spicuous manner, a Retail Shopping Service 
which was destined to become one of Nation- wide Helpful- 
ness, a quarter of a century has passed. 


It has been a period of notable growth and expansion, of 
winning millions of friends, of ing them faithfully, of bas- 
ing achievement upon the good will of mutual satisfaction. 


During all these eventful years, we have been mindful of our 
responsibilities to the legion of patrons who have contributed 
and are today contributing, so continuously and so generously, 
in helping make our Service one not of profit alone but of the 
confidence that rests on good will. 


Never for a moment have we knowingly wavered from the 
responsibility of this relationship. It has always been to us an 
inspiration to reach out for greater things, that we might be 
the better prepared to render a Service which should prove to 
be more and more beneficial to the increasing numbers who 
come to us. 


Not only is that one little Golden Rule Store of 1902—now 
itself grown to far larger proportions—still serving the people 
in and about Kemmerer, Wyoming, but there has sprung from 


FROM COAST TO COAST 





shopping service 


its applied principles and policies, others to 
a present total of 773 Department Stores, 
scattered over 46 States. 


All these are children of what we now affec- 
tionately term, The Mother Store; all happily 
operate in the Service of the public under the 
name of the J. C. Penney Company. 
The Founder of this Organization—Mr. James 
C. Penney—builded in his pioneering days more enduring and 
substaritially than he knew. 


His ideals and practices—square treatment alike to all chinsine 
—and the extent to which he packed Value into every Dollar 
of purchase—these constitute the pattern according to which 
this enormous business has been shaped and which has caused 
it to grow until it has now become a Nation-wide Institution, 
serving more than 3,000,000 homes. 


The dynamic selective and buying power of the Company 
created by its tremendous volume of cash sales, which, in 1926, 
amounted to $115,682,737.86, gives a saving power to the 
public which means much to the thrift and to the economic 
life of the people of every community where it operates a Store. 


At this milepost in our history, we pause only long enough to 
express our thanks to the great American people for their con- 
tinued confidence and appreciation of our efforts in their behalf 
and to offer the assurance that in the future as in the past we 
shall strive to serve not only well but better and better with 
each succeeding business day. 


OUR ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION BEGINS APRIL FIRST! 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
‘‘THE STORE NEWS” 


beautifully illustrated by 
rotogravure, showing you 
how to save large sums on 
Dry Goods, Clothing, Fur- 
nishings, Shoesand kindred 
lines —standard quality 
goods! Apost-card will 





RETAIL SALESMEN 





A NATION-WIDE 
INSTITUTION 
WANTED 

NNEYU experienced in our lines, to 
train for Co-partner Store 
Managers, providing for 
id the continuous growth of 
our Company and especi- 
ally the ccpuog planned 





for 1927. Write for par- 


bring it Haas Offices and Warehouse—330 W. 34th pata ticulars. 
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HOW T0 MAKE A {- 


BROODER AT HOME 


‘A 14-year-old boy can make, in an 
hour, a brooder that will raise husky, 
healthy chicks. The materials needed 
are a shoebox, one-sixth yard of oil-cloth, 
a handful of nails and a Putnam Brooder 
Heater. A hammer and a saw are the 
only tools you need. The cost of this 
practical home-made brooder, complete 
with Heater, will not be more than $4.96. 

After making and using such a brooder, 
Joseph Sevigny, a breeder of Minorcas 
at Arctic, R. I., writes: ‘‘I never lost 
one chick and raised over 100, and with 
these made a clean sweep at Providence 
and Arctic Shows.’’ 

This home-made brooder will care for 
from 35 to 60 chicks. For a larger num- 
ber, simply use more brooders. The 
chicks do better when divided into small 
flocks. 





Simple and 
Practical 





You can operate this home-made brood- 
er anywhere—in a sunny room, in an open 
shed or if provided with a roof, out of 
doors. To clean and disinfect, you simply 
lift out the hover and Heater. The floor 
of the brooder is even with the ground 
so that the chicks easily learn to run 
out .and in. Ventilation is automatic. 
The Heater radiates heat from above 
upon the backs of the chicks, like the 
mother hen. The hover is so constructed 
that the chicks can find the exact warmth 
they like best. It can be adjusted to suit 
any season. January to July. 


The Putnam Brooder Heater burns 10 days with- 
out filling or trimming. It can not be blown out or 
flare up—is fire-safe. The Putnam Heater is prac- 
tically indestructible—made throughout of brass 
and galvanized iron. You should beware of heaters 
similar in outward appearance but using the old- 
style and unsafe wick burner, requiring trimming 
every day. The Putnam label is on every genuine 
Putnam Heater. It is a guarantee of satisfaction. 







Burns 10 days without attention 


Postpaid 
to your 
door 





How to Get the Brooder Heater: 


Send $4.75, check or money order, to l. PUTNAM, 
Route 330-R, Elmira, N. Y. I will s ip you a Gal- 
vanized Steel Heater, postpaid to your door. If you 
prefer a pure aluminum one, send $6.25. If not 
satisfied, return the Heater in good order within 30 
or I will refund zon money. 

rections for building the Brooder are packed with 
every Heater. 

My booklet, Bp § Helps,”’ free on request. It tells how 
to make at home practical Brooders, Oat Sprouters and Non- 
Freeze Drinking Cabinets. Will save you many Wollars. 
Send today for your copy. 


I. Putnam, Route 330-R, Elmira, N. Y. 
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came into the field and today there are a 
score or more of large, successful machines, 
ranging in size from 1,200 to 40,000 eggs 
capacity. They are sectional in con- 
struction, are heated by hot-water pipes, 
using coal-burning stoves for that pur- 
pose. Some types use gas and others oil 
for fuel. 

The first poultry-show was held in 
Boston, November 15, 1849, in a tent on 





The modern brooder has taken one 
job away from the hen 


Boston Common. But the first regular 
indoor exhibition was not held until five 
years later—in New York City, in Bar- 
num’s American Museum. The Hon. 
Daniel Webster was one of the leading 
exhibitors at the Boston show, entering 
“seven domesticated wild geese; also a 
pair of Java barnyard fowls, of good size 
and appearance.”” P. T. Barnum, the 
great showman, was president of the New 
York association, and he was ably assisted 
in the management of the exhibition by 
such notables as Horace Greeley, Orange 
Judd, George.P. Burnham, A. B. Allen, 
D. D. T. Moore, Luther Tucker, etc. In 
fact, the entire management consisted of 
ministers, lawyers, doctors, editors and 
“*honorables.”’ 

Egg and poultry prdtuction is over four 
times what it was 50 years ago. Today 
the industry is a billion-dollar business 
and stands fifth in importance in the farm 
products of the United States. The center 
of production has slowly switched from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. There are more 
people engaged in poultry work than in 
any other branch of livestock raising. 


Changes in Diet , 


There have been great changes in 
methods of caring for poultry, such as in 
feeds and feeding, housing, preventing 
and handling diseases, etc. The error of 
the all-corn diet has been corrected. 
Probably of still greater benefit than 
the home-mixed rations are the grains and 
ground-grain mixtures, put up and sold 
commercially as scratch feeds and mashes. 
Not only are these properly balanced, but 
they afford the keepers of small flocks an 
advantage they might not otherwise be 
able t6 obtain. Fowls do not tire so 
readily of feed that is properly mixed. 
Great improvement has also been made 
in poultry-house construction. The old- 
time poultry-house was a mere makeshift, 
improperly ventilated, stuffy and uncom- 
fortable. Fresh air in the hen-house used 
to be considered a menace to the health of 
the stock, and consequently the buildings 
were so tightly constructed that no air 


could enter. 


We do not hear of the ravages of cholera, 


roup and kindred [Continued of page 117 
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Stop Chick 
Diarrhea 
White—any kind 


When diarrhea appears in your 
flock, in any form whatever, stop it. 
Modern science has evolved a tablet 
to cope with this chick plague. You 
get it only in 


Dr. Hess 
WHITE DIARRHEA TABLETS 


You use them either way, as a preven- 
tive, or as a remedy. 

Lots of folks like to take no chances 
of backsets from diarrhea in their 
flock. For the first three weeks they 
give all the drinking water this scien- 
tific treatment. 

You simply crush and dissolve 4 
tablets to each gallon. Need never 
stir but once. 

These tablets are inexpensive. You 
get 225 fifteen-grain tablets for one 
dollar. Or 100 for fifty cents. 

Now mark this—You use these tab- 
lets at our risk, not yours. If any 
form of diarrhea attacks your flock 
that Dr. Hess White Diarrhéa Tablets 
will not remedy, and do it most effec- 
tually, your dealer will refund your 
money cheerfully, because he knows 
we protect him fully. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc, 





Ashland, Ohio’ 
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This authoritative 40-pageillus- 
trated poultry manual will help you 
make more money on your poultry. 
Written by experts and illustratéd 
by actual photographs it is a gold 
mine of valuable information. We 
will send this Poultry Manual to 
you free and postpaid just as soon 
as we receive your address. 











Collis Products Co. 
Dept. 665 


= Clinton, Iowa 


















MAGIC BROODER 


', densatio: 
draft. Write for Free Catalogue. 
R COMPANY, 
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| The Baby Chick Says 
By Alvin M. Peterson 
| 


D° not feed me as soon as I am out 
of the shell. I have a good deal of 
rich food in my body. Let me make use 
f this before you offer me something to 
eat. When I am 48 hours old I begin to 
hungry Then rolled oats tastes 
good to mee 
Do not put too many of us little fel- 
le n the same box, basket or brooder. 
We are not nearly so likely to pile up and 
her each other when there are less 


Give me plenty of warm sunshine. I 
outdoors, the same as you, 
where I can enjoy the sunshine, run 
, 1 all I like, play, and hunt worms 


nsects 


» to be 


Do not feed me the same food day 
day. How would you like oatmeal 
for breakfast, oatmeal for lunch and oat- 
meal for dinner—oatmeal the day in, and 
oatmeal the day out, week after week? I 
like rolled oats, but I also like other 


foods, milk, cheese, hard-boiled 
|} egg al d other foods. 
Give Me Shelter 
I get cold very easily. I like a. warm 


pl to go to for a rest and a nap—espe- 
cia do I like such a place on cold, 
windy days 

[ do not like to be left out in the rain 
ore than you do. Be sure to give 


an ry 


me a house or other shelter to which I can 
run when it starts to rain. 

I like to be fed regularly, just as you 
like your meals at regular hours. Best of 


all, I like plenty of fresh, pure water. You 
can’t imagine how often I get thirsty. 


If you will provide me with a handy 
drinking-fountain, I can get water when- 
ever | feel thirsty. 

I not like dogs very well, unless they 
are very gentle. And I hate rats. Please 
do not let rats live near me. 

Keep me in a safe place at night, one 

that is warm and comfortable, where I 


can sleep and rest in peace. 











City man: ‘‘What kind of cattle are 
these hydraulic rams?” 
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Built of Genuine 


all risk in buyin, 
Wisconsins have 


the sole judge. 


tC: F> 


EGG 


13° 


FREIGHT PAID 






ilt o ine California 
Redwood finished in natural 
color,—hot water heat, double walls, 
dead air space between, double glass doors, cop- 
per tanks and boilers, self-regulating, roomy 
nursery, complete with all fixtures, set up ready to 
ese. Freight Paid east of Rockies—and Guaran- 
teed to give complete satisfaction or your money 
back. You can try any Wisconsin for 30 days, and 
ifdor any reason it does not please you, return it 
at our expense, your money will be refunded. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD. 


Save time—our money back guarantee takes away 
Wisconsins. 


tion. Here are our Low factory prices: 


140 Egg—$13.90; with Drum Brooder. .. . . . .$19.10 
180 Egg—$16.35; with Drum Brooder S 
140 Egg—lIncubator 


180 Ege—I 


Egg—$30.75; with 44 inch Canopy Brood 


ler 

inch ler. 
= Egg-—$22.75; with 44iach Canopy Brooder . $. 
500 Ege—$45.50; with 44 inch Canopy ~ 





2000 Eg: 






44 in: Canopy Bronder 80 
44 in. Canopy Brooder (50 
54 in. Canopy Brooder ( 








Drum 
te 125 Chick) $10.25 Brooders ordered alone 


500 14,75 


to 
to 1000 Chick) $18.15 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 10 Racine, Wisconsin.2.:.° 313,72; 52.15-$17.50 


For 25 years 
on a “No-risk, money- 
back guarantee,” which makes you safe. You are 

If not ready to order now, send for 
our New Catalog—it is full of valuable informa- 


wickless, hot blue flame, no smoke, no fumes. 


Set Cariopy Brooders have famous Sol-Hot heaters, 


lutely dependable day 
and night. 





Our new Improved Drum 
heated brooder pictured 
above is ideal for small 





and Canopy 


shipped express paid. 
For Our New 
1927 Free Catalog. 


Abso- 










































The New 1927 Sol-Hot is the most 


wonderful b: 
— it’s the crowning 


Sol-Hot’s many years of 


we have ever built 


it in 


leadership. It’s WICKLESS — has 
no wicks to trim; no carbon;nosmoke; 


no smothered chicks. 


with 


“quipped 
-F TWIN AT 
NewTwin-Fioat Automatic Oil Level. TW! N ELOAT 


Wonderful New 


Requires No 
Adjustment 


Patented Invention 


Our New Patented Twin- 

greatest inventions ever 

Write today for free catalog telli 
wonde new mag b 


such a sensation 
out the poultry world. 


t Oil Level is one of the 

for chick brooders. 
all about the 
that is creat- 





“6, 8, 12 Chicks 
Dying Every Day’ 














Supolies. ‘Pree teed 








Kerlin’s Grand View 


chicks Big decourt it 
now. Delivery when wanted. faluable Catalog 





Poultry Farm, Box 16, Center Hall, Pa. 








(aiuable £60-page book and 
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R. F. Neubert Co., Box827, Mankato, Minn. 
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White Diarrhea 











Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers who have 
had serious losses from White Diarrhea. 
We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell of her 
experience in her own words: 

‘Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White Diar- 
rhea, so thought I would tell my experience. 
I used to lose a great many from this cause, 
tried many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 W ite Wyandottes and never lost one 
rok one sick after giving the medicine 
and my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.””—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by microscopic 
organisms which multiply with great rap'd- 
ity in the intestines of diseased birds and 
enormous numbers are discharged with the 
droppings. Readers are warned to beware of 
White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time that 
saves nine.’ Remember, there is scarcely a 
hatch without some infected chicks. Don't let 
these few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the first 
two weeks and watch the wonderful results. 
Hundreds of our customers haven't lost one 
chick where they lost dozens before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick from 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
writes: ‘My first incubator chicks, when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried differ- 
ent remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chicken business. Finally, I sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. It’s just the only thing for this 
terrible disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
pars entirely ‘at our risk—postage 


—so you can see for yourself what 
: “wonder-working remedy it is for White 
Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you can prove— 
as thousands have proven—that it will stop 
your losses and greatly increase your profits. 
Send 50c for package of Walko (or $1.00 for 
extra <w box)—give it in all drinking water 
and watch results. You'll find you won’t lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. It’s a 


’ positive fact. You run no risk. We guarantee 


to refund your money pro pty if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. The Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280, Waterloo, lowa 
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The Cackle of the 
Hens 











I know this is no lofty flight 
Of poetry at all; 
No doubt its subject's kind of slim, 
And its object mighty small, 
And you'll call me sentimental 
And weak-minded, ’cause I sing 
Of the pleasure that the hens give 
By cackling in the spring. 


TEALING chickens that roost in trees 

is an old trick. People here were 
having their poultry stolen right out of 
the trees. The thief would visit the 
farmer to inspect the fowls and see where 
they roosted, on the pretense of buying, 
and the next morning they would be gone. 
One woman who had padlocked her 
poultry-house, laughingly remarked: ‘““My 
Thanksgiving turkey and a lot of my 
chickens roost in the trees, but if the 
thief can get them up there he is welcome 
to them.”” The next morning they were 
gone. Later on the thief was appre- 
hended, and he admitted that he used a 
pole on the end of which he nailed a board. 
This he would push up under the breast 
of a fowl, the fowl would step on the 
board, and it was then lowered to the 
ground. Mrs. J. W. Neiderheiser, Ore. 


Egg production is frequently brought 
on by the use of a wet mash fed in the 
hoppers in the same manner as the 
dry feed. A quart of fishmeal or 
meatmeal to every 100 birds should 
be mixed in the mash, says Oregon 
Agricultural College. 


As a source of income, poultry has made 
the greatest relative increase on 4,666 
Ohio farms, in 40 counties. This is evi- 
dent from summaries of farm account- 
books compiled by the department of 
rural economics at the Ohio Experiment 
Station over a period of 15 years. 


Turkey eggs for hatching should be 
kept in a room of even temperature, 
not above 50° F. Turn them every 
day. 


Keep watch for the hen which eats no 
supper, and limps when she walks. Pick 
her up and examine for a torn side. Use 
4 healing powder (not grease), and it will 
soon heal over. Then catch Mr. Tom 
and file his spurs until they are dulled. 

Pennsylvania. Sara C. Reitz. 


A new farmers’ bulletin, 1506-F, on 
“Standard Breeds and Varieties’’ has 
been issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, .Washing- 
ton, D.C. A copy will be sent free 
upon application to foregoing ad- 
dress. 














Customer, to butcher: “That chicken 
is so old it doesn’t have a tooth in 
its head” 











In few hours, ‘disease i is stopped and 
sick chicks full icks full of pep. 


It’s easy to “ar thew elds dying from 
white diarrhea. you need do is drop 
an Avicol tablet in the drinking water. 
Thousands of poultry raisers, year after 
year, raise nearly every chick by this simple pre- 
caution. Mrs. E. E. Franks, Romedeit ex., 
writes: “I was losing 10 te 15 chicks a day before 
I received the Avicol. I haven't lost one since.’ 

A free test of Avicol will show r hows easily white 
diarrhea is prevented and stopped. The way it 
makes sick chicks lively and hea thy, in just a few 
hours, is positively amazing. If you have never 
tried Avicol, write for a free sample, or send 50c 
for a full-sized package. It costs nothing to try 
the 50c package, because Avicol is guaranteed to 
do the work or money refunded. But if you pre- 
fer, try the free sample first. 

BURRELL-DUGGER CO. 

804 Postal Station Bidg., ee _ Indianapolis, Ind. 


piteneter toe 


Nets 


Freight 


Money Beck mia 


140 Egg—$13.85 ; with Hot Water Brood 
260 Egg—$23.50; with Hot Water Brooder, 

140 Egg— with 36 in. Canopy 
260 Ege— with 36 in. Canopy Brooder, 
520 Egg—$47; with 46 in. Canopy Brooder, 
140 Chick Hot Water Brooder,$7. 5m 200Chick, 











38 in. onepy—00 to 309C Capacity, $1 

46 in. Canopy—50 to 500 Chick Capacity, $13.25 
Pecieht pid gust of Boshicn. Order from this Ad— 
test 80 days and if not satisfied we will aes 
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tank, safety lamp, nursery, ¢ 
220-egg - $18.25 py 
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po Big new Incubator 


Mankato Incubator Co, “Box7 12, Mankato, Minn. 
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Stingless Bees 
By Evangeline Weir 








TE +LESS bees are found in the warm 
nm 


ountries of both the Old and the New 


World. They live in colonies, working 


| for the good of the community which has 


all things in common. This group con- 
sists of many species, and they differ 
somewhat in their methods of working and 
in the arrangement of their various nests. 
While hollow trees are the usual homes 
of the bees, they also build in wall cavities, 


| and a few members are said to make nests 


in the ground. 

The nest of this bee is made of wax, 
but differs from that of our stinging bee, 
for it is mixed with other substances, 
such as resin and earth, which change its 


| color to brown or even black instead 


| store-room. 


of the creamy white known to us. 

The nest—at least in some species— 
msists of two parts: a nursery and a 
The nursery is a _ hollow, 
globe-shaped affair with thin walls of 


| wax containing passageways, while the 


Outside 


brood cells are arranged within this 
covering. Here the young are raised and 
receive such attention as is necessary. 


Honey Stored in Pots 


the waxy, leaf-like walls, the 
round pots to hold pollen and honey are 
placed. These honey-pots resemble those 


| of our humblebee in form, size and ar- 
| rangement. 





The doorways built by these bees are 
unique. Each species has a plan of its 
own for adorning the entrance to the 


| nest. Some doors are simple—a small 
| hole surrounded by a knob-like affair of 


wax which attracts little attention. Some 
are elaborate—shaped like a spout or a 
funnel, and extending some distance be- 


| yond the base. Others are masses of 

fluted wax built around the opening and 

| spread some distance over the bark of the 
tree 

An Indian species makes a funnel- 


shaped 


door extending some distance 
beyond the tree to which it is attached, 
and smears the entrance with a stjcky 


| substance to keep out intruders. This is 
| very wise, for ants and other small insects 


fond of sweets would creep in to sip from 
the honey-pots. 


Guards ai the Doors 


In the wilderness of Brazil, we have one 
of the group that builds a spout of wax a 
foot or more long over the opening to its 


| nest. The honey of this bee is said to be 


good, — the honey-pots quite large. 
As these bees are stingless and unable 


| to protect their homes in the usual way, 


they resort to other means. Ina number, 


if not all, of our South American species, 
| the doors are guarded during the day by 
a number of watchmen chosen for the 


| little people go to slee 


purpose. Human beings find it quite un- 
pleagant to force an entrance, for the bees 

the whole community—will cover the 
head and face of an intruder, some biting 
and licking the flesh, others creeping into 
eyes, ears, nose and hair. 

After the duties of the day, when -the 
workers are all at home, a little wax 
screen covers the door for the night. 
Locked within the hollow of the tree, the 
until the sun 


| shines in the outer world, when they go 
| forth to gather food, care for the queen 


and the children, and to guard the home. 


| A well-regulated life, not unlike that of 
| our own homes. 


If the bees used for honey production 
in the United States were of the stingless 
variety, more folks would go into the bee 


business 
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The Farm Journal’s 50th Anniversary number. Belle City In- 


cubator ig og s 27th Anniversary. Way over one million 
circulation now for The Farm Journal. Overa million users of Belle 
City Incubators and Brooders, a combination hard to beat. The Farm 
Journal has carried the Belle City message to its readers for over a 
generation. On this anniversary, read Jim Rohan’s Special Combi- 
nation Prices on Poultry Hatching and Raising Outfits that pay. Write 
him, Belle City Incubator Co., Address below 


Make Extra Big Poultry Money 


The Easy~Quick Way 
My new Free Book “‘Hatthing Facts’’ 
tells how—write forit today. No other 
machines can give you strongerchicks, 
bigger hatches, more years of, service 
or a larger yearly income than my 


Champion Belle City 


ncubators and Brooders 


Incubators have Co My Belle City Hot-Water; Coal 
Hot-Water Tanks, Self-RKeg- Goaseve! ; Wick or Wickless 
ulated Safety Lamps, Ege Tester, Operated and Self-Reguiated Oil 
Thermometer Holder. Deep Concer peeeaaarees 
Chick Nursery. Hatch Chicks, to raise the —_—s ve money 
Ducks, Turkeys, Geese equally. — Order Both — Send only for 
80 Egg Incubator & 80 Chick Brooder.... + oa 15.95 
140 Egg Incubator & 140 Chick Brooder..... 19.95 
230 Egg Incubator & 230 Chick Brooder..... 29.95 
400 Egg Incubator & 500 Chick Oil Brooder. 47.95 
800 Egg Capacity & 1000 Chick Oil Brooder. 86.45 
600 Egg Incubator & 600 Chick Coal Brooder 64.95 
1200 Egg Capacity & 1200 Chick Coal Brooder 118.45 
Freight Prepaid ae 
East of Rockies and allowed to points West. Orders 


shipped day received. If in a hurry, add only 45c for 
each machine (except Coal Broodersand 400& 600 Egg 



























80 Chick Size $5.95 ‘ 
— poe Size 7.95 
hick Size 9.95 

oil il Canopy Brooders 












” Hand Operated 
42° = 500 Chick $11.95 
52’ = aes 13.95 




























Write for 
Free Book 













work. The Buckeye 
Oil-B Brooder is the last word in sim- 
plicity a chick-raising efficiency. Sim 
ght the burner andit stays lighted—it stays 
regulated. It cares for your chicks day and 
night without fuss or worry. 


Buckeye Incubators Hatch More 
Chicks 
But let us send you ail the facts about these 


52” - 1000 Chick 16.95 Mammoth capacity Incubators and O:land 1 
CoaiCanopyBrooders Canopy Brooders meet every need forlarge Plants,or 
600 Chick 1200 you can Add A Machine as your business grows. 
2400 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 34, Racine, Wis. 
shows the way to prevent losses—to ralse Re... 
chicks from every brood, and to do it with less 
time and work. All this money-saving, 
ing Brooders have larger 
stoves, They hold more 
ye they give more 


Order Your Belle City Today 
ON’T get  cegpaathes ti 
money-making information is free. rite us, 
eat; they burn ee money-saving, reliable brooders. And we'll tell 








Thousands order direct from my advertisements. 
You get the Champion Belle City at these lowest 
factory prices, full ly guaranteed. Or write today 
new Buckeye Book. It gives all the 
. facts about the greatest +r values we 
have ever offered. It tells how can save 
today, for the new Buckeye Book. 
Compare Buckeye with other 
Reduced prooders. Instantl , you'll see 
wi one — you how Buckeye Incubators hatch more 
new chicks. We'll send you the new 
Book. Write us for it, today. 


Regulated Incubators) ,and I willship Express Prepaid. Gets 
42’ - 500 Chick $14.95 machinesto youquick, in 2to5days. MyChampion 
for Free book *‘Hatching Facts’’—the most 
tical Poultry Book ever written. Jim Rohan, Rees. 
money. And more than that, it the ox 
to make more money from your 
the big values Buc eye offers. 
Prices : The new Buckeye Coal- Burn- 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. 
2630 Eaclid Ave., SPRINGFIELD, O. 











OR HARD COAL | incubators and brooders 
and 


“and CAPO Why? 


CAPON GOLD, a book that ekplains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business. 
Tells everything you will ever want to know about CAPONS. 50 pictures from life that show each step 
in the operation. List of Capon Dealers’ addresses. Tells how to prevent “Slips,” where to get the best and 
cheapest Capon Tools: Capons are immense eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. This book tells how. Copy- 
righted new and revised edition. Regular 
50@, copy, prepaid to your address a short George Beuoy No 39 Cedar Vale Kansas 
time only, for a Dime in coin or stamps. . ’ 7 ’ 
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Buy Smith 
Hatched Chicks 


is a Smith equipped 
hatchery near you where 
: better chicks are hatched, where 

you can get the kind of chicks 
that grow into paying flocks 
because they are 


Hatched Healthy 


The Smith principle of forced 
draft incubation furnishes more 
fresh air and oxygen than any 


other type. No hot spots— 
cold corners. Less disease among your 
chicks means more dollars for you. If 
you don’t know of a Smith Hatchery 
in your vicinity write us. 


Helpful Literature FREE 


The Smith Ingphator Company 
~, 1987 W. 74th S Cleveland, Ohio A 


Stopped Roup Losses 
the Very Next Day 


A letter from Wm. R. Massie, Mechanicsville; 
ie, Bie says: “I have had very good results with 
Conkey’ s Roup Remedy used in the water on in- 
cubator chicks. I stopped losing them the next 
day. I always use it now in the drinking water. 

Conkey’s Roup Remedy comes in the form of a 
powder; easily dissolves in..water. Chickens 
doctor themselves as they drink. 

It kills roup germs, stops the disease and keeps 
the water sterile, thus preventing spread of colds 
and disease through the contamination of water 
by affected fowls. 

Prices on Conkey’s Roup Remedy anywhere 
—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 134 Ib. can, $2.50; 
5 Ib. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 

Conkey’s Canker Special stops and reduces 

i that onalia of the membranes in the eyes and 

; other places caused by colds or other roupy 
conditions. Prevents cankers from forming. 
Squirt it into eyes and nostrils. 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 50c: pint, $1.20; 
quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all postpaid. 

Colorado and West—Packages, 60c: pint; 
$1.45; quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; all postpaid. 

If your déaler cannot supply you with Cone 
key’s, don’t accept substitutes, as they may 
do actual a Send us your order, and we will 











ship C. O. D. postage prepaid, so that you 
1a can pay the postman for the remedy only when 
it arrives. [250] 


i Conkey’s Poultry Book, sent for only 4 cents 
i stamps to pay postage. The G. E. Conkey Co., 
hit 6634 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘ HILLPOT 
Quality Chicks 


“The very first order showed me what your QUALIT Y 
means to a poultryman's cash book ,’’ writes one repeating cu 
tomer. It means earlier yar broilers, heavier lay ers-Profits. 
LEGHORNS RED ROCKS WIROOTTES 
en for for oy big, new 1927 fa Book, 
anu 1987 Delivery Giae 
BOX 15 


Frenchtown. N.J 












W.F. HILLPOT~ 






t if ; ———e 
Pay after you 

ats CHICKS. Cc. 0. D. see the chicks. } 

Pure-bred. Writeforcatalog. Reference. | 

Poultry Dept. University of Kentucky. | 

Y HATCHERY, W. 4th St., LEXINGTON, KY. 
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TEAM of oxen on our city streets 
would draw a crowd. Traffic 
would be blocked not only by the 


crowds that would assemble to view this 
unusual sight, but by the comparatively 
snail-like pace of the slow-moving team. 
In these days of high-speed automobiles 
and electric conveyances, even the horse 
is becoming a rarity on city streets. 
Strange to relate, but nevertheless true, 


is a fact that oxen are still in use as 
draft-animals-in certain a of America. 
The accompanying p 


10tos show oxen 













z The Oxen of Old Lyme 


By A. B. Champlain 





two years old. At first they are placed 
in the rear or middle of the team until 
they have become proficient to work 
alone or become leaders in turn. Each 
individual is always used in the same 
position in a team, after having been 
taught and broken in pairs as mentioned. 
Well-trained oxen soon learn to fall into 
their positions without more than a word 
of command. 


HE yoke consists of a wooden main 

piece about five and one-half or six 
feet long, cut to fit over the tops of the 
necks of the oxen. Yokes are made of 
hickory, maple, birch and other woods, 
and the average weight is from 25 to 30 
pounds. Placed about the neck of each 
ox is a bow that holds the yoke in position; 














Harvesting salt hay for oxen. The hay is gathered on scows from 


the marshes. 


in action on the farms of Old Lyme, 
Conn., 100 miles from New York City. 
Oxen were ideal in their day for New 
England farming, but in localities where 
25 years ago they were used extensively 
for farming and road work, and bred with 
care and pride for prize competition at 
fairs, they are now being replaced by more- 
modern appliancés and methods of haul- 
ing, and are more valuable as beef for the 
market. Soon they will be seen no more, 
lumbering along the village streets with 
their loatis of wood or hay. All through 
Connecticut the old-timers stick to oxen, 
especially in the woods, where other con- 
veyances can not be used so well; but 
even here they are falling more into disuse 
as younger farmers appear. 


HE term oxen was origiually used to 
designate cattle in general, but in the 
United States it refers to male 


Above, ox-cart 


it is inserted through the yoke on each 
side and pinned above. ~ A large ring is 
fastened at the lower center of the yoke. 
Here the “‘neep,”’ or tongue, of the wagon 
is fastened, or plow chain attached. 

Oxen are more economical to keep than 
horses, and can do considerable work on 
forage such as they can find in the pasture, 
and on the salt hay from the tidal mead- 
ows. They are usually worked until five 
or six years of age, although sometimes 
until nine, or as long as their teeth hold 
out and they can eat, but at eight or nine 
they -rapidly decline -in value. The 
average life is from 15 to 20 years. 

From two to six oxen is the number 
used for general hauling, such as wood, 
ice or hay, but I have seen as many as 
twelve pair or yoke on a single exhibition 
team. Sometimes one ox is u as a 
leader, with a single yoke. 





cattle that have been altered 
when young to fit them for draft- 
ing purposes. They are steady at 
the yoke, quite intelligent, usually 
gentle and patient, sure of foot in 
the rugged, hilly ‘country where 
they are used, and have great 
strength, and pulling power. 
Training is begun early; the 
little steers are hitched up two 
abreast by means of a yoke that 
is the replica in miniature of the 
one which they wilh wear when 
put to*work. In this way they 
not orily become familiar with the 
yoke, but are taught to obey the 
driving commands and signals of 
the teacher, and to work in unison 














with each other. They are usually 
taken into the team when about 


Oxen hauling wood in winter 
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| number of yokes*of oxen ‘in the team. 
They. are driven..by motions ‘with this 
wh ind light touches with the lash on 
the head or flanks, and by speech. The 


| meaning left, 


| gether and then transplanted to about six 
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re shod with flat pieces of iron 
ich side of the divided hoof, 
lly for use during the winter-time 
gh, slippery roads. 
animals are handled with an ox 
which is a long, slender, pliable 
ith a lash, usually made*of sheep- 
ttached to_the tip. Sticks of vary- 
ngths are used, according to the 





Nose baskets keep the oxen from 
eating while at work 


terms rec 22 


meaning right, and “haw,” 
are the principal words used 
oxen readily turn to 


ng, and the 


the rections. indicated; they also back 
r go ahead when the whip. is lightly used 

und the proper terms called to them. 
Devons, ‘which are blood-red in color 


varying to dark bay, seem to be the favor- 
around Old Lyme; the Here- 
n second. 


‘te variety 
Te 4 


Ginseng and Riches 
Continued from page 18 


Seeds should b planted about one inch 
leey 1 mulched same as the roots. 


generally planted quite close to- 


by eight indhes when the plants are two 
years ad 

Beds may be worked up in the woods, 

it the growth there will not be over half 
what it will be under artificial shade. Hot, 
ther is the worst thing the grower 
has t mntend with, and with that in 
tificial shade should be about six 
feet in the clear, as that makes the bed 
cooler than a low shade and it also makes 
it easier to weed and care for. 

The crop may be harvested at five years, 
ut is of much better quality if allowed to 
stand nger I have had wild roots as 
old as 90’ years, but that is rare. About 

ven or eight years gives the best results, 
onsidering both size and quality. A fair 
iverage weight for a five-year-old root, 
inder artificial shade, is about one and 
one-h unces, green; dry, about a half- 
ounces Grows in the forest the weight 
would be less. 
The roots are dug in the fall, washed 
and dried in the shade and are now worth 
from $8 to $12 a pound, according to 


qualit The growing of this crop re- 
quires close attention, and is no crop for 
the slipshod man to attempt. With proper 
care, it is not hard to grow and pays well. 
There is always a market, as fur dealers 
and others are always looking for it. 
Government bulletins will/help the would- 
be . grov some, and there is a paper 
published monthly that is devoted. to 
ginseng culture and other similar crops. 


Phe business is no get-rich scheme, and 
should not be entered into except where 
one has a proper locality and conditions to 
Warrant C. M. Goodspeed. 


success. 
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LL bowel trouble, white 

diarrhea, leg weakness, 
take their usual toll in growth 
and strength from this year’s - 
chicks? Notif you start them on 
Pratts Buttermilk Baby Chick 
Food: Most ailments come 
from wrong feeding. 

That’s why you don’t dare depend on 

a “home-mix”—for future egg production is 
at stake. And one batch of poor food can 
start a whole hatch down hill. 

Pratts is the perfect complete chick food. It is 
absolutely coftect in protein—does not force early 
growth at the expense of nee health. In ovey pound 
of Pratts the solid equivalent of a pound of health- 


giving liquid buttermilk is mixed with other whole- 
some ingredients. 


Chicks need all these ingredients 


to thrive! 


Where they are not present in a starting food, 
your chicks have just that much /ess chance. 


GROUND HULLED OATS—One of the very best 
of all growing feeds. e attractive, appetizing, 
highly digestive food as used for human food. 
DRIED BUTTERMILK=—Rich in completely di- 
gestible proteins and valuable lactic acid whic 
aids digestion. Low fats and sugars make it a val- 
uable food for young animals. Contains valuable 
selections of necessary minerals and vitamins. 
COOKED WHEAT~—The same wholesome, whole 
wheat that is used for human food. Cooking bursts 
the tough covering of the starch cells, thereby aid- 
ing ease of digestion. Rich in appetizing food 
elements and minerals. 
STERILIZED BONE MEAL—Contains in a safe 
digestible form all of the necessary bone formin 
elements. Its phosphoric acid acts on the limes o. 
grains to form bone and nerve. 
GROUND WHOLE NO. 2 OLD YELLOW 
CORN—Most relished of all grains and one of the 
most nourishing. No.2 Corn is low in moisture, - 
petizing, complete and contains vitamins A*and 
WHEAT MIDDLINGS—Rich in valuable vegeta- 
ble proteins and minerals. Contains vitamin B and 
is naturally highly laxative. 
EPSOM SALT—In small quantities is tonic, very 
mildly and desirably laxative and furnishes sulphur 
supply needed in large quantities for growth of 
feathers, beak, claw, etc. 
GROUND MILLET and RAPE—Furnish valu- 
able vitamins, very appetizing, adds variety and 
are natural food tonics. 

















IN your sparé minutes, keep bees and make 
money from flowers in your peis® borhood. Bees work 
without wages. But you suet Saw how—and yeu must 
buy your equipment ri 

Start right—today—by, canting only 59c oor this new, 
complete, practical book, “‘How to Succeed With Bees.” 
Covers every point. Reads so a 12-year-old boy can 
understand it. Has back of it the authority of the Jatest 
Government research and expert methods. Gives tested 
ways that have been proved by record honey production. 

so? put our new price list also in your hands, so t 

will know what catensetinaey bargain Pp 
ERV ISAVE is making on guaranteed bee on book for ies, for 

a limited time we will te you this 96-page 
only 59c——stamps or coin. Order today 











= 


SERVISAVE wit. beens. 





Whether you raise ten dozen chicks or ten 
thousand, you'll have earlier broilers, earlier egg 
production and sturdier, peppier flocks by start- 
ing them on Pratts Buttermilk Baby Chick Food 
“the original baby food for baby chicks.” ~~ 
Mills, elevators and feed stores everywhere 
will supply you on money back Guaranty 
that your chicks will thrive as never before! 














BUTTERMILK 





FREE New book giving 


full details on pre- 

paring for settings, care of 
chicks, feeding, disease pre- 
ventions, etc. 
Hundreds of Money-making 
Secrets Illustrated. 4% 
SEND COUPON NOW! 
PRATT FOOD Co. 
124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Please sénd me full information and beok “Raising 
Baby Chicks.’ 
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P A N -A-CE-A 
Prevent d reliev 
little-chick ail 
ittle-chick ailments 
Give chicks no feed yntil their systems are strong 
enough to receive it. Nature provides nourishment for | 
the first 48 hours. Then raise them the Pan-a-ce-a way. | 
Pan-a-ce-a prevents indigestion and indigestion | 
leads to bowel troubles which cause more chick losses | 
than all other causes combined. Gd 
Pan-a-ce-a keeps the system free from poisonous bes ; ager ae : 
waste materials, which are often the cause of fatal Marshall Breaks His 
maladies. No indigestion, no bowel troubles, no gapes, Own Record | 
no leg weakness where Pan-a-ce-a is fed regularly. , C 
; By C. J. Willard c 
Pan-a-ce-a we a valuable agate tonic which brings HE world’s record for*large-scale corn- : 
into healthy action every little-chick organ. It whets production has been broken by the 
the appetite and enables chicks to get the good of pee pe bem Ghlb, cue done Gahan, 
their feed. of ah dip peeled — on ten acres this 
; year, breaking his last year’s record of 
Pan-a-ce-a contains the best blood builders known. 1,600 “Ae ew on that area. This achieve- ‘ 
: . : ment is the more remarkable because this 
It supplies the important minerals so necessary to bone year was not so favorable for corn in a 
development, muscle making and feather formation. Ohio as last year, and Marsha]! made his n 
A Pan-a-ce-a chick outfeathers a non-Pan-a-ce-a chick asad ayo wt, alge Hes ge hes tl 
every time. most of his corn crop, to beef cattle. He is > 
p a tenant farmer. The farm on which he f. 
cite lOc # has made these records belongs to a c 
SPESECEA YOUr half grown fowls banker at the county-seat. . tk 
If you want early broilers, if you want pullets that ‘The record was carefully checked by ef 
Et ttiliitiad, 1 ied tnter | W. E. Hanger and E. P. Reed, of Ohio he 
wul mature into fall and winter layers, you must prevent State University. Six rows, selected at pe 
the backsets in your flock. Pan-a-ce-a is your insur- random — Faye pe = a ae 0 
° . ° ° acre, were husked and weighed as a sample 
ance policy. Add it to the ration daily—one pound of the field. Then 50 prance of ears ois th 
to every fifty pounds of mash or feed. Costs little to _— to get ~y 8 — tee oe ¥ r 
° . ‘ which was 84. A sample of this shelle 
use. The price of one two-pound broiler will pay for corn was sent to Columbus in an airtight nu 
all the Pan-a-ce-a 200 chicks will require for 60 days. can and the moisture determined, so that “3s 
iP F 3 n dik ie re wp yield could be reduced to air-dry : 
an-a-ce-a does not do all we say, and if it does shelled corn. a 
: Marshall’s corn was of the Clarage wi 
not make you a real profit, take the empty container variety, the same that he used last aie , 
back to the dealer and he will refund your money. His son Glenn grew ten acres of Wood- ins 
a yellow dent, and almost broke his st 
father’s previous record by producing ti 
mn ) s 
1,593.2 bushels on the ten acres. Alto- me 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio gether, the Marshalls had more than 25 | 
4 acres of corn which averaged over 160 bu 
bushels per acre. I; 
* . sm 
- TINT 3 Muck Soil, Loam Subsoil at 
¢ —— SI /4 a © 
” Ze i= ~~ Brooe DUSE The soil on Marshall’s farm is almost a a 
Yip Gaves chicks, Warm,dry rep: typical onion muck, but the subsoil is a " 
= ‘through our Vio- ny win loam, and is tiled every five rods. Last foll 
| 1 |= —— J Mede insections, Movable. year the land was in corn, and it had been . 
— 7S ft ware and 7 ft. high . : 
Xi Opty $156.0: Des Moines. in alfalfa for seven years before that. Spr 
2 ment. Order now or write. Six tons per acre of cattle manure have $55 
A ry te sy been used each of the last three winters. 
643 N.¥.Ave..Des Moines lows ee eo yy angen) te ay a inches — 
——— deep, and it was dis and cultipacked 
0 (QA 2 Z a. before seeding in May. Then 200 pounds go 
NAB(OBK JUSERITE from high producing of are per cent acid phosphate were sown ri 
¢ } WI Baby Chicka. broadcast and 100 pounds of high-grade 
o 000 - — WHITE LEGHORNS complete fertilizer hase in the soe, eThe me 
oo, a AMERICAN CERT O-CUL[) I ae ee corn was harrowed once and cultivated — 
Record : Exhibition and & bd shart “08 + three times. The most unusual of: Mar- “ 
- ; eS rolific! Low Priced! shall’s methods is his way of planting 
jo D ) f fe e e 
ART BOOK FREE. Bank or other Reference. | = corn. He planted four kernels per hill in 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Box F-16, GAMBIER, OHI0 j Send for Booklet hills 32 x 34 inches apart. This meant j 
FOY’S BIG BOOK. in Colors P oultry Farm planting 23,000 kernels per acre, and his 
Ae om ide to nucceseful Poal- 3 ps < ianhead P may er, N. J oe La was practically 20,000 stalks = 
ing. . a ° e 
PIGEONS. Write Today! FREE! Deccan: IWRSiR) TE DEDEET SEED SEATNCL Two “scoop-shovel” samples of the 
. ee 
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| corn harvested from the field, nubbins 
and all, averaged .52 pound per ear, green 
weight. Ears selected somewhat to get 
the run of the better ears, averaged .66 
pound per ear. It is clear that Marshall 
has depended on a good stand of stalks 
bearing moderate-sized ears to make his 
remarkable yields. j 
Thick Planting eS 

Will this method work elsewhere? It 
certainly does not mean that all that is 
necessary to produce 160 bushels of corn 
on an acre is to plant 20,000 stalks on it. 
But it is equally clear that to secure the 
highest yields on any land the stand must 
be thick enough to produce those yields. 
Rate-of-planting experiments from Ohio 
to Nebraska indicate that to secure the 
best yields from Corn Belt varieties of 
corn, the rate of plantifig should be ad- 
justed so that one-half pound of ear corn 
to the stalk will produce the best yield 
the land will make in an average good 
season. None of these experiments has 
been conducted on land making more than 
100 bushels per acre. Marshall has proved 
that the rule holds for higher yields as 
well. It is not desirable to grow more 
than four stalks in one hill, so that when 
large numbers of stalks an acte are re- 
quired, it is necessary to put the hills 
closer together, as Marshall and several 
other Ohio growers of corn have done 
with a great deal of suceess. 


a «@ 
Old Apple Trees Paid for 
Spraying 


On Jim Kile’s farm, in my locality, there 
are three apple trees of an unknown va- 
riety that produced a few scabby apples 
each year. No one gathered them, al- 
though the owner admitted they were 
excellent keepers, and made, mighty fine 
eating when one large enough could be 
found. The trees were old, but since 
they shaded the poultry-lot, Kile made an 
effort to prolong their lives. In doing so 
| he improved the fruit until the trees have 
paid him $80, with a prospect of profit 
for several years to come. 

“The food elements in the soil about 
these trees had become exhausted,” Kile 
explained to me. “A year ago in the spring 
I applied four loads of well-rotted ma- 
nure, and arranged for ashes and mineral 
matter to be dumped there occasionally. 
I removed all the dead limbs from the 
trees, and then filled the larger cavities 
with cement. 

“As the trees were badly infested with 
insects, I sprayed them before the buds 
opened, and after the bloom was shed. 
Still finding moths, I repeated the treat- 
ment, ten days later. 
| “The foliage was heavier than usual, 
| but my big surprise came in July, when 

I noticed, among the leaves, some nice 
smooth apples. At picking time, I 
gathered 31 bushels, which sold for $40.30. 
a were less than five bushels of cull 
ruit. 

“T fertilized the trees again in the 
following winter, and last spring four 
sprays were applied. In the fall, I gath- 
ered 43 bushels of nice apples, valued at 
$55.90, making a total of $96.20. Cost of 
fertilizer, spraying materials, ete., for 
both years was less than $15, which left a 
profit of $81.20. This was brought about 
by adding plant-food to’ the soil.and pro- 
| tecting the fruit from the pests and dis- 
| eases which had formerly caused its poor 
condition. The work was done at odd 
times, without taking effort from ener 


farm routine.” 











RE is much about poultry 

that must be acquired from 

experience. Go slow and learn the 
lesson well. 
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GULBRANSEN 


The Registering Piano 

















Eager to learn 


The Gulbransen makes 


music lessons fun 


Sq] %O MUSIC LESSONS bore your 
gaa, children? They won't on the 

DN LS X Gulbransen! 

1s JS The sheer fun of playing the 

Lz9SK Gulbransen will teach your chil- 

dren to love music, 

They will be thrilled by actually playing 
it themselves. It will interest them in practic- 
ing their lessons. It will arouse an carnest, 
lasting appreciation of music. 

Then—as years roll on—it will bring them 
the popularity and social success enjoyed b 
those who understand music and play it well. 


7 7 v 


While they leaf to play by hand, 
ou and the whole family, can play 
GB roll with all the beauty and pleas- 
ure of hand playing. 
The special, patented Registering fea- 
ture (found only in the Gulbransen 
Registering Piano) has made this 









new enjoyment possible for your family. 

It registers your individual, personal touch, 
just as in hand playing. It gives you the 
lasting, satisfying joy that only self-played 
music Can give you. 

You owe it to your children to learn more 
about this marvelous instrument, Mail the 
coupon—now. 


7 : 7 


There is a complete line of Gulbransen Pianos: 
Uprights, playable by hand only, $295, $350, 
$440. Registering Uprights, playable by hand 
and roll-and-pedals, $450, $530, $650, 
$700. Grand, $785, The price of each 
instrument is plainly stamped on the 
back at the factory. 

A small cash payment will place 
any Gulbransen Piano in your home. 
Payments to suit your convenience. 
Allowance on your present piano or 
other musical instrument. 


The National Association of Piano Tuners recommends that all pianos be 


tuned from two to four times a year. 


Your Gulbransen deserves this care. 





3200 W. CHICAGO AVE. 


ee Si 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY, DEPT. 3 


Please send me the Gulbransen Catalog and the Book of Enter- 
tainments. Without obligation on my part, please arrange for 
a Gulbransen demonstration through your nearest dealer. 


CHICAGO, ILL, 





(®) 1927, G. Co. 
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Party 


By Jane Hemmingway 


E all know what a big part a birthday cake plays 
in a birthday celebration. Every one, from Grand- 
mother down to the baby with his one candle, gets 
a thrill when it comes time to cut the cake. Then why 
not make the cake an important feature in other affairs? 
A huge cake, properly decorated, makes a most attractive 
centerpiece for almost any kind of a party. What more 
appropriate centerpiece could you find for any sort of 
patriotic affair, Lincoln’s or Washington’s Birthday, Fourth 
of July, Memorial or Armistice Day, than a “monument” 
cake? Bake three or four cakes in‘ pans of the same 
shape, but graduated in size. They may be different 
kinds of cake, too. Beginning with the largest, pile 
them up one on top of the other and ice all over with 
boiled icing. .On the topmost cake place either a tiny 
plaster bust of one of our national heroes, or a small 
silk flag. Decorate with garlands and patriotic de- 
vices, done with icing pressed through decorating 
or icing tube. Arrange piles of round cakes, iced 
all over to resemble cannon balls, around the base. 
For a party given in the fall, make a big horn of 
plenty from a sheet of gilt or birch-bark paper. Place it 
on a bed of autumn leaves and fill with tiny cakes of all 
kinds iced in gay colors 
For a spring party, use a large ro und layer-cake as the 


foundation for the centerpiece. Coyer with pale-green 
icing and across the top draw a bar of music, using the 


smallest-sized tube and melted chocolate. If possible, 
copy the first phrase from Mendelssohn's “Spring Song.”’ 
Place small vases of spring flowers at the corners of the 
table. For place-cards perch a tiny bluebird on the edge 
of each glass, and for favors use Kewpie dolls, dressed 
as choir singers, holding postage-stamp-sized sheets of musie 
in their hands. 


MOST realistic book can be made from an oblong cake 

if the edges are trimmed off a bit. Such a cake, iced 
in white with the title “CUPID’S DIARY” written on it 
in pink icing (with the icing tube), would make the table 
very pretty for an announcement luncheon. It could be 
further decorated with linked hearts, true love-knots, and 
other such symbols. There should be rose-colored ribbons 
extending from it to ‘each place, ending in heart-shaped 
place-cards. Of course, every one scents a romance, and 
the hostess can then show the assembled guests her engage- 
ment ring. 

A money shower for the engaged girl seems to be very 
popular these days: the girls give the guest of honor a sum 
of money with which to buy something she wants for her 
new home.. A novel method of presenting the money 
would be to make a “Money Cake.’ Bake a very large 
rouhd cake not more than two inches deep, and ice it all 
over with orange icing, colored a deep yellow with grated 
orange peel. Using the icing tube again, copy, as’ ac- 
curately as possible, the markings on a coin. Gilt tissue 
ribbons going from the cake to each cover make a most 
attractive’ scheme, and they could end in tiny place-cards 
on which bright Lincoln pennies are glued and thé names 
written in gilt paint. Little savings banks from the five- 
and-ten-cent store can be used for favors. The money 





Party Clothes for 
Cakes 


The simplest decorations become or- 
nate when the icing is pressed through 
tubes having variously sha - sey points. 
Paper linings for the mus 

which these tubes are inserted keep 
the bags from contact with the icing 












Decorating tubes simplify the art of cake decoration 


which has been collected should be changed into a new bill 
or gold coin, wrapped in waxed paper and hidden in the 
center of the cake. Invert a tumbler over the center of the 
cake, cut around the tumbler and serve this round piece to 
the gueat of honor. Cut the rest-of the cake into the usual 
slices. 


ND now for the children. Four thin oblong cakes put 
together to form a box will make a perfect foundation 
for a fort for the boys. At each corner put a small round 
cake (baked in a muffin pan) for turrets, and ice all over 
with white icing. With melted chocolate and the dec orating 
tube add the holes and windows. Stick a flag in each 
“turret” and stand a row of tin soldiers around it “in 
parade,” one for each boy. 

Another attractive cake is a round one having sloping 
sides and iced in green to represent a hill. On the very 
top place a little well made of a square box, and coming 
down the hill have a pair of dolls dressed to represent 

“Jack” and “Jil,” carrying a small pail between them. 
At each cover place a small tin pail filled with candy. 


ca 


What Cookery Means 


HE art of cookery made the brute human. It was to 

improve, to vary ‘what he ate, that he shaped his new 
life. And it is amazing with what promptness he learned 
further to vary his dinner by cooking it. As soon as we 
know anything about man, he was drying his food in the 
sun or baking it in the earth. As he began to cook, he 
adapted the details of his life so as to rpeaeg time and 
plaggsfor the cooking. To possess himself of a permanent 
oven instead of a chance hole in the ground, he built houses, 
he gathered with his fellow men in villages. The more 
elaborate his cooking became, the more civilized his life. 
Civilization came into being and grew, step by step, in 
the kitchen. E. R 
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Whenever you have ques- 
tions to ask jabout cake- 
making, writeus—we shall 
be delighted to give youany 
nformalton we can, 


ony iT ikes 


Three. We 






call them that be- 
cause by Vv ing the fillings 
d fr ou can make 


, kind of butter 
1 willever want to serve, 
t this White or Choco- 
la ice Cake for a founda- 
tion. Any one of them with 
ice cream or coffee makes a 
us dessert. 





most delici 


Lemon Filling 

1 cup sugar 
. Swans Down 

nd 1 lemon 
juice 
u ing water 
egg yolks 
n butter 








Mix flour and sugar thorough- 
lemon rind, 
d beaten egg 
ing water, set 
in double boiler, 
nd cook until thickened, stir- 
then cook 10 
minutes stirring occasionally. 
Add butter and cool thoroughly 
re putting on cake, by fill- 

t of double boiler 


grate d 





c> 
To make sure of having 
ir boiled icing cooked 


right consist- 
cup granu- 
up boil- 
k until it 


remove from stove 
in stream on 
es. Beat until 


bowl in pan of 
rand continue beat- 
he icing feels or sounds 
the edge of the bowl. 
amediately. 





grainy ontnh 
Spread on cake im 


* 
c&S 
Anoventhermometer is essen- 
tial to proper baking. We can 
1 with a stand- 
ird therm er, postage pre- 
paid, at $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver 
and west, $1.50 in Canada). 


w supply 


In writing, 
give me y rr 
and I 


you in our Swar 


4-2 ] j 
4 Par LZ. ML 
V4 / Domestic Science Dept. 


igiebeart Brothers, Inc, 
3008 First Ave 
Evansvilie, Indiana 


don't forget to 
me and address, 
r we'd love to see 
s Down kitchen. 








Ask your grocer for 


Swans Down Cake 
tour. If he doesn't 
have it end u nis 
mame and we will see 
that vou are supplied. 


's prizes you'd like to take 
-or merely praises 

who eat them—you'll 
hted with this Magic 
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LEMON COCOANUT 
CREAM CAKE 


All measurementslevel. Sift 
flour once before measuring 


1-2 cupful butter or. substitute 

1 1-2 cupfuls sugar 

1-2 cupful milk 

3 cupfuls Swans Down 

1-4 teaspoonful salt 

3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 

1-2 cupful water 

1 teaspoonful vanilla extract 

1-4 teaspoonful almond extract 

3 egg whites, beaten very light 
Cream shortening; gradual- 
ly work in the sugar. Sift 
together flour, baking pow- 
der, and salt; add to first 
mixture alternately withthe 
water and milk; beat in the 
extracts and fold in the egg 

whites. Bakein layers. 

Put the layers together 

with Lemon Filling,cover 

the cake with 
boiled icing and 
moist cocoanut. 





S 


Do you “agonize” over making the cake 
when it’s your time to entertain? 





CHOCOLATE CAKE 

Use recipe for white cake, sub- 
stituting 2 whole eggs for the 
three egg whites and adding 


two squares of melted bitter 
chocolate. If you prefer sour 
milk, reduce amount of baking 
yowder to 1 teaspoon, and use 
4 cup sour milk with 4 tea- 
spoon soda. 








SPICE CAKE 
Use recipe for white cake, sub- 
stituting 2 whole eggs for the 
three egg whites and adding 1 


teaspoon cinnamon, 4 tea 
spoon cloves, }§ teaspoon all- 
space. If you prefer sour milk, 
cut down baking powder to 1 
teaspoon and use % cup sour 
milk with 49 teaspoon soda. 


You’ll Want This Cake Set 


Only $1.00 ($1.25 at 
Denver and west, $1.50 
in Canada) 
plete set of Swans Down 
Cake Making Utensils, 
such as w 
We buy in carload lots 
,and seil to you at our 

Just pin a dollar 
(money 
check) to the coupon 
and mail now. 
refunded if not entirely 
, Satisfactory. 


bill 


Set consists of: 


8-in. Pat. Angel Food &8-in. sq. heavy cake tia 
Set aluminum meas. 


Sake pan (un) 


cost. 


You needn't—just use this recipe for 
Lemon Cocoanut Cream Cake, follow 
the directions carefully, and depend on 
Swans Down to make your guests clamor 
for the recipe. Even though you're an 
expert cake maker, it’s possible your ex- 
perience may be similar to that of the 
Michigan woman who writes: 


“It’s only since I’ ve known Swans 
Down that I’ve learned to bake for 
guests without fairly wearing my- 
self out and upsetting the whole 
household. Although my cakes 
were considered perfect before, I 
can truthfully say I never knew 
what a really fine grained or light 
fluffy cake was until I used this 
wonderful cake flour. 


things: 


‘The best part of my experience 
is that now when I want to enter- 
tain I no longer agonize over bak- 
ing the cake. I know when I start 
that my cake will ‘come out’ ex- 


1—the 


th 


bread 


actly right —soft, delicate, light as 
down. I believe anyone who had 
never baked before could make 
delicious cake with Swans Down.”’ 


More than that, you'll find it an actual 
economy to use this famous cake flour. 
Swans Down is so feathery fine, fewer 
eggs and less shortening are required. 
You'll be proud to serve even the sim- 
plest one or two egg cake—if you make 
it with Swans Down. 

The delightful delicacy and fluffiness 
of texture which Swans Down Cake 
Flour always gives is due to these three 


particular kind of soft 


winter wheat selected; 2—the part of 
the kernel used; only the most delicate 
inner portion is choice enough for Swans 
Down; 3—the special process by which 
Swans Down is milled 27 times as fine 
as good 
pounds of selected wheat yield but 26 
pounds of Swans Down. 


One hundred 


flour. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, INCORPORATED 
Evansville, Indiana 
DIVISION, POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc. 
MAKERS OF: Swans Down Cake Flour, Jell-O, 
Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post 
Toasties ( Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran 
Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate 


3003 First Ave. Established 1856 


for com- 


ourselves use 


order or 


Money 


package of Swans Down 


| 

Aluminum meas. cup spoons | 
12-in. steel spatula (to 6%-in. wire cake tester 

remove and ice cake) Slotted wood. mix.spoon | Neme 
Included free—famous recipe booklet “Cake | 

Secrets’’ and sample package Swans Down. Street Address 
**Cake Secrets’’ only item sold separately— | 

send 10c stamps or coin for your copy. 1 City 


} No order acce pied for shipment oul 


‘ 


Write plainty 


t S. or Canada 


Swans Down 


CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 32 Years 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, Inc., 3003 First Ave., Evansville, Indiana. 
Attached is $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and west, $ 
please send to address below one full set Swans Down Cake Making Utensils 
with which I am to receive, free of charge, *‘Cake Secrets” } 
If not entirely satisfied with sect I may return it, 


carrying charges prepaid, and my money will be promptly refunded. 


1.50 in Canada) for which 


and sample 


i 
dun a 


State in (full) 


I 

| 
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The earliest office, 
a remodeled dwell- 
ing house at 726 
Sansotn Street, only 
a couple of blocks 
from our present 
building. After this 
the office was at 914 
Arch Street, for a 
short time only 


ee 


At the right is the 
fourth office of the 
magazine, 125 
North 9th Street, 
used until 1895 


iil hire eaetnin wen is ES, 


When The Farm Journal was 
started, in 1877, the number 
of employees was one. The 
first subscriber was Aunt 
Hannah Phillips, and one of 
the first advertisers was the 
late John Wanamaker, who 
was just about to open his 
great department store 
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The entrance hall in our present building, where 
Our Folks are always welcome 
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1024 Race Street, 
the fifth office; 
three additions 
were built to this, 
and an abandoned 
church building in 
the rear was bought 
and remodeled, but 
eventually it, too, 
became too small 


The third office, 

above, 114 North 

7th Street, was oc- 

cupied from 1879 

to 1882 
al 
#) 
‘ 


Today machinery of the 
latest type does most of 
our work. The circulation 
is more than 1,400,000, and 
our advertising pages con- 
tain the announcements of 
most of the leading ad- 
vertisers 
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The Washington Square front 
of our present building, oc- 
cupied since September, 191? 














One of the huge 1927-type color presses, that 
prints the cover of The Farm Journal 
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Have Furnace Comfort Now! 
Join the “Enjoy-It-Now” Club 
It’s an unprecedented opportunity. 
The sont libesal home-heating offer 
ever made. It’s so easy, now, to have 
Heatrola comfort during the raw, 
blustery months still ahead—health- 
ful heat to ward off that end-of- 
winter illness. Ask your dealer 
epont the Heatrola “‘Enjoy-It-Now” 
Club. Or, mail the coupon. 



































And only 


last winter-- Folks called them“‘/he hermits” 


OU’VE seen it happen: A 

family who kept to them- 
selves, who seldom entertained 
or were entertained, suddenly 
blossoms out. Their home be- 
comes a popular gathering place. 
What made the difference? 
Chances are it was just this: 


Before, they hesitated to in- 
vite people to their home, be- 
cause— well, the house was never 
comfortable 
in winter, 
and then 
there was 
that hideous 
stove in the 
living room. 








The INTENSI-FIRE 
—exclusive with Heatrola 


The Intensi-Fire Air Duct is a patented 
device, built into the Heatrola, direct- 
ly in the path of the flame. It tre- 
mendously increases Heatrola’s heat- 
ing capacity without using a single 
extra pound of fuel. 


rT 2 
inere 


is 


But since a handsome Estate 
Heatrola was installed — you 
should see the room! So charm- 
ing, so modern. And so delight- 
fully cozy. No wonder friends 
are always dropping in. 


Comfert upstairs and down 


When stoves “‘heated”’ the house, 
the few rooms that were warm 
enough were generally too warm. 
But with Heatrola there is cheer- 
ful comfort in every nook and 
corner, upstairs and down. And 
such healthful heat! No more 
of those persistent colds. 


And Heatrola is so convenient 
and economical, too. It saves, 


only One Heatrola — Estate builds it 


éstale™ 


on an average, 45 per cent in 
fuel over old-fashioned methods. 
A dust cloth keeps it looking 
like new. 


Why risk end-of-winter 
illness ? 

A Heatrola installed in your 
home mow may pay its entire 
cost in the doctor bills it saves. 
Your dealer will tell you how 
amazingly easy it is to have 
Heatrola’s furnace comfort. Or, 
mail the coupon. 


THE ESTATE STOVE CO. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
House founded in 1845 o 


New York, 243 W. 34th Street a 
Minneapolis,714 Washington Ave.,N. a 






San Francisco, The Furniture Exch. 
Portland, Oregon 4 arse 
Mail th STOVE CO. 
pati * fF itsmitioa, Ohio 


te © Send me the de- 

for details! @ calls of your "ia 

joy-It-Now” Club 

offer. 

O I am planning to 

@ build. How can Heat- 

rola save 15% on the 
Fd cost of my new home? 


(Check one you wish) 023 


ys Name... cceaducssonbiceia 
F rece. -ccompesecseiucinaneaa 


Heats the Whole House ) FRO i 





1927 The Estate Stove Co. 
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¥ : Experienced 
| Cooks Prefer 


| Calumet, because they know by 
experience—by test—by actual resultsthat > 


CALUMET 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


gives them the best of good foods with a 


the least effort and greatest economy. They take 
no chances. They don’t experiment. They always use the 
leavener that millions of housewives agree is “best by test.” 
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Double Acting Makes Baking Easier 
Calumet contains two leavening The certainty of Calumet—its in- 
units. One unit begins to work fallible quality eliminates uneasi- 
when the dough is mixed—the other ness and doubt during the entire process 
waits for the heat of the oven, then of baking. Try it. For best results, use the 


leavener that is employed by best cooks. 








both units work together. 












SALES 2'/. TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
US it RR 
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will be imperative, if we are to feed our increasing popu- 


lation without becoming dependent on foreign food supplies, 
for us to increase our yields per acre. 

What is possible in this direction is indicated by the 
fact that average yields in leading, European countries 
exceed ours by more than 40 per cent, and also by the fact 
that in some sections, particularly in the northeastern 
quarter of the United States, we have increased our yields 
per acre greatly. 

It may seem a cheerful augury to the farmer that we are 
headed for a time when agriculture will have to hustle to 
keep pace with the country’s needs. It is, provided farmers 
take full advantage of the opportunity they will have. 
But let us not suppose that they can achieve prosperity 
simply by letting their production drop down to or below 
the needs of our population. That looks like an easy way 
to boost prices. It is really inviting foreign competition 
in the home market. No nation can tolerate a food shortage. 

Canadian grain, but for the tariff, would be moving 
already into the United States in large quantities. If our 
grain production drops 
much below our require- 
ments in the future, con- 


cas f 


Continued from page 10 


The Coming Decision 


Farmers will therefore be impelled to make closer con- 
tacts with science. Improvement of plants by selection 
and breeding, for better performance under different con- 
ditions, is certain to make advances. There may be impor- 
tant discoveries in the laws of heredity, which will give 
greater control over plant growth and development. 

Now and then some epochal discovery will effect spectac- 
ular results. But the main advance will probably come 
from the sum of many small improvements painstakingly 
developed by farmers. One can not speak with too muc 
confidence as to prospects for the control of crop pests and 
diseases. Increasing knowledge of these things tends to 
be offset by increasing opportunities for them to spread. 
On the whole, however, it is fairly safe to predict consider- 
able improvement in the use of the land. . 


Organization Is Necessary 


There is another phase of agriculture that will develop 
greatly in the next half-century. I mean organization. 

Agriculture can not af- 
ford to remain unorgan- 
ized in this age of large 
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sumers will have a strong 
motive to remove the 
tariff on wheat. 

The same applies to 
all protected essential 
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scale business operations. 

Organization is-neces- 
sary in agriculture, not 
merely for the purpose 
of regulating the move- 
ment of farm products 


~ 
picuLTuRE 
INTAINED 






products. Our farmers 

are entitled to protec- into consumption, but 
tion in the home mar- to give farmers more 
ket, but they will have a age control over the volume 
hard job to keep it if ie. of their output. A mil- 
their production falls ‘ lion farmers acting in- 
too much below the dependently in the pro- 


country’s wants. A seri- 
ous deficit of necessaries 
would force the country 
to draw on foreign 
sources of supply, no 
matter how much our 
own farmers were hurt. 

I am talking, of course, 
about the comparatively 
distant future. Agricul- 








duction of a given crop 
Y are much more likely 
to throw markets out of 
balance by overproduc- 
~ tion than is the case 


—™ when the number of 

a — . - ° 
—=—=> competing units is small. 
Ses Hs Organization enables 
““AL1VO Foor farmers to accomplish 
= the double object of ad- 





justing production more 





turally, we are not on an 
import basis yet, by a 
long way. In recent years approximately 13 per cent of 
the net. product of ‘our agriculture has been marketed 
abroad. Fifty per cent of our cotton crop must find a 
foreign market annually. Last year nearly one-third of 
our wheat went abroad, and a fair proportion of our pork, 
tobacco and apple production. 


The Downward Trend in Agricultural Export 


It should not be forgotten, however, that the trend in 
our agricultural export trade was downward before the 
war and is downward again now, and seems likely to con- 
tinue downward. Moreover, our imports of competilive 
agricultural products, such as sugar, wool, mohair, hides 
and skins, tobaceo, dairy products, flaxseed and flaxseed-oil, 
make up an increasing annual total. Imports of these 
commodities last year, for example, amounted to more 
than $582,000,000. Sooner than we think, we may be 
heavily “*beholden to foreign countries for essential foods 
and fibers. 

[t will be necessary long before 50 years elapse to in- 
crease our crop yields. Transforming pasture into crop 
land and increasing the production per man engaged in 
agriculture will not solve our food problem. Larger pro- 
duction per acre will be required because the area of land 
that can be profitably worked is limited. 

Changes in consumption habits may lessen the pressure 
to some extent. There is likely to be increased consumption 
of foods of vegetable origin and less consumption of foods 
of animal origin, exeept milk. Neverthe- 
less, the pressure of population on land 
resources is bound to force intensity of 
cultivation beyond what is now profitable. 
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i national progress and security 
wersary, 


accurately to anticipated 
market requirements, and feeding supplies gradually into 
the market so as to prevent needless price fluctuations. 

The co-operative movement is now so firmly established 
in the United States that its future is certain. It affords 
the best approach to the solution of the surplus problem, 
through the two channels of merchandising and regulated 

roduction. It lodges effective bargaining-power in the 
Reds of farmers, and makes possible great economies in 
distribution through the elimination of unnecessary waste, 
duplication of effort and overhead expense. 

erhaps the greatest danger faced by the co-operative 

movement is that it may not always be able to draw a dis- 
tinction in practise between legitimate price stabilization 
and improper efforts at price control. But that mistake, 
whenever committed, will carry its own penal’ It is 
therefore not likely to be made very often. My own feelin, 
is that organization in the next 50 years will do as muc 
for agriculture as any other one thing. 

Two paths open before American agriculture. One leads 
toward national self-sufficiency in essential foods and 
fibers and the other toward dependence on a foreign food 
supply. As to which path will De chosen, the country as a 
whole, of course, will have something to say. It can favor 
the right choice by giving agriculture all due protection 
and encouragement. 

But the final word will remain with the farmer. If, know- 
ing that he can have the domestic market as long as he 
continues to supply it adequately, he continues to increase 
his labor efficiency and his crop yields per acre, agriculture 

will regain ‘and hold its place in the economic 
scheme on equal terms with other producing 
groups. It will be the surest guaranty of 
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GNORANCE is not a 

potato grower of Idal 
**After [had treated seed with Sen 
one started the rumor that the tr 
stopped treating 


**‘When I harvested my 
twenty-five sacks (or fifty bushels 


with Semesan Bel.”’ 


ey Inec., 
Dyestuffs Department, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Gentlemen: Please send me free booklets checked 
(CD Semesan Bel Booklet. 
(CD Vegetable Booklet 


wavs | 
10 Falls, Id 


e 
There was no disease on my treated 
thousand sacks more if I had not stopped the treatment. 
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Faith in 


SEMESAN BEL 


The Recognized Disinfectant for Diseases of Potatoes 


would have earned this 
grower $2000 


s, according to Mr. Joseph Brinkman, 


no 


Bel for twelve acres,’* he says, ‘‘some- 


atment rotted the seed. I immediately 


*‘After my crop came up, I found a perfect stand on the Semesan Bel treated 
field, while my untreated field had only about 60% stand. Mr. C. H. Linsen- 
mann of Victor, Idaho, a certified seed grower, inspected my field and said 
I had a 99% stand. My treated field had darker green plants with much 


healthier color and were more vigorous. 


potatoes, I found the Semesan Bel treated seed yielded 


re to the acre than the untreated ones. 


field. I just as well could have had a 
“At the present market price I lose about $2000 by not treating all my crop 


What are Doubts and Failure 
to Investigate Costing YOU? 


39% improvement in yield is a lot of difference. Wouldn't you like to have 
the money in your jeans right now that a 39% increase in your last crop 

> would have brought? What about this year? Doubting and neglecting not 
only get you nowhere; they actually cost you money. Get this coupon off 
on the earliest possible mail. It means money! 


. I. du Pont de Nemours GU POND a 3 Wer 
Name 


Street 


City 
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on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or 
throat is cleaned off promptly 
by Absorbine without laying up 
horse, No blister; no pain; no 
hair gone. At druggists, or $2.50 
postpaid. Describe your case for 
special instructions. Valuable 


horse book 8-S free. 


A satisfied user says: ‘‘Colt's knee swol- 
len four to five times normal size. Broke 
and ran for two weeks. Now almost 


SORBIN 


TRADE MARK REG U § PAT OFF 


DUNG, inc. 353 Lyman St. 


Get booklet 
Want a Sheep? and list of 
Breeders from American. Hampshire Sheep Ass’n. 
Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 48 Woodland Ave,, Detroit, Mich 

















Broke all Power 
: Records at 
. 7 University Tests 





In a University test a Gehl cut 19.26 tons per 
hour with only 13.26 horse power or .688 H. P. 
per ton cut—elevating 35 feet and running 
only 465 R. P. M.~the lowest power of any 
cutter in the test. It should do as well on 
your own farm. 

An all-steel machine, unbreakable steel fly 
wheel, built for years of ard serv Requires so man 
at feed table. Faster work at less cost. All sizes, fly- 
wheel and cylinder types, Dealers everywhere— 

Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
426 S.Water St., West Bend, Wis. 











Saves 
Seay All Gears 
Timen std Running in Oil 















Field Peas Valuable 
in Washington 














Wy ASHINGTON Station not long ago 

put out a bulletin on field peas, 
reporting tests with the crop in rotations, 
and for hogging off in Washington. Here 
are the high points: 

The yield of wheat following peas is 
less than wheat following good summer 
fallow, but greater than when it is pre- 
ceded by corn or sunflowers. 

A larger total yield of grain has been 
secured during equal periods of time in the 
rotations in which field peas have been 
used instead of summer fallow. 

The average yield of field peas following 
wheat in four different rotations in which 
this crop succession occurs is 22.7 bushels, 
while the average yield of spring wheat 
following wheat in four rotations in which 
this crop succession occurs is 21.9 bushels. 


The varieties, Bangalia, Canada and « 


Alaska, seed of which is usually readily 
obtained, were among the high yielders. 

Pigs fed limited rations on sweet clover 
or alfalfa pasture made more rapid daily 
gains later while hogging off peas. In 
two of the three years’ experiments, the 
pigs fed limited rations were marketed with 
those fed full rations at the same weight, 
age and condition. The feed cost of the 
igs fed limited rations on pasture was 
foe than that of the full-fed pigs. The 
pigs made average daily gains of from .94 
to 1.25 pounds each while hogging off 
peas. The pork. produced per acre of 

as varied from 141 pounds with a 16- 
yushel crop to 244 pounds with a 36- 
bushel crop. 

aq € 


Cheap Seed May Contain 
Noxious Weeds 


Since the discovery that foreign clover 
and alfalfa seed from certain mild-climate 
regions is apt to give rise to plants subject 
to winter-killing in the American clover 
belt, there has been so keen a demand 
for native seed that the quality factor has 
in many cases been ignored. As a result 
a great deal of home-grown clover an 
alfalfa seed is being used that is absolutely 
unfit for seeding purposes on account of 
the high weed-Seed content. 

Of the two evils, the low-grade native 
seed is by far the worse. When unadapted 
seed is used, the farmer loses only the 
crop, but when weedy seed is sowed it 
means not only a greatly decreased crop, 
but in addition a plague of weeds that may 
cause trouble ‘aa loss for years to come. 
If the weed seeds happen to include quack- 
grass or Canada thistle, it may mean a 
serious decrease in the value of the farm. 
A recent government statement declares 
that “in neighborhoods where good land 
is worth $150 an acre, a farm that is known 
to be infested with quack-grass often can 
not be sold for half that figure, while to 
many farmers quack-grass land is not 
considered a bargain at any fprice.”” Many 
real-estate dealers figure the average de- 
preciation of land infested with quack- 
grass or Canada thistle is at least 25 
per cent. 

A little thought and care during the 
seed-buying season may avoid many Leese 
of dreary toil in the hot sun next sum- 
mer A.A 





Love, joy, peace, long-suf- 

fering, gentleness, good- 

ness, faith, meekness, 
temperance: against such there 
isnolaw. Gal. 5:22, 23. 
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| they average about $100. 
| livestock on a farm would produce such 


| wonderful returns in the same time? 
With proper facilities one man could easily 
take eare of 50 pair. ; 

Government statistics say about six 
ounces of food a day is necessary to 
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Blue-Fox Raising 
By C. E. Zimmerman 


|i 
! 
| 








WAS reared in a farming district in 
Ohio, and I am now raising blue foxes 
Alaska. I believe it is practical for a 
farmer, as a side-line, to have a pen or 
two of blue foxes 
\ breeding pair of blue foxes is rather 
and this is what prevents many 
farmers from going into the business. A 
good breeding pair will cost from $300 to 
$500. A pen 25 x 40 feet is big enough 


expensive 

















Above, feeding puppies four months 
old. Below, puppies six moths old 














for one pair, and the foxes do not require 
any more care than a half-dozen chickens. 
Table scraps from an ordinary family 
would feed a pair of foxes and their 
offspring. All foxes are very fond of milk. 
A pair will raise from four to twelve foxes 


, Pelts Sell Well 


The pelts of blue foxes sell for different 
prices, but generally at nine months old 
What other 


nourish a fox properly. Fox raising is 
very interesting, and therefore might help 
to keep the farm boy at home. Of course, 
no one should go into this business without 
looking into it thoroughly; and knowin 
that it takes time and patience and har 
work, and that there are many who fail 
in it 

It is a mistake to count on breeding- 
stock prices for all surplus animals. Count 
on pelt prices instead. 

Pelting is not so hard. It can be done 
by any farmer, as it is no more difficult 
than with red fox or coon. Blue-fox pelts 
will become prime in any climate reaching 
zero. weather in winter; 
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the third greatest 


farming state-needs more farmers 


Ir you are a good farmer, and have 
enough capital to give yourself a fair 
start, California can promise you_a 
premium market for a big share of the 
things you raise—and a soil and cli- 
mate that will raise more of them, at 
less cost, than you do now. 

California pays you, for example, 
20 per cent more for your butterfat 
than the average quotations through- 
out the United States, because the 
75,000,000 pounds we produce now 
is not enough and wé have to buy 
22,000,000 pounds more every year 
from other states. 

We raise only 25 per cent of the 
pork we eat, and bring the rest from 
as far away as the Middle West. Of 
course we have to pay $1.60 to $2.00 
a hundredweight more for freight— 
and the California farmer gets the 
benefit. 

Thekind of farmer California needs 
is the man who will bring more Cal- 
ifornia butter, poultry, hogs and fed 
beef to our markets. Barley and grain 
feeds are cheap; your own acres will 
supply green feed all through the 
snowless winters. Your dairy cows 


will produce the highest butterfat ~ 


averages in the United States; your 


7 
Low summer round-trip fares to 
California. beginning Mayt5— 
a great summer trip for $90.30 
from Chicago, and corresponding- 
ly low rates from all other points. 





F-1-27 


R. F. D. or Street, City State 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 640 
Please send me “ Farming in California ” — free 


Nome — ta 


poultry can beout of doors all winter; 
you can count on two litters of pigs 
each year in California’s year-round 
foraging climate. 

Where Life is Better 

And—important as it is to know 
that you will make a better living— 
you will find that this living is full of 
comforts you have never known. The 
golden oranges that you can pick from 
your own trees on Christmas Day 
and the roses blooming beside your 
porch in midwinter, when icy winds 
are sweeping over snowed-in homes 
“back East,” will make you glad that 
you discovered California. 

Here are rural schools that rank as 
the finest in America; electrical con- 
veniences of every kind on almost ev- 
ery farm; paved highways and excel- 
lent transportation; a metropolitan 
district on San Francisco Bay where 
more than a million people live; large 
thriving cities and clean progressive 
towns every few miles throughout 
the Great Valley and the neighbor- 
ing valleys; a prosperous population 
whose average wealth, average in- 
come and average number of auto- 
mobiles are twice as great as the av- 
erage for the restof America. _~ 


Th's brief picture of opportunity is told more 
fully in an 8#page*booklet published by Califor- 
nians, Inc., a non-profit organization Of citizens 
and business institutions interested in the devel- 
opment of the state. Send the coupon today for 
your copy of this interesting book. 
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WINTER DOLLARS from your woodlot J 








Farm Shop Work 











Complete 
details 


in our 


HEET or corrugated galvanized iron 
can be put right on over an old shingle 
roof. The old roofing provides additional 
thickness, and gives also a little dead-air 


FREE space. Be sure to paint the metal as soon 
as it is laid: A trace of rust will cause 
damage. Coat the metal first with lead 

Booklet oxide and linseed-oil. Then give it a 


coat of red iron oxide. Litharge, used as a 
drier, will help to set the paint so it can 
not be scraped off. 

















END for our free booklet, “Farm Positive Proof 2 


lumbering as a profitable sideline.’ 
It will tell you how thousands of farmers A. J. Thomson, R. F. D. 1, Box 18, 
are making off-season profits with South Hadley Ctr. Mass. 

I wish to say that the mill that I bought of cleaned surface polished with a brick. A 


*‘American’’ Portable Saw Mills. No 
previous experience necessary. you over ten years ago is still running and I am plow will scour much quicker if you first 
cutting as much lumber with it as when it 


If you have a wood lot you can fell ach ta with it as s t 
" a . was new, iat 1s, from six to six ousand 
your mature tre es and turn them into five hundred feet per day. I believe that any 
money this winter. If you have no wood = one who wants a small mill cannot buy a 
lot you can do profitable sawing for your better one. 
neighbors. Your Tractor or farm engine ww, C, Gentry, Flint Hill, Va. 
will furnish all the power you need. There ; ‘ 
8 sizes of *‘American” mills. One In regard to the No, 2 American Saw Mill 
are S1ZeS é ' P I-purchased of you, can say I am pleased with 
to fit every sawing requirement and it. Thad no previous experience with a Saw 
every variety of power. Milland the work I have done on this one has 
y y P ; , been very trying on it, as I have handled some 
The coupon below will bring you our white oak logs 4 and 5 feet through. I hada 
free booklet. It will pay you to find out regular saw mill man look at these logs on 
about the “American” mill, Known the the yard, and he said he would not saw them 
country over and for 20 years as the 


on his mill if they had been hauled tohim. 1 
think I have a nice, light-running mill. 

quality portable mill for farm lumbering. 

Investigate today! 


Get tillage machinery cleaned and sharp- 
ened early. Deep rust can be removed 
with sandpaper or emery-cloth and the 














CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 








Manufacturers of trimmers, planers, American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 





















































; 
bolters, lath and crating machinery. 122 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. : 
Gentlemen: : 
ee bad 99 i} Please send me your free booklet,—“Farm . 
merican ] lumbering as a profitable side line.”’ ‘ 
} Name........ | ; 
~ Mi I] '} Address DNs calal'd inter cadeererdias< 

a \ ) 1 | State S 
<<< |b 
—____—_ —_—_——_—_ — —— — —_—_—___— ’ 2 
go over the share and moldboard. A = 
aa : : small grinder will be a great help in 
I Learned this Priceless polishing parts that can be removed. " 
ag A LE & BR E ww Another good idea is to put a small emery t] 
Ww NTED wheel on the end of the cable of an old t] 
A 7 sheep-shearing machine—then you can va 

From a Pail Handle get at the parts that are hard to remove. 

_— FARM JOURNAL now { e 

has an opening for several reli- , T 
able, steady men of good appear- To remove old wall-paper, soak with hot In 
ance for subscription sales work in water. This can be done without damage, Ww 
all parts of the United States and easily, by filling an ordinary hand 8q 
The position dpun clare a-Wenderfel op- sprayer with hot water and going over the th 
portunity to the right man. It pays big walls and ceilings several times; light 80 
ire EE as is permanent and offers a applications, so the water won’t run down. th 
oa rm v mt eM a In a short time the old paper can be Ww! 
Gameuaiiiea-cties eam enceaeas Down after 30 Days’ eeled from the walls with a putty knife. TI 
The work is easy and pleasant. The sell- Trial; Balance Easy f there are several coats of paper on the pr 
ing plan is new, unusual and effective. All Monthly Payments wall, more soaking will be necessary. on 

our men have to do is call on folks and fh. ae vpadalatoraes Cover the floor with old newspapers before 


take orders for one of the lowest priced, 
easiest selling propositions in the world. 
No time lost in getting started. It 
is our aim to give all our salesmen person- 
al training. Each has exclusive territory. 
Applications desired only from honest, 
truthful, respectable men who are willing 

















arness made, jet me send 


you style you pesos See 2 days 
Serviedon your owmtea. est itin ev 
way. e word for it if not thea 









starting a job of this sort. 
2 


To loosen a rusted nut, saw down through 
the threaded bolt slightly more than half- 
way through the nut. Then squeeze the 


to work six days every week and are not =—_ ~ “oe 
afraid of bad weather. Sotena and repairs. ee how 1 overcome halves together, drop a little oil in, and 
State age, whether you have a car and ness secret from a pail ‘ turn the nut off. Later another nut can 
when you can start. weusluhe ctouse, Minmerveleesadvenes be used, the halves opened to their origi- 
in harness-meking end harness valas, nal width, and a metal wedge driven into 
The farm Journal JOHN C,NICHOUS. Pre, gee suwestrec:tazet | the saw cut. 
Co. u “| 

Sales Department Philadelphia, Pa. went Sd Wakers of Ficzall Collars MT ready to break in e 
b. Ma eS Jt - two. Like perrying. pail E h ti ] 
th, gng bandig, None or this in Wear- ach time you put a saw or other too 
assee pon a oe eee po 
7M able wooden on & pail bail. PP p . 







and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultiva- 
tor for Gardeners, Suburbanites, 























prevent rust. 


2 
Small compartments, made by setting 
0 














, Florists, Nurserymen, ees -j * 
Fruit Growers, Country Estates Casalog Write for our free Guide Books and four inch boards between the s p stud 
and Poultrymen. Record d of Invention Blank” before dis- ding, will make excellent shelves and} 
2. e in inventio! ° 2 elor Cc + s 
American Farm Machine Co. for Inspection ant Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. | Pigeon-holes for the many small articles’} — 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 730 Ninth,Washington, D.c. | J — 


1078-33rd Ave. 8. F. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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which accumulate. A strip should be 


nailed across the front. 
2 


[To put a quick edge on a pair of worn 
shears, try to cut a piece of glass, per- 
| mitting the blades to slide back from the 


Shai pening 
shears? 


O/aSS 
x 


edge as the hand closes down. A light, 
firm pressure will do the trick. Only two 
or three strokes will be necessary. 


The flue sometimes. burns out without 
warning If this occurs at night in a 
wind, real damage may occur. Better 
than having a fire at night is to choose an 
opportune time and deliberately fire the 
flue. Place a wad of papers in the bottom, 
when it is raining or just after a rain (so 


the roof and other inflammable things will 
be soaked), then pour on some kerosene 
and light. This same plan has been used 
to clear furnaces of excessive soot. 

" 
Have you outfitted your farm shop? You 


do not want it so elaborate as the black- 
smith shop in town, but if a definite space 
or place is set aside for repair work, then 
suitable, high-grade tools added as de- 
sired or needed, you will soon be able to 
save some money on repairs. 


~— 


Sulphuric acid, or electrolyte, in storage 
batteries will quickly eat‘a hole in cloth- 
ing. Ammonia will neutralize the solu- 
tion without leaving a stain. By all 
means, keep a small bottle of ammonia in 
the shop to help in case of an accident of 


| this kind. Just put ammonia on the spot 


as soon as the solution gets on. 


2? 


| To prevent soiling plaster or papered walls 
| in the house when repainting the wood- 


work, get a flat piece of tin twelve inches 
square and make a slight bend through 
the middle. One-half should be bent up 
so when the other half is laid flat against 
the wall and pushed against the door or 
window casing, the tin can be held easily. 
This guard is moved along as the painting 
progresses and prevents getting any paint 
on the walls 








A crow’s eye view of a scarecrow 
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COMPLETE — Nothing To Add 


SCALECIDE alone Does All That Any 
Combination of Dormant Sprays Can Do 


Scalecide controls scale (fall or spring). It controls 
aphis and pear thrips without nicotine (delayed dor- 
mant). It controls leaf roller and European red mite 
(delayed dormant) neither of which is controlled by 
lime-sulfur even with nicotine. Itcontrols pear psylla 
(fall or early spring). It controls bud moth (fall or 
spring). In addition to all these things, the annual 
use of Scalecide controls some forms of fungous 
cankers, and invigorates the trees. 


in It Is Pleasant To Use 


We 72 You could swim in Scalecide—it is so pleasant to use. It does 


- 7 a 
a 4 , not injure even the eyes. You can look straight at your work. 


y use a caustic, disagreeable spray when you can use Scale- 
cide and do better work, at less cost, with comfort? 


—~, It Is Guaranteed 


S Bm a oy Scalecide is guaranteed to make a better orchard than lime-sulfur. 
ee This capa protects you absolutely. Men, like Stark Bros., 
Ya who know orcharding and know Scalecide, use Scalecide. 


It Protects Stark Bros. $5000 Tree 


Stark Bros. paid the record price of $5000 for their ori I Golden Delicious 
tree—recognized as the parent of the most promising apple on the market. They 
cannot afford to take any risk with this valuable tree. Soto protect it against 
man and beast, they cnalose, it in a burglar-alarm cage. 
And to protect it against scale and every other pest con- 
trolled by dormant sprays, they spray it every year with 
Scalecide—the complete dormant spray. Can there bea 
more expert endorsement of ide? 


Save Money By Using Scalecide 


A 15-gallon drum contains enough Scalecide to spray. 

until they drip, the same trees as one 5 lion barrel of 
9 lime-sulfur. Neither nicotine nor spreader is 
\ Moreover, Scalecide saves you half the la of 
spraying. Go to your dealer and arrange for your 
supply of Scalecide today. If your favorite dealer 
doesn’t have Scalecide show him this advertisement 
—or order direct from us (see prices to the right). Dram $2extra:returnable 

: Pri 


—~— Send For This Free Book Scalecide 
This beautifully illustrated and instructive 32 Feet See Bast 
is a text-book that ee om cannot afford Ay of sage 



















your orchard 15gals. 11.50 ) 


pictures an 
BIGGER PROFITS troubles and tells how to Bn ben Itcontains prim 2.00 -13.50 







rom acomplete spray program, le and easy to follow ; 
SPRAY ING —the same program that we follow successfully in (comsruapio) ! 10.60 
- ne our orchard of over 30,000 peach and apple trees. 1—5-gal. can 6.25 
ora seen This expensive book is free to any tree owner as 1—1-gal. can 17 
ee long as the supply lasts. the coupon today. ! 








B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church St., New York, Dep’t 38. 
Please send me your free 32-page book, “Bigger Profits from Spraying’. 


My dealer’s name is 














His post office is State 
My name is 
My post office is. State 


If you want information about “Sulfocide, A Better Summer Spray”, put a cross here > Oj 
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for You | 


In the South, there’s better | 
farming---because it’s easier, | 
surer, more profitable. Better | 
labor---and cheaper. Better liv- | 
ing—-because of the lower cost; | 
outdoor life; good schools, | 
churches, neighbors. | 


In the South, there are better 
farm lands—still to be bought 
at low prices, but steadily in- 
creasing in value; jands suit- 
able for all kinds of farming. 

In the South, there’s an all-year 
season for planting and marketing--- 
one crop right after another, on the 
same piece of land; money coming 
in all the time. 

Let the L. & N. know whet kind of 
farming you want to do, and we will 
tell you where and how it can be done. 

Full information sent you, free, on 
request (but we 
cannot undertake 
to find you sala- 
ried “et ent. 
Write G 
Gen. Imm. & Ind. 
Agt., L. & N. Rail- 
road, eae FJ-5, 
Louisville, Ky. 































Compon's rt ASTERS 


woner*CLOVER 


Our prices save you $2.00 to $3.00 per bushel. Write us 
today” for free samples of Highest Grade Home Grown 


@ can save you big money on your seed bill Write for 
free samples, special prices and 52 page catalog 


jo it—get better 
My prices,—more garden profit; 
make more money — have healthier 
r yield, finer produce, if you 
USE ISBELL’S SEEDS 
Why experiment—usetried proven 
seeds that have made good for 48 years. 
Writet for1927 Annual. IT’S FREE. 
T about varieties, soil, when 
to plant, etc. Post card will bring it. 
6. M.ISBELL & CO. 2005, 
412 Mechanic St. Jackson, Michigan 











All Shades, All Colors, Mammoth 
Flowers. We tell you how to grow 
—_. Write today—we will send 
‘ou enough seed to grow 150 beauti- 

Tol’ Giant page 027 Cat Asters. Also our 


eveo FREE 
Og 0 Plants 
and Bulbs 


Stamp to Cover P. 

CONDON ‘BROS. * SEEDSMEN 
Rock River Valley y Seed Fa 

Box 75 OCKFORD. "ILLINOIS 





Our price is pnd ly low. Get our samples and 
ices on Al a Sweet Clover, Timothy and al! Seeds 





American Field | eed Co., Dept. 109, Chicago, iil. 
TRAWBERRY DLANTS 
$1,000 profit ag acre grow- My free catalog 
ing strawberries gives LOW PRICES 


and describes the money making varieties 
ieee E8 Ss. PERDUE, Box 10, SHOWELL, MD. 


“Best Quality” plants true to name 
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OU can refinish your car yourself, 
and be assured of good results, if 
the following directions and sug- 
gestions, as well as directions on the can, 
are followed closely, and the work care- 
fully done 
First, let it be said, there are two kinds 
of a job the car owner can do. One is 
done in about an hour, with a quart of 
auto enamel or new quick-drying finish, 
just daubed on without regard to proper 









methods of application—a “bright and 
shiny” job that looks good at 100 yards, 
but does not compare with a custom- 
shop job at close inspection, and has 
virtually no wearing qualities. The other 
is a workmanlike job that would pass 


anywhere for a paint-shop job. Beauty 
and permanence of finish will always be in 
proportion to the amount of care taken in 
the preparation of the surface and finish- 
ing. 

The first step is to prepare a suitable 
place for doing the work. Two things are 
absolutely essential to good re- 
sults—a warm room and entire 
freedom from dust. <A satis- 
factory job simply can not be 
done in a cold temperature, as 
the finish will not flow out 
smoothly and level itself to an 
even surface when cold. The 
temperature should be at least 
70°. One of the greatest ob- 
stacles to be overcome in enamel finishing 
is the settling of dust into the enamel 
coat before it has dried dust-free. This is 
not such an obstacle in the case of new 
quick-drying finishes, for they harden 
before dust has much chance to settle. 
They must be used indoors, though, else 
they dry too quickly. The place in which 
the work will be done should be thor- 
oughly cleaned. Dust and cobwebs should 
be brushed from walls and ceilings. 
Sweep and sprinkle the floor with 
water so no dust will be raised. 


Choose Clear, Dry Day 


The best weather for doing the work 
is a clear, dry day. Damp, muggy 
weather causes slow drying, and the 
moisture is likely to interfere with 
good results. If there is any wind 
blowing, windows or doors should not 
be left open to let dust blow in. 

The preparation of the car for re- 
finishing is the first step. It should 
first be given a thorough washing. 
Removable parts, such as handles, 
curtain fasteners, etc., as well as 
spare tires, should be removed. Any 


« Refinishing Your Car 


By Berton Elliot 


Rubbing down the car 
with powdered 
pumice and 
water before 

applying tion). 
varnish 








Three-inch fitch brush 
for body surface 


Use small brush 
and black finish 
for door flange 


tar or pitch should be removed with 
turpentine. Grease should be cleaned 
from hubs, axles, springs and joints with a 
stiff brush and turpentine. Corners 
where grease or dirt may have lodged 
should be scraped out with the point 
of a knife. 

This cleaning up completed, we are 
ready to go ahead with the preparation of 
the surface, and application of the finish. 
Assuming the old finish is in reasonably 
good condition, not badly cracked 
and checked, proceed as follows: 


Body and Fenders 


Remove the hood (for future atten- 

Serape off any loose paint. 
Sandpaper all rust or broken spots 
thoroughly with No. % sandpaper. 
Sand the entire surface lightly (pref- 
erably with finer sandpaper, about 
No. 00). Dust off poe particles of 
sand. 

Touch up all bare spots with auto 
enamel of the desired color. For the 
new quick-drying finishes, there is a 
special primer that should be used to 
touch up bare spots. (A _ small 
camel’s-hair pencil is desirable, al- 
though not necessary for this touch- 
up work. ) 

While these places are drying, 
under parts of the car can be done, 
as follows: 

Scrape off loose paint, and sand rust 
spots. Apply one coat of black auto 
enamel. Phis is their only coat. An old 
brush should be used-for this rough work, 
if one is on hand. Some folks don’t care 
whether the under parts are painted—just 
keep them greased to prevent rusting. 


Fittings, Small Parts and Top 


Top-bows, windshield frame, etc., should 
be given a coat of black auto enamel, 
or quick-drying finish, this being their 
only coat. 

Whether the car is an 
open or closed one, the 
top should be refinished 
with an auto-top dress- 
ing—unless the car is 

-one of the closed types 
with a metal top, in 
which case it should be 
refinished the same as 
body and fenders. A 

regular auto-top preparation is very elas- 
tic, and specially adapted for use on 
pantasote and leather without cracking. 

One coat is ordinarily enough, but if 

necessary, a second coat may be applied. 
The Wheels 
Jack up the wheels, one at a time, so they 


will spin. Sand lightly, dust, and apply 
a coat of auto finish in the desired color. 
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If one coat is not enough for a satisfactory 
job, sand again when dry, and apply an- 
other coat. Two coats of the new quick- 
drying finishes will be necessary for a 


| first-class job—at least an hour between 


coats 
Enameling the Body 


If there are any touch-up spots, sand them 
lightly, and dust. Stir the enamel 
thoroughly. 

Start applying the enamel, doing one 
yanel at a time, say one of the doors. 
A with up and down strokes. Then 





Remove tires and clean wheels thor- 
oughly before painting 


go over the entire surface from left to 
right, which is called “laying off,” and 
tends to spread the enamel out in a 
smooth, uniform coat, and cover any 
places that may be missed in flowing it on. 
Inspect the job quickly at this time for 
any “sags,”’ or drips, especially at the 
hinges and corners. Then go over the 
entire surface with up and down strokes 
the entire length of the panel from the 
extreme bottom clear to the top. Laying 
off is not needed if a quick-drying finish is 
used. Let the finish flow from the brush; 
do no more stroking than is needed, and 
finish on the up stroke. 


The Hood 


The hood, having been removed pre- 
viously, should be washed inside and 
outside with turpentine. If should then 
be sanded thoroughly and dusted off. The 
hood should then be stood on end and 
finished with the same method as on 
the body 

In case hood, fenders, radiator frame 
or lamps are finished in baking japan, and 
finish is still in good condition, it will be 
found preferable, after touching up the 
rusty places with black auto enamel, to 
go over the entire surface with a coat of 
clear auto-finishing varnish into which 
one-sixth the amount of black auto enamel 
has been added, instead of applying a 


| coat of straight auto enamel. 





Rims, Hubs, etc. 


A coat of aluminum paint should be 
applied to the rims, and if desired, the 
hubs may be finished in black with auto 
enamel 

The car is now ready for use, as soon 
as dry, unless you want to apply a final 
finishing coat of clear varnish, a practise 
which is much to be recommended, as it 
increases the wearing capacity of the 
finish several fold. Do not apply varnish 
over the new quick-drying finishes. 


Finishing Coat of Clear Varnish 


If the car is to be given a coat of clear 
varnish, allow the enamel coat to dry for 
at least 48 hours. Then sand the entire 
surface lightly with fine sandpaper (No. 
0000 or No. 00) preferably dipped in a 
pextare of half linseed-oil and half gaso- 
ine 

After sanding, all particles of sand 
should be thoroughly removed, which is 
most satisfactorily accomplished with 
what is termed a “tack-rag’’—a piece of 
cheese-cloth dipped in varnish and wrung 
out as dry as [Continued on page 89 
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TheEarly Days— 
Silas Whipple Demonstrates 
The Liquid Radiator Repair 


Pe GR Ey yang “*X’’ Liquid was a miracle at first. Even the 
rubber . Hess | harmless toall metal, dealers who sold it were astonished that aliquid 
eparing your car for Spring actually did stop a radiator leak. s 
Snasystem, Sendifor the folder" Flow Today — millions of car owners know ‘*X 
0 ta ne a Liquid is the swiftest, safest and most permanent 














repair for leaks in the cooling system, They 
know that it is a liquid with nothing in it that 
ee © could clog the most delicate of radi- 
Use 75c Size Me Seah ator tu 

There isn’t a more important *‘spare’’ that 
your tool box could contain. Leaks in the finest 
of radiators occur without warning. 

Have your can of “*X’”’ Liquid with you. 

Buy it now. Tomorrow you'll need it—quick ! 


You Can Get Home on a Flat Tire 
But Not With a Dry Radiator 


**X’’ LABORATORIES 
tage New York Factories: Boston aad Toronto 


ey av fn. 1 O° Rs Tel Tel, Ae ee. oe. 


Ai in Toes 982 to the "eater 


AXLIQU ID 


auto radiators 
er  aieers and watcr jackets 


For 
Larger 


Use 
$1.25 Size 
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PACKETS FINEST | 
NEW VARIETIES 
FLOWERS 


AND OUR BIG SEED BOOK 
ALL FOR 10c 


6 Packets—one each of our Fa- 
mousStarkGiant Flowered Zin- 
nies, Huge Asters, Glorious 
Poppies, mproved Stocks, 

Cosmos and 6- footer 
Hoilyhocks—go'to you with our 
Big 1927 Seed Book that bears on 
front cover an exquisite Color 
Photoof Janet Gaynor, latest and 
patest Movie Queen, admiring 
our Zinnias. All this you get by merely 
sending 10 cents in stamps with 
your name and address written 
on coupon below. You also get 


SEEDS STARK’S 
“BLIGHT RESISTER” 
TOMATO FREE 


Lae NORTON —the variety that 
8. Bulletin No. rood =. 12) declared *‘doubled 
despite worst drought 







Boye at ONCE for this generous offer may be 
withdrawn next month. 


Address Box 712 


STARK BRO’S 


Seedemen and Nurserymen 


at ‘LOUISIANA, MO., 111 Years 














co - 








= ow ew ow ae ae cee =e aw = “| 
STARK BRO’S, Box 712 Louisiana, Mo. 

i I enclose 10 cents in stamps for 6 packets Flower 
Seeds & 1927 Seed Book. Send me 6 “Blight Resieter’’ 
Tomato Seeds FREE. F. J. 3-27 i 


I may plant ..... Fruit Trees 
State No. and Kind 


J Neme...... PY TTTIT TIT TITTY $00660000e06000 e | 
J v.0..... Pe Vesshttel att PA EGE serene f 


B se ork. D. Ne. ccoccocececcccs cMtRtO. cccases f 





You can grow these 
prize gladioli 








Dvurine 1926, Kunderd Gladioli won 
many prizes at gladioli shows. fou, 
too, can grow these famous gladioli 
The cultural instructions in my 1927 
catalog make success sure Write for 


the book now and place your orders early 
Many new varieties offered for first time. 
A. E. KUNDERD 
270 Lincoln Way West 
Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 
The wtotngter of the Ruffled and the 
Kunder rd é 


Stand Supreme 








Grown From Selected 
Stock—None Better—57 
years selling good seeds to sat- 
isfied customers. Prices rea- 
sonable. Extra packages free 
with all orders. Large catalog 
free. 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send for 
it today. Dept. No. 33 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Il. 





The Everlasting 
STRAWBERRY 


Bears 2 Full Crops Yearly 
ral and Fall. Great yielder of big beau 
rries. Write for FREE Catalog of 
rry Fruits, Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Peren 
nials, etc 


L. J. FARMER, Box 245-5, Pulaski, N. Y. 
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The Jolly Testator 
and His Will 


By M. L. Hayward 














oe is an old story, but a good one.. A 
rominent lawyer at a legal banquet 
had been asked to propose a toast to “the 
lawyer’s best friend,’ and immediately 
named “the jolly testator who makes his 
own will.’’ The idea is, of course, that a 
mares might charge $25 for writing a 
will, but if the testator writes it himself it 
invariably leads to a law-suit—in which 
case the lawyers get the whole estate. 
The underlying legal requirement in 
reference to a will is, generally speaking, 
that it be signed by the testator in the 
presence of witnesses, generally two; 
otherwise the will is void. Some state 
legislatures have stepped in, however, and 
provide that a holographic will is valid 








Rich dog: “Lost a penny?” 
Poor dog: “No, sir; I lost a scent’’ 











without being witnessed; that is, a will 
“that is entirely written, dated, and 
signed by the hand of the testator him- 
self.’ 

It was, of course, not in the minds of 
the legislators when passing these laws, 
but they, too, have proved that they are 
also friends of the legal profession. This 
statement is borne out by the case of 
Clarence C. Beird, a decision of the 
Louisiana Supreme Court reported in 
82 Southern Reporter, 881. 


Question About Date 
In this case, Clarence C. Beird died 


leaving the following instrument as his 
last will and testament, to wit: 
9/8/18. 
“Should anything happen to me I 
want Mrs. C. A. Mains to have all 
my goods and money. 


“C. C. Beird.”’ 


After signing this document, Clarence 
C. Beird “departed this life,’”» and Mrs. 
C. A. Mains presented the document for 

probate to the Louisiana courts. 
“Tt’s not a valid will,” the disinherited 
heirs argued. 

“But the Louisiana law says that, ‘in 
order to be valid, it must be entirely 
written, dated and signed by the hand of 
the testator. It is subject to no other 
form, and may be made anywhere, even 
out of the stat®,’ and this document com- 
plies with all these requirements,” Mrs. 
Mains contended. 

“No, it’s not ‘entirely dated’ by the 
deceased.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because ‘9/8/18’ is not an entire date,” 
the heirs retorted, and the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana, in the case referred to 
decided that they were right. 

‘While it is true the custom prevails,”’ 
said the Court, “and is in daily use of 
dating letters by the use of figures alone 
to represent the day, month and year, 
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HE SECRET OF 

successful garden- 
ing is largely a matter 
of securing the right 
seed. BUIST’S SEEDS, 
the result of 3 genera- 
tions of scientific selec- 
tion and development, 


PRODUCE QUICK & POSITIVE RESULTS 
Buist’s 19277 Garden Guide 


An illustrated catalog of home gardening 
information that tells you how and whento 
plant the garden you have always wanted 


Send Today for Free Copy 
Our Prices Invite Comparison 
Free Flower Seeds with 
Order of S0c and over. 


Robert Buist Company 
Dept. A’ Phila., Pa. 





















GLADIOLI 


“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 


50 Choice Mixed Bulbs, ful! 
o lors, P size, ‘a varieties 

a colors, tpai 
foronly - - ty e $1 00 
2 5 Gladion Bulbs,no two alike, 
all colors of the rainbow, 


i itpai 
a | * paid ‘ $2.00 
SPECIAL BULB "AND PLANT OFFERS 
6 Cannas, best varieties,$1.00—5 hardy Phlox, 5 varieties, 
$1.00—6 Iris, 5 oat varieties $1.00—8 Tuberoses, ever- 
blooming, $1.00— 5 Dahlias, California large flowered, 
$1.00. Any above offers sent postpess. lilustrated Bar- 
gain Book of Gladioli and other bulbs and plants free. 
WILOHAGEN BULB FARMS, Box 554A,Waterioo, lowe 
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Earliest Tomato 


= ay paves 

early as July dun "Nothing 
pis ay to be had anyw As a 
special offer will send tea okt. of this 
Tomato one kt. of Beet, Carrot, Cu- 
cumber, Lettuce, Onion. Fem Superb Asters 
and Everlasting Flowers, ail 10 pkts. for 10c. Due 
bill for 10c with each order. Money back ifnot satis- 
fled. Catalog of Seed Bargains FREE. Send Today. 


J. W. Jung Seed Co., Sta T, Randoiph, Wis. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 

1178 33rd Av. S. E., Minneapolis, Mian, 
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Free 
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at the same time there is almost as much 
variance in the order in which the month 
and day are written as there is in the use 
of words and figures. Some write the 
month first and the day of the month 
next, while others write the day first and 
the month second, and in a case like the 
present, where both the figures intended 
to represent the day and the month are 
less than 13, under this well-recognized 
variance, it is impossible to tell whether 
the deceased intended to write September 
8, or August 9.” 


Similar Law in California 


The California legislature has passed a 
law in practically the same words, and in 
the California case reported in 156 Pacific 
Reporter, 464, the courts were called on 
to deal with a holographic will dated 
“10/1912,” and the Supreme Court of 
California held that this did not comply 
with the law, as it was impossible to say 
whether “10” referred to the month of 
October or the tenth day of some other 
month 

“The general rule that the provisions 
of the law ‘are to be liberally construed 
with a view to effect its object,’ has 
never been stretched to excuse lack of 
substantial compliance with the statutory 
requirements that a holographic will must 
be dated by the testator,” said the Court 
in handing down his opinion. 

In another California case, however, 


the courts upheld a will dated “Nov. 


22/97,’’ and in another case the same 
courts upheld a will dated “‘4/12/17th,” 
so that if Clarence C. Beird’s will had 


been written in California and construed 
by the courts of that state, Mrs. C. A. 
Mains would have “all my goods and 
money 


A Job for a Good Lawyer 


The moral is that, notwith- 
standing the good intent of the state 
legislatures, it is still a safe rule to have a 
will drawn up by a practising lawyer, “‘in 
good and regular standing.”’ Even then, 
the testator has no guarantee that there 
will be no legal battle over the disposition 
of his estate, which calls for a final story, 
equally old and good. 

An honest-to-goodness but eccentric 
millionaire had employed a young lawyer 
to draw a will, leaving all the testator’s 


pvious 


property to his attractive and unmarried 
daughter 
“Now, you're sure that that will’s per- 


fectly valid, and that there’s absolutely 
no danger of a flock of hungry lawyers 
devouring the estate in court?” the mil- 
lionaire demanded. 

“Absolutely sure,”’ 
assured him 

“And you'll guarantee that my girl’ll 
get everything?” 

“Certainly,’’ was the positive reply. 

“Well, I'll have to take your word for 
it,’’ the millionaire demurred; “‘but, just 
to make me feel easier in my own mind, 
would you mind marrying the girl?” 


<= 


“Renting Farms in Virginia” is a new 
bulletin for Virginia folks. Tells what 
the prevailing custom is in the various 
Virginia counties. To get this bulletin 
free, write Virginia Experiment Station, 
Blacksburg, Va. Ask for Bulletin 249. 


the young attorney 




















SPRING POMMER 
What a world! 
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Does it Chalk? 
Does it Crack? 
Does it Peel ? 


Rub your fingers over 
y the surface and check up 

on the condition of your 
paint coat. 




















of job is required. 


It’s the surest way to de- 
termine whether it’s time 
to repaint and what kind 


If it chalks—that is a good sign. 
If it cracks or peels—that is a bad sign—but it’s a bad 


sign if it chalks too soon. 


Real Test Of Durability 


All paints, like everything else, gradually wear out; but when paints 
wear out, they must not wear out by checking, cracking or peeling, 
which mean that the old worn out paint must be scraped or burnt off 


before repainting is done. 


However, paint must not chalk off too soon, too rapidly or too freely. 


Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint wears out by very 
slow, long drawn out chalking, covering 
under average conditions’a long series of 
years, and what is equally important, it al- 
ways leaves an ideal surface for repainting 
without scraping or burning. 


It is easy to select the right paint when 
you have definite standards to judge by. 
Here are the five Lucas Standards of Qual- 
ity—they offer you a sure guide to satis- 
faction. 

IT COVERS more square feet per gallon and 

more thoroughly hides the surface. 

IT BEAUTIFIES and its beauty lasts. 

IT LASTS longer because it is made of high- 

est-grade materials, carefully selected, scientifi- 


cally combined by skilled workers of long 
experience. 

IT PROTECTS positively because its smooth, 
glossy surface is impervious to weather. 

IT IS ECONOMICAL—costs less both first 
and last. 


Write today for a copy of our helpful painting guide, 
*“Mixed Paints—Uses and Application.”” This is one 


of the popular Lucas “Do and Don’t” series of 


books that simplifies all home painting problems. 
Write our Depr. F-3 at Philadelphia, or your near- 
est branch. 


John Luacas&Co..iInc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
BOSTON OAKLAND 
And Local Distributing Points 


The “Do and Don’t” of 


Home Decoration 


For those little painting jobs around 
the house that every home owner loves 
to do himself, there is a handy little 
Lucas book—each a helpful guide— 
that simplifies the 
work and improves the 
results. Any of these 
books will be sent free. 
Address our Dept. F-3, 
Phila., or your nearest 
branch. 

Booklet L— 

**Mixed Paints—Their Uses 
and Application” 

Booklet S— 

“How to Paint Furniture 
and Other Household 
Articles”’ 

Booklet A— 

“Enameling Inside and 

Out” 


Booklet C— 
“Treatment of Walle—with 
Paint and Color”’ 
Booklet U— 
“Treatment and Care of 
Floors” 
Booklet J— 
“The Way to Luco-Lac” 
Booklet K— 
“How To Get Rid of Gar- 


‘one Insecti- 

des and Fungicides 
which KILL ro 
TONE the plants stick 
by electro action without 
adhesives; for spraying 
or dusting. 
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Send coupon to 
nearest Canadian 
Government 
Information 
Bureau 


NAME 


E. Long 8t. 





or to Dept. B25, Department of Immi 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Please send me free Illustrated Booklets on Farm 
Opportunities in Canada. 


ADDRESS 
Manchester, N.H.—C. A. Laurier, 
Dept. B25, 43 Manchester St. 
Columbus, O.—W. 8. Nethery, Dept. 
9 


B25, 1313 Farnam 8t. 
Great Falls, Mont.—Geo. A. Cook, 
Dept. B25, 104 Central Ave. 


gration and Colonisation, Ottawa, Canadg 


| Omaha, Neb.—A. E. Pilkie, Dept. 





Giant Washington 7% 
Asparagus 


Plant our Giant Roots this Spring and 
cut next year. Stalks often 1 inch 
to 2 inches in diameter. Feather fo- 
lage. 9 to 11 feet a? 

5, $3 


Roa with =. 4,28, $2 
me for FREE 
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prices wi ay, eg zon Big | Law. Have | highest 

Clover, Timothy, Grass Seeds of 

aries, eo zrer Sm our ar 132- . catalog and special prices. 
onderful values in id and Garden Seeds. lisold 
guaran les free. Write today 

co., _ Box 1509, Clarinda, lowa 





NEW GLADIOLUS Large flowered, raffled, 

variegated. Striped and 

blotched. Exhibition stock. Gorgeous reds and yellows, 

delicate salmon, lavender and pink. Cream and pure 

white. Early and ae flowering A-1 Florists mix. Small 

3s 50c per Med. $1.00. Large $2.00. Extra 

large $8.00 my ‘will pe 60 at 100 rate, Bulblets, pint, 

8,000, $1.00. You need our list if you are grow- 

Ine lade for prott. ! Large Bulbs 75¢ d Small 

e uibe eT Gdoz. 

uberoses 50c per doz. best at sete 50c ee 100. "De- 
livered Free in U. 8. 

Brierdyke Flower Farm, R. 1 Morrisville, Penna. 














10 kinds Gladioli mailed 
for 10c and names of four 
friends who grow flowers. 
Will include FREE, bulb 
of the beautiful Mirabilis. 


S.W. PIKE, Seedeman, Box 42, St. Charles, Ill. 














“SPECIAL” 


An Orshard fer $1.00 


Send us $1 and we will Parcel Post you 12 Choice 
Apple or Peach trees, or 6 Apple and 6 Peach, or 
7 Grape Vines, best varieties. True to Name, our selec- 
This cifer is to new customers, Catalogue frec. 


Eaton, Ohio 
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, » TIMOTHY AND }¢ 


VER. 


BIG BARGAIN--Sample Free--SAVE 
Red Clover and Timothy mixed—Standard Grasses, , 
passed for hay or ~ asture. Contains 10 to 15 per ome Gover 
ready to sow. horoughly recleaned, 
sold subject to your test and a proves. K'real a ain. 
Samples Free of Clover,Alfa weet Clover, —_—— 
all Field Seeds and special low pe with ca 
American Field Seed Co., Dept. 509, Chicago, mi. 





Paw Paw Fruit Tree 


A wonderful fruit — sweet and 
luscious 






Ww 1] transportation charges. 
urd Send for circular = 


PAW PAW NURSERIES 
Established 1660 


Paw Paw 


$50,0006R APE. WINES 


66 varieties. Grown in grape by expres. o~ 
Shrubs ete. Best posted stock. fo ty 
free. West Hill Nurseries, Inc., Box 4, Sale, 7 


Michigan 











50 Years of Home 
Building 


Continued from page 39 











it compares favorably with the city house 
in comfort, convenience and completeness. 
The appearance is not always good, but the 
outlook is hopeful. 

The house already referred to, shown at 
bottom of page 39, is a good example of archi- 
tecture 50 years ago. ‘“‘This design in do- 
mestic Gothic style possesses considerable 
power, and is a decided change from the 
ordinary. As many admire this style, which 
is a new expression of taste, we present this 
design as a fair sample, though not an ex- 
treme in the style. It possesses a spreading 














“modern heme” shown in The Farm 


Journal, April, 1901. A step nearer 
the simpler types of homes of today 


effect, and if properly built, with harmonious 
surroundings, will be quite attractive. It pos- 
sesses al! the requirements of a refined family, 
finished in the Eastlake manner, now much 
admired, as it corresponds with the present 
styles of furniture. It will require a lot of 
at least 75 feet front and can be built at this 
time for $5,500.”’ 

That brief description appearing in The 
Farm Journal, May, 1878, enables us to 
understand the taste and need of people 
at that time. An examination of the plan 
shows a large hall, which is wasteful. The 
rooms are large and heated by grates. The 
stairs are steep and the winding treads are 
undesirable in modern home construction. 
The exterior gives us a real thrill or shock. 
The lack of permanence and the decorative 
effect bruise our feeling for mass and line. 

Another house of the seventies is shown at 
top of page. The floor plan is triangular in 
shape—the house runs to a point at the back. 


Most Popular Small House 


America’s most popular small house today, 
originally designed by J. F. Yewell, is shown, 
built of brick. It has a very pleasing ex- 
terior, showing the modern tendency in 
mass, proportion and line, yet simple and 
refined. 

In plan this house is simple. The living- 
room is large and well-planned about the 
fireplace. Three nice bedrooms with cross 
circulation and convenient bath are placed 
on second floor. This house shows = and 
taste, making it desirable as a home for al- 
most any section. 

In conclusion, it is readily seen that the 
modern tendency is toward a refinement—a 
carefully studied plan and a better exterior. 
Planting has much to do with the final 
appearance. A careful choice of materials— 
greater permanence and lower fire risk— 
enters into most homes built today. Then 
there is a more pronounced need to build out 
both heat and cold, which results in saving 
on fuel. Close-fitted doors and windows, 
insulated walls and roof are contributions to 
this conservation. 

It would be difficult to mark the changes 
in the short intervals of five years, but in a 
ten-year period the change is quite pro- 
nounced. The house, and the farmhouse in 
particular, has undergone great changes. To 

e present generation these changes have 
been for the better, although some few of the 
fleeting past still cling to the old-time parlor, 
the kerosene lamp and open grate. 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 

















The Mathematical Cop 


N the late nineties there was a policeman 

who patrolled New York’s famous Park 
tow, and who was known to the newspaper- 
men as ‘“‘the mathematical cop.’”’ He was a 
wizard at figures, and challenged anybody 
to bring a problem in arithmetic that he 
couldn't solve. As an example of his quick 
wit and aptness at figuring, the following 
story was told about him: 

‘‘What time of the morning is it?”’ asked a 
roundsman who caught Clancy (that was 
his real name) arriving a few minutes late 


on his beat. 

Clancy, realizing he was in a pickle, did 
some quick thinking. He pointed toward 
the City Hall clock, which the nearsighted 
roundsman couldn’t see distinctly, and then 
startled his questioner with the following 
Speer h: 

‘Just add one-quarter of the time from 
midnight until now, to half the time from 
now until midnight, and you will have 
the correct time.” 

“Just so,” assented the roundsman, who 
didn’t-grasp what Clancy was talking about, 
and he marched away to save his own con- 
fusic 

ak if Clancy’s statement was per- 
fectly truthful, who can figure out what 
time it was when Clancy “put one over” on 
the roundsman? 


He Warred Twice for Uncle Sam 


In their given order write down words to 
fit the following definitions: Stamp-col- 
lecting; organ of speech; a land preserve; to 
gain : as a just recompense; very small. 

Now if the line is composed of the correct 
words, words to fit the following definitions 
can be struck out: Not long ago; equality; 
a white metal. 

The letters that remain, in their regular 
order, will spell the name of a United States 
general who served in the Mexican and 


Civil Wars. 
A Charade 


Protect my first, wee, helpless elf, 
It asks your tender care; 
My second graced your grandma’s head 
At market, church or fair; 
My whole, a retrospective glance, 
Appears a summer’s morn, 
A fading dream of fairy joys, 
Gone, never to return. 
What is the word? 


Concealed Geography 


Find in each of the following sentences the 


name of a place in the state of Pennsylvania: 

It is human nature to amble round an 
unpleasant subject. 

Do not let your avocation divert your 
interest from your vocation. 

If you wish to be a very decided success, 


start the drive now. 

When in London or Athens it is well to 
adopt native manners, 

She gave Caleb an onion for dessert and 
thus lost a boarder. 


_ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLES 


Mental Carpentry: 
In the accompany- 
ing diagram the 
four separate lines 
indicate the four 
similar pieces of 
which the checker- 
board is composed. 


Fractional fruit: 
Four cents would 
buy nine pears. 


Words set down: Lucid, 
roll, ferret, ire. Words struck out: Droll, 
retire. Remaining word: LUCIFER. 


Rejected missives: Mary might have dis- 
tributed the four valentines in 24 different 
ways, and of these, 15 would have given at 
least one of the boys back his own valentine; 
80 the chance 8 were nine for and 15 against 
such an event’s happening as was described. 
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Seed Novelties 


Vine Peach 


Lima Peas 


The Lima Pea is a most 


thaws outinthe 7 

growth it is unli 

varieties of peas, for in- 
stead of Ms g 0 vine, is 


abushof up growth, 
about two feet hie, ch, with 

strong, sturdy stalks. Bo- 
tanically it eenes to the 
Horse Bean family, but is 





grow 
thecommon 26-"7 pkts. 
with 


andastonished wi 
this easily grown and wonderful novelty. Pee 
of seed 206; : 8 for 25e. postpaid. 


and of fine flavor. 

Packet 10c;8 
packets2&Se, 
postpaid. 


Ripe Fruit in 60 Days After Seed is Planted 





rin therognd with golden frafe Phey 


covering the 


nd with golden fruit. 
fromthe of 


in 80days. A 


be sent postpaid for 10c; 3 packages for 





sell samein 
=e + 16 pkts. 





stringiness. An early me 
about 20[be. each, and very few seeds 
8 pkts. 2Sc, ‘pos 
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Garden—25| Oriental Flower Garden-50 handsome varieties from | An 


F, 
3 
F fF 
Seeds 100. Send | Perennial Flower 
this Big Flower Garden Package. | varieties of hardy 





one of these flower seed bargains for 


y 


only 100; all three for 250, postpaid. 





eee 





a 
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perennials,10c. | Japan and China, entirely adapted to our climate, 10c. 


average 
10c; 
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Market Gardeners and Discriminating Planters 
In addition to seed novelties of merit, we have a full line of the leading standard varieties stiee, af, vosstaio 


7 


and flower seeds. We can save you mon 


We also have a full line of Fruit Trees, mall Fru 


mental Shrubbery and Vines, Hardy Perennials and "ahem 


planters, and a copy of same goes with 


suppl you with the very ~~ grade seeds 


lants, Deciduous Shade T: 


r. Also sent free on request. 


ees and Evergreens 
‘Our catalog is full of | valeable information for 


Orna- 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO., 203 N. A., Galesburg, Mich. 
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Harvest Your 


Crops at the 
Premium Time 
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The earlier your crops are marketed 
the higher the yrices The demand 
: among the people of means creates 
higher prices. The fact that crops may 
be grown in the Wilmington District 
: the year round assures the farmer 
higher prices because he s enabled to 
sell his products at the ‘pre im time.” 
U Lettuce, berries, and Pay vegetabl 
i whose prices depend upon the t ’ 
of arrival on the market—are harvested 
: in this section weeks before others and 
| months ahead of Northern and Wester: 
crops. 
; Too, the largest markets of the w 
are only twenty-four hours fr Ww 
fs mington and, in these days of speed 
1 only a few hours means ma d irs 
profit or loss—to the fart B " 
of our close proximity to these markets 
which are served from Wilmingt wit 
“express vegetable trains,"’ y rops aré 
: certain to be on the big markets al i 
others—and receive the pren 
We will gladly assist you in securing 
exactly what you want in far lar 
here. Good, fertile land may be ad fr 
: $25 to $175 per acre—and you n grow 
1! four crops each year on it, to Send tl 


coupon below for detailed 
s formation. 


eee 
+ Chamber of Commerce 
Wilraington, N. C. 
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A Better Living 
from Your Garden 


Farmers should grow all manner of vegetables, 
strawberries, etc... .and live on ‘‘the fat 
land.’’ An [ron Age Seed Drill and Wheel Hoe 
is indispensable. . aves nine-tenths of the 
labor and does better work than hand tools. 
IRON AGE Garden Tools are made in many styl 
for home and market gardeners. There’s one « 
special value to you. Write for FREE booklet 


TRON AGE 


Fred. H. Bateman Co. 
624 Chestnut St. 
Pablic Ledger Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














There's a “FRIEND” 
sprayer for every need 
and, power and 
traction. 
rite for our Big 
Free C log and full 
information. 


“FRIEND” MANUFACTURING CO. 
126 East Ave. Gasport, N.Y. 

















Cuts Hay,Tall Grass,Weeds 
--Many Other Uses. The 
mower for small 

Ss, estates, etc. Cutea 8 1-2 
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»° ori nder Type 
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inery. 
| SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. F314, Galesburg. Kansas 


Alfalfa $65° Bu. 


96% purity; Scarified White Sweet Clover $8.70; 
Sadun $3.00 Kaffir $1. way Be $1.70; Corn $2.50; 











Bags Free argan prices Clover, Alsike, Timothy, 
et’.. Ask forsamples. Liberal discounts. $20 Gold-piece 
Given on quantity orders. 

KAN SEED Co. SALINA, KANS. 
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HAPPENED to be over at neighbor 

Halstead’s when a big car stopped and 
he driver inquired the price of fallen 
ipples. The ground in Halstead’s orchard 
was covered with fruit, principally because 
he had been too busy to spray and thin 
his fruit 

“Help vourself,”’ said Halstead. “Don’t 
know as I will have time to do anything 
vith them. Couldn’t sell them, anyway. 
Everybody has apples this year. Take 

hat you want, just so you don’t damage 
i iything.’ / 

After the machine had left, well-laden 
with apples, I asked Halstead if there was 
not some way those apples could be 
marketed. It looked like a shame to lose 
those windfalls. 

“Tt is a shame,”’ he answered. ‘‘The 
rouble with apples in this country is 
that when I have apples every one has. 
You can hardly give them away.” 

“Don’t give any away until I see you 
again,’’ I said, and he laughed. 

“Don’t worry,” he told me, 
was lucky.”’ 

On my way home I stopped at Harrison 
Taylor's. 


t 


“T never 


‘‘Harrison,”’ I said “you have a lot of 
indfalls, I have some, Halstead has— 
every one with an orchard in the neigh- 


rhood has Those 
value if we could market them. 
your idea?” 

Taylor has managed to 
80 largely by using his hea 
besides a hat-rack. 

“Cider, apple-butter, vinegar——’”’ 

‘When do we start?” I interrupted. 

Taylor grinned. “I never lost anything 

try ‘ring,’ he said. “How about starting 


now! 
The Good Wives Helped 
hat is how Taylor and I and our good 
ves happened to turn a potential neigh- 
borhood loss into more than a $300 profit 
for ourselves and a gain to every one in the 
munity. We got the proper permit, 
which is necessary in these near-Volstead 
days in our state, for making cider and 
vinegar. We ran a classified ad in the 
county-seat daily and found folks really 
hungry for old-fashioned apple-butter. 
We had three real orders for apple jelly— 
“the kind mother used to make’”—and it 
was surprising to us to sell several baskets 
of sorted windfalls. We explained that 
those apples were just as good as any for 
immediate consumption. They had been 
sorted and graded. They did not bring 
so much as picked fruit, but they sold at 
the door at there was a profit. 

Details are tedious and unnecessary. 
This apple transaction is cited merely as 
an illustration, and is typical of many other 
examples of turning by-products into 
profit. It has been said that the big 
packing plants turn everything but the 
pig’s squeal into a money return, and 
since my rather hectic experience with 
radio I am not sure they do not have some 
secret understanding with the broadcasters 

others. 

It is as necessary to eliminate waste 
on the farm as it is in Henry Ford’s shops. 
We hear a lot about business farming, and 
a lot of good people confuse business with 
bookkeeping. Bookkeeping is necessary, 


apples are of some 
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e With a CENTAUR TRACTOR you can do your farm work 
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Save your grain. Let the Huber All- 
Steel, Full Roller Bearing Thresher 
do the work. Threshes CLEAN. 
Economical. Profitable. Two small 
sizes for small tractor power. Prices 
reasonable—terms liberal. Write for 
full information today. 
THE HUBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. A arion, Ohio 


ARE.’ 


HUBER 
SUPREME 





Why not make your plowing, harrowin 
and cultivating easier and more profitab’ e. 
You can do it with the simple, 
which only costs a few cents an 
and is a riding tractor for every field job. 


— Has a Reverse 


at less cost than with a horse and you cando it better, 
quicker—more comfortably. It | do your plow: 
ing, harrowing, Sng. seeding, cul tind otter job 

ing. goaiins. sawing. feed grinding and ot! ~ jobs 
double quick time and at lowest possible cost! 


~ Pa 
Seven years of successful service. The CENTAUR Is 
fully guaranteed and offers you the b tractor 


value ever placed upon the market. rite 
for full information and our easy payment plana. 

THE CENTRAL paecses co. 
4 Central Ave. Greenwich, 















YOU NEED 
OSPRAYMO 
SPRAYERS 


To double the dollars at harvest 
Hand sprayers, orchard power rigs, traction potato 


sprayers sprayer for every need, high pressure 
guaranteed Cat: slog free. 
Field Force ) Pump Co., eteande 4, hunion, N. Y. 





SPRAY FRUIT TREES 


Destroy fungi and worms; insure larger 
yields of perfect fruit. 35th success- 
ul year. 

STAHL’S EXCELSIOR 
SPRAYING OUTFIT 
PREPARED MIXTURES 


20 models, Cataien conteining fall treat- 
ise on spraying Reduced prices 


Wm. Stahl Sprayer 
QUINCY, ILL. 














A Powerfull All-round Tractor for Small Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, Estates, 
Fruit Growers, Curterbeniens end Poultrymen 
DB 4 MEN'S WO 

Handles Feild gouene pasting. See. Belt 
Machinery and Lawnmower. ANY 
sT ANOARD ENGINE com - 
3230 Como Ave. S. E. Minnes polis, ~—ed se « 


Eastern Sales Branch—140 Cedar Street, tow Yors 

1.00 

8 APPLE TREES, 4 VARIETIES 1.00 

4 CURRANTS and 4 GOOSEBERRY 1.00 
All postpaid. Send for FREE Catalog. 

Y NURSERIES, Box A, Fairbury, Nebr. 
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but five years in the retail business taught 


| me that no amount of bookkeeping would 


pay the bills. Goods must be turned. 
Turnover is slow, slow, slow on the farm, 
so oe that can be sold without 
depleting the -stock must be turned. 
Fi rthe rmore, we often fail to get a fair 
price, with no one to blame for it but 
ourselves. 

Be rrie s were more plentiful in our neigh- 
borhood last season than they have ever 
been since we have lived in it. We started 
the season with strawberries at 20 cents a 
quart, $4 a crate of 24 boxes. Several 
others asked the same price and got it, 
but other neighbors dropped to 15 cents a 
box, and still others to 12% cents, with 
crates going for $2 or $2.25. We talked 
the matter over, my wife and I, and de- 
cided to market only select berries—and 
most of ours were really select—and to 
get the price which we thought they were 
worth. 





Not Much Surplus 


“Tt will work no hardship on any one to 
pay what these berries are worth,” my 
wife reasoned, “and we can always can 
or preserve any surplus.” 

The result was that we barely had 
enough berries for our own use. Folks 
wondered how we could sell at a higher 
price than our neighbors. They came 
and saw and bought. Most of our neigh- 
bors simply lost a good profit because 
they would not take it. No reason to 
kick there—except perhaps tu kick them- 
selves 


In our pa genes Mrs. Joe Neal mar- 


keted her by-products in cans and made 
more than $100 from a surplus in the home 
garden. That is business. My grand- 
father used to dwell on the necessity of 
“making every edge cut.’” That is simply 
another way of expressing the need of 
taking care of the by-products and getting 
the proper turnover. To be downright 


plain, we need to work the soil less and the 
public more—in the proper manner, of 


course « a 
Make This Drag 
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This drag works better than any I have 
ever seen. Take three’ round poles or 
scantlings, eight or ten feet long and four 
or five inches in diameter. Bore two 
114-inch holes through each pole, about 
14 or 16 inches from each end. Now 
string these poles on trace chains so that 
the poles will be about 18 inches from each 
other. 

The three poles can be fastened to the 
chains by driving a spike through each 
and through a link of the chain. Now 
connect the free ends of the chains to a 
doubletree or large singletree with small 
singletrees, as shown in diagram. You 
now have your drag ready for. service. 
On cloddy land each pole will give the 
clods a smash, and by that time the clods 
are well crushed and the ground is smooth 
and in good shape. 

If a one-horse drag is wanted, simply 
cut your poles shorter and smaller—say 
about six feet long, and use a singletree 
instead of a doubletree. I have used the 
above drag to break down cotton and 
corn-stalks, and large weeds. It does fine 


work, too. G. T; 
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Oliver 
Perry 


Hero of the Battle of 
Lake Erie—whose simple 
message, “‘We have met 
the enemy and they are 
ours-two ships, two brigs, 
one schooner, and one 
sloop,’ has come down to 
us as @ monument to his 
heroism and modesty. 


“Mark Every Grave” 





Perry's fame is immortalized by a monu- 
ment erected in the Perry lot in the Island 
Cemetery at Newport, Rhode Island. 





We erect a memorial to mark with 
beauty the grave of one held dear. But 
not for this only. It signifies the love, 
the reverence, the cherished memories 
that cluster around the name we carve 
on the sacred stone; let it be fitting. 


Rock of Hges 


“The Flawless Barre Granite” 


Our Certificate of ym a 
tion, when requested 

any memoria. dg as- 
sures you of our personal 
inspectionthrough theoari- 
ous stages of completion 
andis your perpetual guar- 
antee against defective 
workmanshipand material. 


Write for Booklet ““F* 











ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION 
BARRE, VERMONT 


Ger CThis Real ma CF. 80) a, 
Labor Saver~ DU LA 
. Just the macho 


TRACTOR 
mheny 
Direct From Factory Peteos 

work of ve Gg 4— it in in time and 
Ger in @ season. 4A. F. 

when not busy plowing or cultivating. : . 
Py wtmposee / 

‘imple — 





























ALL SAMPLES FREE 
Clover, Save $2 Per 
Bu, by ordering now 


goss 64.80; ‘Seariied 03-007 Vehaled 
Soy beans. $2.50; Ping —4 rite a 
and Grass Seeds. Sur seeds tested, guaranteed and sold 60 
seeds direct and save the extra it. We can save money 
Prices and big fiel garden seed guide. eastern 





id 
Chicago. 
Home of "Radio Station KSO, Weve 408, BERRY SEED CO. BOX 209, CLARINDA, IOWA 


OSES of NEW CASTLE Apples 30c Peaches 20c 
Quart Bargain 





is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and o ves expert experience Catalog Free. Fruit trees, 
ofa lifetime. uauisiealy it ore in natural plants, rgreens, shrubs and roses. Poor trees 
colors; offers and tells how to ws these famous are costly. ay pi sa’ . 
plants. Write for copy ed ts yt ponmane a tree once. 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 326, NewCastle, Ind. krider ’ 112 Bristol Ave., Middlebury, Ind. 
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NO (cop failures jlere 


states are 
-rops, 
lorida, 
BIG 





While you farmers in other 
spending- money from last year’ 
Farmers here in Polk Count 
are busy planting and harvesting 
MONEY crops. 

Strawberries, squash, cabbage, pota 
ij toes, tomatoes and many other truck 
crops are now being marketed at h 
cash prices. You know how much you 
pay for the green vegetables grown in 
winter in Florida. 

There are no crop fail 
Crops always bring high prices . be 
cause Northern folk want fresh vege 
tables in the winter. 

Polk County is a garden spot—goo 
roads everywhere; good schools an 
good neighbors. It is one of the ricl 
est counties in the United States—yet, 
you can buy trucking land that will 
net you $250. to $400. an acre at no 
higher price than you would pay for 
good general farm land in other 

The Chamber of Commerce has no 











land to sell—but will gladly give you 
, unprejudiced information. Our farm 
i booklet is free. Write for it today 
Chamber of Commerce 
316 Orange Street 
Lakeland Florida 








































































POTATO. 


PLANTERS 


Hand-Operated 





All Acme potato and corn plant- 
ers are equally good. There’s a 
style for every use. They are fast, 
accurate and economical—prop- 
erly designed and operate faultlessly. 
Every tool money-back guaranteed. 


Bullt Right—Work Right 


The product of many 
years experience and the 
world's largest manufactur- 
ers of hand planters and sprayers 
exclusively. Factory capacity doub 
led this year to supply the demand 
for Acme products. Sold by reliab 
dealers every where. 




























FREE BOOK—"'The f Po 

tato Profit.” Full info 

mation and m g ideas 
for potato growers. Write today 





Potato Implement Co. 
Dept. 28, Traverse City, Mich. 








Get} Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


and 

Baskets 
Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the lardest Boz and 
Basket Factory in the Country, 

New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany Ind, 














STRAWBERRY | 
PLANTS 


Send today for Allen's Book on 
Strawberries—the best money 
crop. Delicious — Healthful 
Profitable. wy pays to grow them 
THE F. ALLEN CO. 
31 E. Market St., Salisbury, 
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because I surely do.”’ 
said Gandy; “I’m no 


1dmitted Bly; “‘it’s 


and went back 
“It'll be 


/ . dawn they started a fire 
l to the house for bre 


iid Gandy 


, 
ikiast. 


Yes igreed | ‘They won't try that 

k twice besides they couldn't get up 

steam enough to hurt anything before we 
t back.”’ 

They found Kelso choring about the barr 

when they arrived He received the news 

had to coerced with a set countenance 

Bly did not ment his trouble with Petrie 


“It must have va LaFave,” said Kelso; 


x, The Sugarland Contract 


Continued from page 14 


and shot off on the 


did not 


The horse I -ared 
down to the river. 
A half-hour passed, and Gandy 
come. Bly shook his head, surve ying the tree- 
fringed river. A single cloud had pushed a 
sharp nose above the trees. No water awed 
in the glass at all, and the engine was steam- 
ing with very little fire. Bly knew tbat if 
the water got too low in the boiler, and the 


path 


fuse plug did not blow out, he would either 
crack a crown sheet or else what water re- 


mained in the boiler would be suddenly con- 


verted into steam and burst the boiler. The 
steam gauge stood at 175. The safety valve 
seemed unable to take care of the excess 


steam, so rapidly was it being formed. 
He got out the jacks and was jacking up 
the front end, to keep the crown sheet 














» would do su‘ h a thing. He’s as ornery covered, when he sighted a horseman coming 
they make 'em. Just got out of the pen up the river at a smart trot. It appeared to 
ist year; he'll be back before another.” be the horse that Gandy had ridden away, 
Breakfast was late,eand Chris grumbled. but as the animal approached Bly saw that 
Where did Anna run off to?” he asked. it was not Gandy, but Pip LaFave, who 
Looks like she'd bestrode him. 
Ww enough to stay 
round and help you —— nn —, aAFAVE rode up 
in a time like this - ? on the belt side 
She had to go and stopped a few 
Chris,"’”’ Mrs. Kels feet in front of the 
replied. engine, between the 
‘*Had to!”’ snorted engine and the sepa- 
her husband. “She rator. Bly noticed 
ulways has to go that the cloud that 
Where did she go?’ An old home week he had noticed but a 
“She had a tele- few minutes before 











phone call from over 


where her aunt lived,’’ explained Mrs. Kelso, 
patiently. ‘She'll be back sometime today.”’ 

Bly wondered at the manner with which 
she referred to Anna's aunt. 

“Isn't your wife a sister to my step- 
mother?’’ he asked. 

“No,” replied Kelso. “I’ve been married 
twice. My first wife was a half-sister to her. 


a half-brother. They’ve 
Sort of mixed- 


Anna’s father was 
both been dead several years. 
up relationship.”’ 

“I see,’’ said Bly 
thinking. 


and went off to the rig, 


- Y were threshing wheat shortly after 
sun-up. An ugly, gray morning it was, 


and oppressive. So thick was the 
atmosphere that they could scarcely see the 
smoke from Petrie’s rig, less than a half-mile 
iway 

“We'll git it 
‘see if we don’t.” 

“It won’t hurt us 
Petrie,’’ said Bly. 


close 


today,”’ predicted Gandy; 
any more than it will 
“Sol, you keep them 
donkeys moving today. We'll need lots of 
water. And stay away from Petrie’s rig.’’ 
He eyed the water-hauler suspiciously. 
Sol was in an unusually jovial humor. He 
saluted smartly and said, ‘‘All right, cap'n!”’ 
Gandy watched him drive off. ‘Believe 
that old scalaw: ag hs is been drinkin’ 2" he 
said. ‘Don’t you? 
‘There’s something wrong with 
agreed Bly. ‘‘He’s altogether too lively. 
‘Have to watch him,” said Gandy. ‘Wish 
we'd fired him long ago and got a reliable 


him,” 


hauler.”’ 
Although Bly agreed with him, he said 
nothing. As the sun climbed higher the 


heat increased. The atmosphere took on a 
peculiarly yellow tint; an ugly color. Sol 
had not got back with the first tank at nine 
o'clock and barely an inch showed in the 
water glass when Gandy came around for a 
drink and to wash the dust from his eyes and 
nose 

“Hain’t Sol got back yet?’’ he asked, 
staring at the water g: ea 

Bly shook his head. ‘‘Can’t run much 
longer,” he said. ‘‘He ad of steam she’ s carry- 
ing and the rate she’s putting it out, we'll 
erack a crown sheet if the level gets much 
lower.”’ 


Gandy leaped down from the engine. 
‘‘Where does he get the water?’’ he asked. 
‘Below the bridge, just above Petrie’s 


rig. Only place he can get down to the river 
on this side."’ 

“Tl go see what’s wrong,”’ said Gandy, 
swinging astride a saddle-horse that was 
tied to the fence nearby. He leaned forward 
and yelled into the drowsy animal’s ear. 


was leaping into the 
sky at an astonishing rate, turning the day 
into dusk. 

Hello,” said LaFave cordially, stopping 
the horse three or four rods ahead of the 
fly-wheel and resting his weight on his 
thigh thrown. across the saddle. ‘‘Here’s a 
horse I found runnin’ loose down by our rig. 
Thought mebby he belonged up here.’’ 

“He does,’’ said Bly, shortly, eying him. 

“Gittin’ short of water, ain’t you?” said 
LaFave, grinning insolently. 

**We’ll make out,”’ Bly told him, and tried 
a shot at random. “Don’t mind running 
low on water half as much as some skunk 
opening the drafts and wiring down the 
safety valve after we've left the rig at night.”’ 

LaFave laughed freely. ‘‘That would be a 
dirty trick, wouldn’t it?” he said. Then, 
giving Bly a wicked look out of the corners 
of his eyes, he added: “Didn't see a pair of 
pliers layin’ around here this morning, did 
you? I’m short a pair, and I thought mebby 
you might have run across them.’ 

Bly paused stock still, absolutely stunned 
by the fellow’s brazen effrontery. LaFave 
was actually laughing at him, up his sleeve. 
It was too much for Bly. 

“Say!” he exclaimed, taking a step toward 
LaFave, “you just step off that horse and 
I'll do my best to repay you for that little 
job! Step off or I'll take you off.’ 


AFAVE laughed sneeringly; the horse 

stepped closer to the belt, almost touch- 
ing it. 

‘Looks to me,”’ said LaFave, “‘like your 
services are needed worse down the river. 
Last time I saw that long-legged partner of 
yours he was goin’ down the river tangled 
up with a team of drownin’ mules in about 
90 feet of water.”’ 

Instinctively Bly 


9 


knew that he was not 
lying; the picture sickened him. Then blind 
rage gripped him. He knew that LaFave 
was in some way responsible for whatever 
had happened to Gandy and Sol. He took 
a menacing step toward LaFave just as the 
approaching cloud obscured the sun, bringing 
with it an erratic blast of wind. Bly did not 


know exactly what he meant to do, but 
whatever he had in mind was never acted 
upon. 


That gust of wind caught the pitchers 
unaware and tossed bundles. this way and 
that. One of these stray bundles struck the 
lower section of the belt, speeding toward 
the engine, and stuck there for an instant. 
The bundle was snatched instantly toward 
the engine, caroming off just back of 
LaFave’s horse, striking the animal on the 
hindquarters. The animal snorted, gave a 
convulsive leap, and LaFave was catapulted 
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from the saddle, alighting squarely on the 
belt at almost the exact spot the bundle had 
occupied but a split second before. 


| 

J 

3} Y was not a yard from the fly-wheel 
I n this happened. He shut his eyes 
| in horror at the sight, and opened them 
ist as LaFave’s form shot between the belt 
and the fly-wheel. LaFave’s body struck the 
ground just as the storm struck with in- 
sensate fury—like the blast from some 


gigantic cannon. Wheat shocks flew like 
feathers and thunder crashed like siege- 
guns The force of the wind flattened Bly 


against the boiler. As he struggled into the 
cal shut off the engine the gale was 
creating a gigantic pipe out of the smoke- 


stack Bly closed the throttle, slammed 
down the drafts and leaped for the horse, 
now humped with its back to the driving 
gal nd went scudding riverward, blown 
before the storm like an autum leaf. 


Concluded in April 
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Refinishing Your Car 
Continued from page 81 


possible, then shaken until it commences to 


become sticky or ‘‘tacky.”’ Then rub the 
entire surface with pumice stone and water, 
using a sponge dipped first into the water 
then into the pumice stone, rubbing lightly 
and using lots of water. Wash thoroughly 
with clear water and dry thoroughly. 


pI one coat of clear auto varnish, 
following the same procedure as in apply- 
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ing the auto enamel previously described— 
flowing on the varnish with up and down 
strokes, laying it off with cross strokes and 
straightening it out with strokes from the 
extreme bottom to the top. Varnish should 
preferably be strained before using. 
If Car Is Badly Checked 
In case the finish is badly checked and 
cracked, such surfaces should first be given 
a coat of auto-enamel primer, sanded and 
dusted For the quick-drying finishes, use 
a sp | metal primer or undercoating.) 
Proceed with auto-enamel coat, and clear var- 
nish coat, if desired, as previously described. 
The inside of car can also be brightened 
up by giving all wooden surfaces a coat of 
| spar varnish. The surface should be sanded 
| lightly before applying the varnish. If in 
| very 1 condition, two coats of varnish 
| may be necessary. 
A Word About Brushes 
A word two should be said about brushes. 
Good brushes and the right kind of brushes 
are necessary for good results. It is practi- 
cally i ssible to avoid showing brush 
marks with a worn-out or stiff, hard brush. 
Two brushes should be used—a two-and- 
one-half- or three-inch varnish-brush for the 
body 1 all large surfaces, and.a one-inch 
varnish-brush for all small surfaces. It is 
also desirable to have a small camel’s-hair 
pencil for small touch-up spots and fine work. 
New brushes should be brushed out a few 
times in old board to work out any loose 
hairs before starting. When through with 
the job the brushes should be cleaned thor- 
oughly with turpentine, and washed with 
soap and water, then put away in a dust- 
tight b 
It is essential that a clean brush—one that 
has no old paint in it—be used for the quick- 
| drying finishes. If there’s any doubt, get a 
hew brus! 
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The dog: “You've heard of a crocus? 
Well, that’s the kind of a crow I think 
you are”’ 
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“There can be no compromise with Safety” 





When spring thaws set in—and roads get muddy 
put WEED Chains on your tires 


Soft spots in roads seem like bottomless mud pits. 
Wheels sink in deeper and deeper when they lose 
traction. They slip and spin. Put WEED Chains 
on your tires before you start out. Be sure of 
traction when spring thaws and rains set in, and 
roads get muddy. 


Use 
WEED CHAI 


Be sure to ask for WEEDS. You can identify Genuine 
WEED Chains by their red connecting hooks, gray gal- 
vanized side chains, brass plated cross chains with the 
name WEED stamped on every 











AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. =k 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. — 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, re i. _ 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 













“Favorite CROSS-CUT SAWS 


You can safely follow the lead of the big lumber 
of the camps and hey 2 SIMONDS Sect ing 
Bi Wo re d Ss Csescent-Ground Cross-Cut Saws, Simon * 

treated steel and a seengentary. of exp genes 
insure the enduring quality of Simon 
anc SAW AND STEEL CO. 
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This is The 





There are 1,400,000 


we reserve the privil 
who are too late. 


We Are Strictly a 
by approximately 


already been mailed 





Extraordinary Offer of 
Schell’s Quality Seeds! 


“Golden Anniversary Offer” 


Farm VJournal’s Fiftieth or 
“Golden Anniversary” 
I Make This Extraordinary Offer 
To all who read The Farm Journal 


20 Large Ten-Cent Packets of 


Twenty Leading Varieties of Vegetable Seeds 


Worth $2—all for 50 cts. 


» year to give one of these collections to 
every subscriber, but to the First 50,000 Who Write Us and 
Will Send One of these Golden An- 


cannot afford in this <« 


Enclose 50 cents we 
niversary Collections 
e of returning the money sent by those 


The purpose of this offer is to have you who have never 
y Seeds do so this year, then we know 
our regular customers. 


planted Schell’s Qualit 
you will become one « 


Quality House. Our seeds are n6éw planted 
200,000 successful gardeners and farmers 
throughout this country 
We issue a very handsome catalogue, most of which have 
We will mail a catalogue with each order 
for a collection as long as they last. 


After you once plant them you will 


Always Plant 
Schell’s Quality Seeds 


They grow better— They yield better 
Send quick if you want to be one of the first 50,000 


WALTER S. SCHELL, Inc. 
Quality Seeds 
Tenth and Market Sts. 


in honor of which 


ibscribe to The Farm Journal. Wé 


And after this number are ordered, 


and in foreign countries. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 












Learn low the BOLENS 
saves time and energy ia 
Garden Plowing, Seeding, 
cetivating: .Spraying,Lawn 
Mowing Important New 
Tools Attachments instantly 


‘BOLENS 


GARDEN 














inter eable, Many vital patented 

features. Easy payment plan. Write 
GILSON MFG, CO. 

619 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 











Federal Garden Tractor 
A giant for power. Gear 


driven with enclosed 
gears. Plows, seeds, culti- 
vates ee 3rows. Guar- 
anteed. Free circular. 


que yeaerat FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO. 
E. 79th S Cleveland, Ohio 











WORLD'S 
— PIONEER 
Smali Tractors 


Buy the original. Thou- 
sands in use. Plows 
harrows—cultivates 


Belt work to 4h. p. 

































New 1927 Model 
Does the work of 4men or | horse. Heavy 
cultivating or light—fast or slow. 4H.P., 


4 cycle air cooled, dust proof. 
Operation easy and simple. 
Beit Pully year ‘round. Write us. 

PIONEER MFG. CO. 
529-G2né Ave. West Allis, Wis. 





Power 








Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 
Results. Premptness Assured. Send draw- 
ATENT model for examination of Patent Office records. 


Watsen E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 Sth St., Washington, D. C. 
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Alfalfa on Hillsides 


Continued from page 24 











Most of these clay layers on such slopes 
are in reality marls, some of which have 
as high as 20 per cent or 30 per cent lime 
materials. The old idea was that the 
large supply of lime had leached out of 
the rocks, but now it is recognized that 
the marls are a good source of supply. 
The rocks have to a large extent been 
removed and used to fill gullies, left in 
piles, or sold to the road-builders. 

For the most part, the crop preceding 
alfalfa is corn or tobacco, and in many 














Left, alfalfa sowed alone. Center, 
sowed on rye, and rye removed 


instances the land has lain bare through 
the winter. The ground is prepared for 
oats, the oats seeded, and alfalfa broad- 
cast afterward, using from ten to as 
high as 25 pounds per acre. The tendency 
is toward less seed. Sometimes it is 
covered with a brush drag or other light 
working of the ground, but often there is 
no covering. Failures are rare‘ 


Soil Already Inoculated 

Few men inoculate alfalfa in these hills, 
yet there seems to be an abundance of 
bacteria in the soil. They have learned 
that alfalfa is much more likely to make 
a stand than red clover on the same land, 
and their methods of seeding make it 
cheaper to seed alfalfa. 

Since erosion is a constant danger, the 
more careful growers sow some other 
grass or clover in low places where gullies 
are apt to start. For this purpose, alsike 

clover, orchard grass, Kentucky blue- 
grass and timothy are most often used. 

This brings to light another erroneous 

old notion these men have discarded. The 
fear that blue-grass will run out the al- 
falfa is constantly present among inex- 
perienced alfalfa-growers in other sections. 
These hillside growers, on the other hand, 
welcome the grass. They know of no 
cheaper way of establishing a blue-grass 
pasture than to have it grow up in the 
alfalfa. 
More than 1,000,000 acres of lime-rich 
fields are in cultivation in these 20 coun- 
ties. All are potential alfalfa-fields. There 
is also a large area of ridge land in culti- 
vation. In recent years the ease of han- 
dling hay on more level land, together 
with a desire to grow it near the barn, has 
started the use of pulverized limestone. 
Thousands of tons of such lime are being 
applied annually, followed by alfalfa. 

Not less than 30,000 acres were sowed 
last spring. C ampbell, Grant and Pendle- 
ton counties already have over 10,0004 
acres of alfalfa each, and are sowing more. 


ca 


Last spring we moved a grain-binder for 
27 miles over a rough country road. To 
do this without jarring all the nuts off 
the machine, we took two old 30 x 3% 
automobile tires and put them on the 
truck wheels of the binder. They went on 
> ae hard, but once on didn’t ay * 
on. ° . 
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DYES AND STENCILS Merz Grcs., Maysville, Ky. 
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Got a Spring? Try 
Raising Trout 
By F. L. Clark 











N the Gay’s Mills neighborhood, Craw- 

ford county, Wis., lives Robert Collins. 
On his farm there is a spring which has 
been turned into a small trout hatchery. 
Collins has found this a most profitable 
side-line to Duroc-Jersey hogs and White 
Leghorn chickens. The spring-water, as 
it flows in the creek and into tanks, is 
used for the farm stock, and there is also 
running spring-water in the house. So 
the trout are just so much extra. 


“Trout Fries” 


In one week last summer the Collinses 
sold as high as $100 worth of trout. The 
fish are marketed in two ways. They are 
shipped dressed and packed in small 
wooden boxes. Besides, Mrs. Collins, 
who is a good cook and a master hand at 
preparing trout for the table, has a little 
business of her own, serving “trout fries.” 

A couple of picnic tables have been put 
out under the pines on the front lawn of 
the home. Here every once in a while 
through the summer, parties come and 
enjoy fried-trout dinners. 

By securing a license number from the 
state, a farmer can obtain the right to 
hatch trout artificially’ and to sell and 
ship those he raises just as he sells chick- 
ens, hogs and other products of the farm. 


A Stream Back of the House 


Back of the farm home at Pinehurst, as 
their farm is called, a large spring pours 
out cold and clear in a deep, shaded 
ravine. By building a series of three small 
dams in the creek just below the spring, 
four ponds ten or fifteen feet in diameter 


have been made. A spring-house is built 
directly over the spring. The two ponds 
just below are open, but a quantity of 
planted moss grows in them and floats on 
the surface, providing shade and a hiding 
place for the wary little creatures. Over 
a portion of the fourth pond is the little 
frame hatchery provided with tanks. 

Collins, in starting the trout business, 
hired an expert to come to the farm to 
teach him how to strip the females and 
milk the males for artificial hatching and 
how to care for the spawn after they are 
hatched. The inch- and inch-and-a-half- 
long fish are kept in tanks in the hatchery. 
The year-old ones are kept in one of the 
open ponds, the two-year-olds in the 
other. In the spring-house are the bi 
ones, weighing up to three and three ~ 
a half pounds. These are seined out with 
a cate hand seine for shipment and for 
the trout fries. In preparing them for 
market they are fed hamburger, milk 
curd and noodles cooked with meat three 
times a week. The yearlings and two- 
year-olds are fed liver. 


aq € 





Hungry fish: “Say, I want the 
third course! Ate up the first two 


courses an hour ago!”’ 
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Why physicians 


advise Nujol 


A lubricant is better than a laxative 
Nujol is not habit-forming 
It’s a more natural method 
Does not cause distress 

It is non-irritating 


Nujol gives lasting relief 



















Y an overwhelming verdict, 

doctors all over the United 

States have endorsed the use 

of the Nujol type of treatment 

for constipation, in preference to dan- 
gerous drug-containing: laxatives. 


Among thousands interviewed, sev- 
en doctors out of ten condemned the 
continued use of laxatives and cathar- 
tics as injurious, habit-forming, ir- 
ritating, and inflaming to the in- 
testinal tract, weakening its natural 
functions. 


Eight doctors out of ten advised 


the Nujol type of treatment. Why?’ 


For the six convincing reasons men- 
tioned above. The source of this 
warning is authoritative 





Accept This TRIAL Offer 


NUJOL LABORATORIES, Room 833G, 26 Broadway, New York City 

(ia Canada, Address Nujol, 165 Dufferja St., Toronto, Ont.) 
Send me 4-day trial bortte of Nujol, the drugless remover of hidden constipation. 
is 10 cents to pay shipping costs. 
patios.” (For booklet alone, 


“Regular as Clockwork” City... .----+-------+-- 


Won't you act on it at once? 


Nujol acts entirely differently from irritating 
laxatives and cathartics. For it contains no 
drugs, no medicine. Its action is mechanical. It 
merely softens the dried waste matter in the 
intestines and lubricates the passage so that 
elimination is regular, natural, and thorough. 

Nujol appeals to the medical men because it 
is a simple, scientific and safe remedy for con- 
stipation, no matter how severe the case may 
be. It is gentle in its action and pleasant to 
take. Children love it! 

Get Nujol from your druggist today, Doc- 
tors advise it for constipation whether chronic 


or temporary. 
10 


FOR CONSTIPATION 


Enclosed 
Send also 24-page, illustrated booklet, “‘Ourwitting Consti- 


draw a line through 10 ceats above, and send 00 money. ) 
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FARMER’S MARCH New House Around | 
Old One | 
wane By J. L. Graff 
oa cabeng cold winds you are bound to g 7 ust keep them right handy. With Smith 
oarse, srothers’ near 
But Smith Brothers’ knock out that cough a Your health is protected, your throat is kept 
the source, clear 
1 | Tu. | City feller tries to eat China egg » ‘ 
1890 It’s a Hard Life 
2) W. | Missouri Compromise passed Be in E. cally i h 
' if —Es arc 
_ 1820 / \ A pecially in M 
3| Th. | New Moon Higi for Spring FTER being shutin allwin- 
4| Fr. Lincoln 8 great secon i Inaugural win Take Smith] £ ter March seems almost 
address 1865 i= Brot bmg like Spring, butit brings a lot 
4 Sa. Boston Massacre 1770 now! of winter's ills for the farm 
6 | Su. | Massacre of the Alamo 1836 folks who don’t protect their 
7 | M. | Odorless skunk born 1968 / health. 
i. 8} Tu. | Hunter discovers that a bird in ; : 
the bush is worth two in a bag / When the keen te of March 
1999 Strikes your throat, it in- 
9] W. | Battle of Monitor and Merrimac flames the tissues, and brings 
1862 7 You're not yn coughs and colds. Then, 
10 | Th. | First QUARTER OF Moon inhaws out of for swift relief, trust the good 
11 | Fr. | First ships built for U. S. Navy ind danger yet id remedy—Smith Brothers’ 
1794 —— Smith c ugh drops. Your throat will 
12] Sa. | Post Office established 1789 Rain Brothers feel cooler, looser, right away. 
13 | Su. | Historic blizzard on Atlantic for health The phlegm will 3 be gg 
Seaboard 1888 up, the tissues sooth the y 
14| M. | Cotton Gin patented 1767 cough will stop. OU have heard that old saw about 
15 | Tu. | Andrew Jackson born 176 iiaty iat a ie ath the man who built a new house out 
16 | W. pen BF Academy / stand-by of farmers. For 80 of his old one and let the old one stand 
17| Th. | British evacuate Boston 1776 years — neve given com- until the new one was finished. John 
Dey “ ort to adults and Sale pleasure Af; ”~ ) . , 23 close ti 
19 Sa. W ‘8 oo born 1860 to children. New-fangled Madsen, Cook county, fil., comes close to 
20 eg Native Californ = ol s Bee : Keep well “remedies” have never re- matching the story. His new house, 
‘ minutes about something else 5 Un- during the placed Smith Brothers’ cough shown in the photo, was built around and 
_ 1942 ' ' settled ia lan over the old one, and the family lived in 
21) M. re strike for 10-hour day Brothers x fa Cialis the old one all the time. You can not see 
Silt. | Veen Cres eaptated by Geo’ aus a a sign of the old house, built 60 years ago, 
; Winfield Scott 1847 Op kinds: S-Bs (licorice) and for it was torn out piece by piece as the | 
23 | W. gp we Be By Bs Menthol (orange box). new one was finishe 
24| Th. | Rhode Island purchased from Plenty of porches on the new house. 
2s | F Massachusetts Colony 1636 a a 
r. | Sulphur and Molasses open their ’ ¢« | 
esis ‘ spring season 1872 Bontee of 
Sa. 4AST QUARTER OF MOON Mare 
27 | Su. | Florida discovered—‘‘boosting”’ . winds. Another Handed-Down 
begun at once 1513 ) Rain Use Smith 
28 | M. | James Monroe born 1817 Brothers Farm ; 
29 | Tu. | Congress passes tariff on Canada Cough 
thistle 1798 Drops 
30} W. | Purchase of Alaska 1867 ~ 
31) Th. | Daylight Saving Time started in _ “The cheapest health + 
U. 5. 1918 insurance in the world,”’ 

















SMITH BROTHERS 


COUGH DROPS = Gint?us 


Deformities SENT ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 
$10 W: rth of R ds FREE 
of the Back | "gra fac: 


Simply wonderful! The limit 
of value giving! Just think! | JT am sending a picture of the house on 
Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


A GENUINE DAVIS.PHON: 
RAPH sent on 30 Days’ | the Woolsey homestead, on the north 
; Trial, andon terms as low *3 | side of the stone road leading from Pen- 
fAn old lady. 72 years of $ A MONTH | nington to W: ashington Crossing, N. J.— 
no Y, 4 years o in case you decide 
tage, who suffered for many the place where Washington crossed the | 
years and was absolutely help- 
ess, found relief. A man who 
was helpless, unable to rise 


to buy. Magnificent 

instruments in quartered oak | Delaware River with his army during the | 
from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 


hogan iano finished 
cases, eauippedwith the finest Revolutionary War. i 
orm t t . 
bate nee ae edie George W oolsey came from Jamaica, | 
es ovine tenes the standard prices and $10 | L. J., in the year 1700 and settled on this 
within @ year, ittie child, worth of r i 
garatyned, was playing about farm. George Woolsey, his grandfather, 
the house after wearing a 
Philo Burt Appliance three 
weeks. We havesuccessfully 


each machine. 
treated more than 50,000cases the past 25 years, 


Send No Money came to this country in 1635, and: his 
Just o nestal with your nome | eon, known as Captain George, was the 
number of machines + shipped father of one of the original settlers whose 
on this extra-tiberal li w d March 11, 1762; and th 
oo gene agg will was prove are 7 an e 

30 Days’ Trial 4 Em, — will of Jeremiah, his son, to whom the | 

We will prove its value in DAVIS, 314 West 43r4 St. | farm descended, was proved May 2, 1801. 

your own case. There is no 

reason iy should not 

accept our offer, The photo- 

gtaphs show how light, cool, 
clastic and easily adjusted the 

Philo Burt Appliance is— how 


Dept. 2X146 CHICAGO 
Ephraim, son of Jeremiah, then became 
different from the old tor- 


possessor of the farm, and it then de- 
ER scended from him to the eldest son | 
George, who was a deacon in the Presby- 
terian Church at Pennington, and served 
turous plaster, leather or three years as a member of the legislative 
council of New Jersey. At his death it 


steel jackets. 
RICES was heired to his only son, Theodore F., 
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Sesh cms aie ts ty ap piri Sosa 


sufferer with a weak- 
and it is now owned by Charles M. 
Woolsey, the son of Theodore. 


Every 4 
qesee deformed spineowes :; 
a Bimeolf to investigate 

mew a Price within = 






Send For Our Free Book. Kou chatee of Be weed ‘lew Thus for 226 years this farm has been 
If you will deseribe the case it il ington, eh a owned and occupied by the Woolsey 
mation rednished, ra to bait, Act quick- family, descending in all cases from 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO. $ jm 10 Days father to son. The Woolsey house was 

== 2 downandit's yours phe eee 











Just send your name and address and we will mail you our . . . . 
omplete ca Pfepaid. fully, deserib apd choutas now the sixth generation in this house | 


AGENTS — Our New Household Device San eter you emal-pavmept plan. rice now for and the eighth that has lived on this | 


washes and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs. tremendous saving. No obligation whatever St ou act now Y 
mops, Complete outfit costs lens than brooms. Over hat |international Typewriter Exchange | farm. Chas. M. Woolsey |@ 
profit. Harper Brush Works, 142 3rd Street, Fairfield, lowa 186-188 W. Lake Street, Department 369, Chicago,ii. § ‘— 
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| Raises Fishworms for 
| Market 








By Y. P. Bhosale 





EW people would think that earth- 
worms, valuable as they are to our 
soil, could be grown as a cash crop. But 
those who think not must change their 
minds. William Paggi, who owns a fish- 


worm farm near Lake Austin, Tex., has 
proved that they net a good income. 
William raises earthworms, sells them for 
$1.50 a quart, and is still unable to meet 
the demands. 

\t first, William produced earthworms 


in the flower-beds around his house in 
spare time, but he found the business so 
profitable that he intends to produce 
them on a large scale and devote his entire 
time to their production. In 1924, when 
he first started to. raise earthworms, his 
net profit was $150. 

William has a local market and ships 


to nearby places as well, both retail and 
wholesale. Whenever a customer fcalls 
to buyssome worms, William goes out in 


the garden and digs fresh worms for him. 

Worms are fed milk, leaves and water 
from cooked rice. They also get food 
around the roots of chrysanthemums and 
balsams where they live. When worms 
are dug, the whole plant is dug out. The 
overhead expense lies chiefly in the 
amount of rice water that is necessary to 
soak the plant-beds every day. 

Whenever an order comes in, the big 
worms are sold first. The small ones are 
kept for sale when larger, and for restock- 
ing. Sometimes it is necessary for 
William to restock his beds, and he 
transplants worms from somewhere else. 

Wet weather is an enemy of this busi- 


ness, but when drought comes, or there 
are few late-summer showers, he is able 
to sell all that he can possibly raise. He 
gets a large number of orders from distant 


places. He ships worms in cartons that 
contain moist dirt covered with leaves. 
These leaves supply food to the worms 
and help to keep them alive. 
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They say we’ll have cobless corn in 

the near future. Fine! my old pipe 

will fetch a fancy price as a curio! 

Myrtie Hack gets her good looks 

from her father—who is Briarville’s 
leading druggist 
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An unexpected bill does not worry Marjorie, as it once did. 
Now, she can earn money of her own when there's a shortage. 


Do You Need Extra Money 
Right Now ? 


pected bills. 

Marjorie and Tom had had an expen- 
sive winter on the farm. There was no 
denying it. 

First, there had been that unfortunate 
leak in the roof; then repairs on the “‘used 
car’’ they bought; and finally her own very 
necessary new best dress—bought, it had 
seemed at the time, at such a bargain. 

As she and Tom together “‘added up,” 
Marjorie felt that the weight of the whole 
world came down on her shoulders. How 
things had counted up! Why, the bills 
came to $86.00! And she knew too well 
that Tom had no immediate funds in 
sight. Where was the money coming from? 
Perhaps she could have “got along” with 
her shabby old dress, she reflected sadly. 

“Well, Marge,” she heard him saying, 
“Don't you worry about it. We'll manage 
somehow.” 

But Marjorie did worry. What. woman 
would not have worried? She didn’t like 
owing money, and she knew he liked it 
even less. Watching him closely that eve- 
ning, she saw that he was nervous and 
depressed. 


A “Big Idea” 


Marjorie decided at that moment to do 
something about it. 

“I didn't know how to help,” she told us 
afterward. “‘It seemed to me that only city 
women had opportunities to make money. 
But I felt that there must be some way for 
a woman living in the country—if I could 
only find it . . . And I did.” 

And that is why Marjorie Powell wrote 
me this letter just three weeks later: 


Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: I wouldn't 
take a thousand dollars in exchange for the know!l- 
edge that I— myself—removed that worried look 
from Tom’s eyes when I handed him the receipted 
bill for $22.00—paid with money I earned in The 
Club. True, it is only a beginning, but it shows me 
what I can do. It will not be long now until the re- 
ceipts for every last one of those hated bills are in 
his hands. 

And even now I have visions of the loveliest 
spring hat I ever had—just waiting for Club dol- 
lars to make it mine! 


Other farmers’ wives have paid trouble- 
some bills, too, by our same interesting 
plan. And many more women and girls are 
spending their own money in their own de- 


T HAD all started over those unex- 


lightful ways as you will see from these 
rejoicing letters: 

Dear Manager: I am in my senior year at high 
school, and you know what that involves. Class 
dues,parties,dances—and commencement are com- 
ing. Thanks to my Club money, I haven't had to 
miss a thing. And what's more, I’ve already started 
saving for normal school next year. 


K. M., Virginia 


cAnd Grandmothers, Too! 


Dear Manager: I may be a grandmother four 
times over, but I feel younger with every Club dol- 
lar I earn. Everyone loves my new wicker chair 
and it’s the comfiest thing to sew in! 


Mrs. G, M. M., North Dakote 


Pretty Things—cAnd Practical! 


Dear Manager: My Club money bought me a 
linen table cloth, shades for my front room win- 
dows and oil for the front and dining room floors. 
We used to raise turkeys to have spending money. 
Now that money must go for necessities, but I 
have my spending money just the same, thanks to 


The Girls’ Club! 
Mrs. C. A. W., South Dakota 


$77.00 For A Busy Mother 


Dear Club Manager: I have three good red- 
sons for wishing to earn extra money. The oldest is 
seven years, and the youngest five months. No 
need to say that I have my heart and hands full. 
But I have made $17 this month. One of the best 
things about your plan is that it fits into a home 
woman’s odds and ends of spare hours. 

Mrs. B. T. K., New York 


Will You Foin Us? 


Would you like to be among these happy 
earners? Would you like to be provided 
with extra money not only now, but all 
the year round? 

‘I'll be very glad to welcome you and to 
give you all the interesting details of our 
money-making plan. — send me a note 
or a card today. You'll be under no obliga- 
tion to join The Club, but I feel sure that 
you will want to when you receive your 
reply from the 


Tue Country GENTLEMAN 
1024 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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strong and sound (free from cracks or checks). Strength 
and soundness are necessary to insure good shipping and 
good keeping quality. The shell of the egg is about one- 
sixtieth of an inch thick, in normal, strong-shelled eggs. 

















i An egg-shell is chie fly composed of carbonate of 

NE of the best = ee —— > ~S lime, phosphate of lime and a little animal matter. 

attractions at the N ~— It is estimated that a hen laying 100 eggs in a vear 

York State Fair at Syracuse las produces in that time 24 ounces of carbonate of lime, which 

fall was a device which showed, without the aid of a lec- it secures from such materials as shells, dust, stones and 

turer, that thick-shelled eggs are best, and that they can pieces of bone it picks up while on range. When hens are 

be produced by breeding and feeding. The photo of this confined, oyster-shell, gypsum, grit, etc., must be given 
device was kindly sent to The Farm Journal by Bristow to supply the deficiency. 

Adams, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. } It should be the rule never to nom cg shelled or cracked 

C rowds that viewed the exhibit at the fair openly avowed —_ eggs to market. Thin-shelled eggs, by the time they reach 






that “it isn’t a real egg ind so 
gene oral became this comment that 
the exhibitors (the Poultry Depart 
ment at Cornell) had to print 


| eaten ie The 8, roel amy POUND HAMMER. | 

































































Out of the many people who stood 
in front of the device, some, at least AOR ETE 
got the educational message that 
strong, thick-shelled eggs will ship STRONG THICK 
best and evaporate least, and tha SHELLED EGGS 


egg-shell strength can be modified by 
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the poultryman if he will feed shell 
i P forming foods grit, bonemeal, oyster 
; QJ shell, cod-liver oil) and if ‘he will 
° breed from birds that habitually lay 
eggs which will stand a 16-pound 
weight. ta 
As if 16 pounds were not enough the 
some of the eggs put to the test b \ yo 
this device did not break wher om 
weight of 23 pounds was applied ie t 
Perhaps they might not have su 
cumbed to an even heavier weight 
but the scales used would not register \ 
more than 23 pounds. In several 4 
. a 
trials, strong-shelled eggs withstood 386 
a pressure of 50 pounds. Thir all 
shelled eggs, on the other hand, . ‘ _ 
broke at from two to three pounds a an 
pressure, and this means loss to the NG AND BREEDING 
poultryman in handling and shipping UGGESTIONS ' 
the eggs. SU 
Scales Told the Weight .. 
The device to show th: strength of —_ 
egg-shells is a simple one, as indi- 
cated in the illustration. The ham- 


mer is not an essential; any weight 
would do. But it had the value of 
being a familiar object, known to be 
heavy. It gave no sudden impact, 
but when it pressed on the egg, the 
scales told the weight of that pres- 
sure, going up and down throughout 
i the day. The wheels under the table 
4 on which the test was made had no The exhibit at New York State Fair showed, without a lecturer, that thick- 
relation to the test itself. They are shelled eggs are best, and that they can be produced by breeding and feeding 
merely a set of gears to reduce the 
speed from the electric motor which furnished the power market, are usually in the class of cracked eggs or “‘checks.” 
for raising the head of the hammer, with its handle as a They should never be permitted to enter the regular chan- 
lever. nels of trade, but should be used at home instead. 

It was a good exhibit because it moved, and because it 
exemplified the motto that ‘““Know ledge begins with wonder.” « a 

So much for the device. As to the economic waste from Roup and colds in poultry are common ailments during the 
soft-shelled eggs, government reports show that over  winter-time on many farms. Much of this trouble can 
13,000,000 dozen eggs, a of them laid in the spring, spoil often be avoided. When roosts are on a slant the birds 
in cold storage simply because their shells have been thin, always try to get on the top two or three roosts. The 
or have been cracked slightly, while en route between the lower roosts will often be entirely vacant. This tends to 
hen and the cold-storage room. crowd the birds together so that they become very warm 

Once an egg is cracked, even so slightly that the eye during the night. In the morning as the birds get down 
can not see it, germs and molds find ready entrance and on the floor their bodies cool off very rapidly. Colds and 
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a= its contents. Nature has provided the egg with a roup are much more common in houses where the birds See. 
elicate protective, gelatinous coating, which, as long as are crowded together on the roost. Level roosts will help broode: 
it is intact, tends to keep out air and germs in avoiding this trouble. The roosts should a: 
Once this coating is pierced, the keeping be four feet above the floor for the heavy any sex 
quality of the egg is lessened immediately breeds, and four and one-half feet from the todn ts 
y 


In eggs of first quality, the shell must be —S0% floor for the light breeds. 
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VIO-RAY CO. 


trouble. 










would fill the front of ac 
house with glass 


—GIVES CHICKS 


VIOLET RAYS 


and better. 
Belant Farm, 


1927 


BELANT FARM 
Independence, Mo. 


We like your products fine. 
Used Vio-Ray in one of our 
semi-monitor houses, 24 x 75, 
where we have been having § 
trouble for several years be- 
cause of dampness. After tak- 
ing out the glass and using 
your Vio-Ray have had 


one 
ken 
now that 
Vio-Ray is out and is cheaper 


Don’t know why ow. 
ic 


F. F. Bellew. 


Save your Baby Chicks 
Speed Plant Growth 
ake Hens Lay. 














no 













YOUR BABY CHICKS MUST HAVE VIOLET RAYS (VITAMIN D)—OR THEY PERISH 


VIO-RAY 





PREVENTS 


(rickets) and deaths. 
eggs. 


success. 
free samples upon request. 


CHICKS THRIVE—GROW FASTER—HENS LAY 


Surely you will believe your own eyes and are willing to take a few moments to simply 
tack VIO-RAY GLASS over a scratch shed, put it in windows or even tear off a few front 
boards and put VIO-RAY up. We don’t ask you to merely take our word or even the 
thousands of users. VIO-RAY GLASS will quickly prove its own merits and we make 
you a liberal guaranteed test offer. Should VIO-RAY for any reason fail to prove these 
beneficial results you are not out one cent. Just try VIO-RAY once. You will stop your 
losses, increase your profits and come back for more—bringing your friends, too, for there 
is only one genuine VIO-RAY GLASS—made only by us. 


HERE’S WHAT COUNTS 
We have hundreds of these letters. VIO-RAY will 
do the same for you, just give it a chance. We quote: 
Saved over 100 chicks.”” “Saved all but 19 out of 
386."" “‘Vio-Ray doubled my egg yield.’’ ‘“‘Hens laid 
all winter “Chicks healthier in every way.’” ‘“‘Un- 
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beatable for hotbeds.’’ ‘“‘Never saw greener or prettier 

VIO-RAY GLASS A MONEY MAKER 

weatherproof. Comes in rolls, any length, 36 inches wide. Easily cut with shears and tacked 
CATALOG and Full 

If you want samples and more information about VIO-RAY 

new catalog showing latest poultry raising 

WI THIS 500 CHICK 

famous “HEART OF AMERICA” 

Get our new catalog and see it. It’s a 


flowers ‘Sure made money for me.”’ “Send us 3,100 
Genuine VIO-RAY GLASS is the only glass substitute made on both screen and cloth 
Oo 
ver opening or frames. There are many uses—let us show you. 
information Sent Free 

GLASS and its many uses, we will gladly furnish same free, without 
) improvements and inventions and the new 
BROODER—FREE 
houses free. We want a name for our 
dandy. Then send your suggestions. The 


yards at once.”"" “Only lost 8 chicks this year.”’ 
base by scientific process. VIO-RAY is tough, durable, unbreakable, translucent and 
Upon Request 

obligation. Just send your name and address. We will also send 
steel poultry house we want a name for. 
Here is your chance to get one of our 
newly invented sectional steel house. 

adopted name receives this house free. 


| ha 
GET THIS FREE 
“PLAIN WAYS TO PROFITS” 


See the 1927 improvements and inventions. New 
brooder and poultry houses, steel, wood, round and 
Square. All sizes, built so you can add new sections 
at any time. As many windows as you want—fit 
any section. No other catalog like it. Brim full of 
money making ideas. Your copy is ready—ask for it 
today before you forget. 


VIO-RAY COMPANY 


903 Interstate Building - - KANSAS CITY, MO. 





These are actual money making facts! 
are made, simply aiding nature by supplying actual SUNSHINE (violet rays or vitamin D energy), which 
is scientifically transmitted through VIO-RAY GLASS (plain glass stops violet rays). 
is cheap and easy to put up. You will hardly lose a single chick. 
Chicks grow faster, stronger and weigh more. 
weight.) Think! what that alone means. 
Keeps them safe and warm. Provides extra scratching space. 
RAY GLASS. Our guaranteed trial offer is made to convince and show you this easy way to profits and 
If for any reason you may doubt these wonderful results we will gladly send further proof and 


GLASS 


ASSURES CHICK SUCCESS 


DEATHS—LEG WEAKNESS 


Each day thousands more are proving how easy these profits 


VIO-RAY GLASS 
You prevent sickness, leg weakness 
(College tests prove 37% increased 
Earlier and higher markets with more weight. Hens lay more 
You do not risk a cent to try VIO- 


IDEAL FOR HOTBEDS 


VEGETABLES 6 
WEEKS EARLIER 


VIO-RAY GLASS is 
the ideal covering for 
hotbeds. Cheaper and 
better than glass for VIO- 
RAY keeps cold out, holds 
heat in and freely passes violet 
rays. Spreads soft sunshine to all 
corners—no dark edges and lost growth. 
Will not glare or burn plants—-grows greener, hardier plants 
and produces vegetables 4 to 6 weeks earlier for higher mar- 
kets. Frames are light and easy to handle. Both large and 
small growers now use VIO-RAY GLASS. J. B. OBER 
MEYER, a grower of Sayner, Wisc., says: ‘“‘Vio-Ray was 
worth over $500 to me." IT PAYS! And you can try 
VIO-RAY at our risk—order as many rolls as you wish. Our 
guarantee holds good. 


OVER $100 PROFIT FROM SMALL BED 


Nashville, Ark. 











- 
Se ints 


Vio-Ray Co.: 

By using Vio-Ray on my hotbed of tomato plants I sold 
over $100 worth of plants from a 6x9 bed. Plants grew 
right through severe weather. Any one doubting Vio-Ray 
write me. j. B. fhomese. 


SEE OUR NEW HOTBED FRAMES 


Get our catalog, see our newly designed sash and frames. 
Light, rigid and cheaper than you can make. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will prove these wonderful results. You need not risk 
apenny. We have arranged special test rolls. Order as many 
as you want under our full money back guarantee. VIO-RAY 
GLASS is made on both screen and cloth base. State which 
you prefer—most people use both. Send $5 for each roll and 
we will send prepaid. 

Special test roll cloth base contains 144 sq. ft. (16 running 
yards). Special test roll screen base 36 sq. ft. (12 running feet). 
Or you can order any lengths at these special prices. Fill in 
coupon below—check what you want. his offer fully guar- 
anteed. You risk nothing. Try VIO-RAY NOW. 





Vio-RAy Co. 


General Offices 
903 Interstate Bidg. Kansas City, Missouri 











I am enclosing $ please send me . 
special offers (36 sq. ft.) VIO-RAY screen glass— 
Or special offers (144 sq. ft.) VIO-RAY 
If no money 






glass fabric or 
is enclosed send me free samples and catalog 
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Cook 
Too 


EADW( RK must help housekeepers if they are to 


keep pace with the times. Nowhere is this prin- 
ciple more successfully applied than in cookery 
Therefore, if you keep the following day in mind when 
cooking for the present day’s meals, you will cook not 
only what you need for the dish vou are concocting tor 
Tuesday’s dinner, but will also have Wednesday (or Thurs- 
day) in mind. 
There are certain every-day cooked staples that I always 
make in quantity and plan to keep on hand (in ice-box 


or pantry), and I find this habit a great time-saver. 
Potatoes, for instance—I always boil more than needed 
for the meal impending. Next day they are ready to cream, 
fry or hash.. For breakfast, I can dice, sauter in 
fat (adding left-over corn the last five minutes), and season 
with salt, pepper and minced parsley. Or dice, sauter, 
and just before taking up, push aside in the middle, break 
in an egg or two, and scramble potato and egg together 
lightly after the egg has begun to set; or, the 


bacon 


potatoes are 


all ready for vegetable or meat hash Or, escallop the 
potatoes, mixing them, diced, with cream sauce, pouring 
them into a buttered glass baking-dish, topping with 


and browning lightly. For salad, 
any cold vege- 
or other dress- 
addition 


grated cheese, 
dice, mix with diced celery and 
tables on hand, and mayonnais« 
ing. Shredded cabbage is a nice 


Mashed Potatoes 


quantity Smoothed 
topped with grated 
have { delicious 


I always make a double 


into a buttered baking-dish 
butter, you 


cheese or melted 





potete oe with no trouble. Or, you ean brown it in the 
ep like an omelette. Also, we often mix left-over 


mashed potato with shredded fish and brown it in the fry- 
ing-pan, providing a nice, quickly made main dish for 
breakfast. or luncheon 

Sauces 


Make twice as much cream sauce as you need for the dish 
at hand, and the next day’s creamed dish can be prepared 
in a minute. Or, pl: in to use the sauce left over as founda- 
tion for cream soup for next day, adding enough hot 
milk or water in which vegetables have been cooked to 
make it the right consistency, and a little puréed left-over 
cooked vegetable for flavor. If milk is used, season highly. 

Make enough sauce of fresh tomatoes for two or three 
days; in winter make a quart can of tomato into sauce at 
once. The surplus is ready to add to cream soup for mock 
bisque, to add liberally to chopped meat which is to be 
warmed up and put on toast for lunch or supper, or to 
surround Hamburg steak. There are dozens of delicious 
dishes of which tomato sauce is a part 

Home-made mayonnaise or boiled salad dressing can be 
made in liberal quantities, as ‘poth keep well 


Hamburg Steak 


I always plan to have from one-fourth to one- . ilf pound 
of cooked Hamburg steak left over. Next day I run that 
“eft-over’’ through the meat chopper, add a very liberal 
amount of highly seasoned tomato sauce and put on toast 
for a main lunch or supper dish; or I make 
“beef patties,” using the same mixture as 


a filling for baking-powder-biscuit ser B « 
——~sot 






(a slightly richer baking-powder-biscuit 





or [omorrow, 


Florence Taft Eaton 








By 


dough cut in rounds and baked in two half-inch layers, 
the bottom one brushed with melted butter). Pour more 
of the sauce and beef around, garnish with parsley, serve 
very hot. If you have luncheons to put up, use the minced 
left-over Hamburg, just moistened with tomato sauce, 
for a sandwich filling—a sandwich always especially liked 
by the masculine members of my family. 

Canned tomato soup is a nice substitute for home-made 
tomato sauce—but remember that this is one of my rec- 
ommended double-quantity concoctions. 


Uses for Bread Dough 


cake is often made on “bread day.”” To two or three 
one-fourth cupful sugar, 
Work with 


Coffee 
cupfuls of dough add one egg, 
butter size of an egg (melted), a little nutmeg. 





Cinnamon bun (left) is delicious with or with- 


out apple sauce or canned fruit. Coffee cake 
(above) is at its best when baked in a tubular pan 


*, the hand until perfectly blended and smooth, pour 
“into a greased tube pan, let rise until very light, 
brush top very lightly with melted butter, 
sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon, and _ bake. 
Add a few seedless raisins to the dough for 
variety. 
Make cinnamon buns, too. Roll a piece of 
bread dough thin, brush with melted butter, 
sprinkle with sugar, a little cinnamon and a few 
currants or seedless raisins, roll, cut off inch-thick 
rounds, stand them on end in a pan, dot with butter 
and sprinkle with sugar, let rise, and bake. 


Tuna Fish 


Buy the large cans (the economical plan), flake half the 
fish, mix with diced cold boiled potatoes and a liberal 
amount of cream sauce, put in a shallow buttered glass 
baking-dish, grate cheese over—or cover with crumbs and 
butter—and brown in a quick oven; this is delicious. Next 
day flake the remainder of fish, add to more diced potato 
and a little diced celery if on hand, combine with home- 
made mayonnaise or boiled salad-dressing, and serve the 
delicious resulting salad on lettuce or shredded cabbage. 
Always wash a whole (big) head of lettuce or several small 
ones, roll in a piece of cheese-cloth, put in a cool place and 
have it ready for two or three salads. It is no more work 
to wash and roll a lot than a little. Also, in winter, keep 
cabbage on hand for cole-slaw or combination salads; this 
is full of vitamins, very healthful and should be served often. 


Pastry 


Of course, all housekeepers make enough pastry for two or 
three pie-bakings, don’t we? It improves by staying in 
the ice-box two or three days. With pie-crust all ready and 
a double quantity of squash (cooked for yesterday’s vege- 
table), squash pie is an easy proposition. Also, the pastry 
is ready for a suddenly-decided-upon meat pie. 

Enough has been said to show the great advantages to 
busy housewives of this planned surplus, the utilization of 
which is as interesting as a cross-word 
puzzle. The result is less work and shorter 
hours in the kitchen, and more time saved 
for other duties, pleasures and for rest. 
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YEAST FOR 


Bake with Yeast Foam 


For delicious home-made bread, so appetizing with 
its golden crown and its rich fragrance, there is no 
better guarantee than Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast. 
The incomparable quality of these famous yeasts has 
been proved through their continued use for halfa 
century by millions of American housewives. 


Eat Yeast Foam Tablets 


Although made by a different process and for a 
different purpose, Yeast Foam Tablets are of the 
same excellence as our baking yeasts. Made of pure 
whole yeast, unadulterated by drugs or other ingredi 


H, 1927 





EVERY NEED 


ents, they are highly recommended and widely used 
for disorders associated with vitamin B deficiency. 
For health-building purposes there is no yeast so 
convenient, palatable and easy-to-take as Yeast Foam 
Tablets. Your druggist sells them. 


Drink Yeast Foam Malted Milk 


Due to the presence of substantial quantities of 
yeast, Yeast Foam Malted Milk is more nourishing 
and more digestible than ordinary malted milk. 
Moreover it has a delicious flavor which finds 
instant appeal with invalids, children and adults 
as well. Like our other products, this malted milk 
is made up to the Yeast Foam standard. 











Northwestern Yeast Co, 
1749 Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your [ree recipe 


book,“*The Artof Making Bread” 





Northwestern Yeast Co, 

1749 Ashland Ave., Chicago, II. 
Please send me your free circular 

and sample of Yeast FoamTablets 





Northwestern Yeast Co 

1749 Ashland Ave., Chiergo, TIL 
Please send me Large Introduc- 

tory Bottle of Yeast Foam Malted 








ae en Milk for which I enclose 50 cents, 
ROD <ccciéenaninsiatetsvesnaevessccommnie a ee 
Pe BtntO.ccrcecsrinneeeperctinninaintiiiile 
Address | - 
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Four of a series of eleven illustrations showing the building of foundations and walls 


TP 





Placing the concrete. A_ board 
should be placed along the trench 
to keep the soil from caving. 








Forms for the wall are built over 
the foundation. Bolts to fasten 
the sill are placed in their proper 
position in the form. 


Structographs/ 











concrete in the wall-forms. 


wastage of concrete. 


A convenient method of pouring 
Note ing hot or cold weather, protection 


the movable boards to prevent 








Wall-forms completely filled. Dur- 


should be given the concrete while 
hardening. 
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featured in this New Lehigh Farm Book 


HE new Lehigh Farm Book 

of Structographs is unlike any 
previous book on the subject of 
concrete farm improvements. To a 
large extent pictures have taken 
the place of words—pictures which 
anyone can understand and follow. 


There are 280 illustrations and 
working plans covering 18 distinct 
concrete jobs. The illustrations for 
9 of these improvements are grouped 
in separate series—each series be 
coming a progressive picture-story 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 


Concrete farm work now made easier 


of the building of some one job 
from start to finish. 

You can imagine, as you look at 
these pictures, that you are watch- 
ing the actual construction. Enough 
non-technical description is given 
to make each operation doubly 
clear. In addition, practical and 
easily- understood directions for 
mixing and making concrete. 

In the column at the right you 
may find the improvements you 
have wanted to make. 


CEMENT COMPANY 


New York, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; Spokane, Wash. 


Other offices in principal cities throughout the United States 


WHATEVER YOU BUILD —“LEHIGH” MEANS DEPENDABILITY 


LEHIGH 


CEMENT 





20 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 

































































FREE! 


TRUCTOGRAPHS on the follow- 

ing subjects are included in this 
new book—each a complete picture 
story of how to build correctly and eco- 
nomically. 


Foundations and walls 

Dairy barn floors 

Hog houses, storage cellars 

Concrete walls and steps, and cel- 
lar entrance 

Fence posts, manure pits 

Septic tanks, water troughs 


These additional subjects are pictured 
and described. 


Concrete block garage 
Feeding floors for hogs 
Barnyards, milk houses 
Wells and cisterns 
Barn approaches 
Tobacco curing-houses 








Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 
Box 15-C, Allentown, Pa. 


Please send me, without cost or ob- 
ligation, a copy of The Lehigh Farm 
Book of Structographs. 
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By John R. Haswell 
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over 1,000 tanks on 


E have learned, in building 
Pennsylvania farms, many short cuts which make 


the construction work easier, but 


the original 


lesign of this one-chamber tank which we are building 


remains the same. 
n actual use over a period of years. 


This tank has given satisfactory results 


We now have over 


75 wooden forms for casting concrete septic tanks, dis- 


tributed in practically all the counties. 


Five-sixths of the 


state is covered, and occasionally a form is borrowed from 
in adjoining county where none is available locally. 

The forms are all, with two exceptions, three feet wide, 
six feet long and four and one-half feet a This size 


serves well for the average farm family. 


The 


ong, narrow, 


rectangular shape with a flat bottom is easy to build, holds 
the sediment in the tank, and the ‘effluent is readily purified 


n subsurface filtration lines made of 
» twelve inches long. 


common farm drain- 


This tile must be laid very shallow 


Photo. Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
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The wooden form has been removed and both baffle 


boards are in place. Sewage 


through tile at left. 


from house enters 
Tile at right is outlet 











Water-tight joints in 
tile line from house to 
tank; open-joint tile 
line for effluent. Put 
building-paper over 
the open tile joints. 
Outlet baffle board in 
place in this photo, 
other board removed. 
You are looking at 
this from the inlet 
side. Outlet line 
curves around the 


slope 











A few old barn doors laid on the ground will keep the stone 


clean, and the concrete will be better. 
bucket in dipping from barrel. 


Use a small water- 


Better too little than too 
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from ten to eighteen inches dee 

and has roofing-felt or old oilclot 
over the slightly spaced joints. 

Quite a few farmers, in their hurry 
to get the work done, neglect to put 
the plugs in the inlet and outlet Y 
sewer-pipe branches. We find these 
better than other forms of pipe fittings, 
and for most farm conditions give the 
best service. The finished plugs should 
set before being used. Where cast- 
iron pipe is used, from the house to 
the tank, a double hub should be 
leaded to the cast-iron Y branch. 
These are only half as long as the terra 
cotta, and the double hub or collar 
will be required to extend through the 
concrete to make a joint as shown in 
photos where terra-cotta pipe is used. 

A handy little concrete-mixer which 
will revolve as it is being emptied is a 
great labor-saver. The whole job can 
be done by three men in three hours. 


Fill the bells of inlet 


tiles with 


by trowel. 
in to hold mortar till 
it hardens 


cement mortar. Leave 
a vent in outlet tile, as shown 
Put disk of tin. 






and outlet 


be withdrawn 


Above, wooden form used for castin 
crete. Paint the form with engine-oil ore 
pouring concrete around it 





con- 


Left, form in place in the ground and con- 
crete is being rammed between boards and 
earth. No outside form needed 


much water in the concrete mixture. 

All of our forms are bolted together 
with square-headed bolts, with the 
heads on the inside so that they can 
after a day or two, 
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when ready to remove the form. The 
form is put together, as soon as the 
4 x 7-foot hole is ready, and the boards 
are given a coat of old engine-oil. 
This should be well-soaked-in at the 
corners and along the baffle cleats. 
The form is easiest held in place, 
where there is ample grade for the 
sewer, by blocking under the cross- 
arms. In most locations it is simply 
sufficient to dig four feet one inch 
below the sewer grade, put in the form 
and block up the cross-arms until the 
inlet hole is opposite the sewer line. On 
flat layouts it is often advisable to set 
very carefully-leveled stakes on which 
to rest the cross-arms of the form. 
This year we [Continued on page 113 
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By A. E. Dee 


HEN I was asked sometime ago how I would vote 
W on the control of child labor by Congress, I replied 
that my vote would be “No.”’ 

I have an adopted son, 14 years old, who had been labor- 
ing all summer—and “laboring” is the proper term, for he 
worked for a man, part of whose land is drained swamp- 
land devoted to the production of market truck. The boy 
sought the job of his own volition. He knew that he must 
work, for we have no income from our little farm except 
from fruit, and there is not too much of that. He went 
“job-hunting” the Saturday before school closed and re- 
turned in a few hours, saying he had a job for the summer 
at 20 cents an hour. 

He worked every day except holidays, Saturday after- 
noons and a few very rainy days. His work varied and 
included pulling weeds, dropping or planting celery, pulling, 
washing or bunching vegetables, hoeing, making hay and 
threshing grain, but much of it was in the level stretches 
of brown velvety muck which absorbs the heat of the sun 
until it shimmers in waves. 

Cruel, you think? But he gained nine pounds in weight 
and about an inch in height. He averaged nine and a half 
hours’ sleep every night and went “swimmin’” on an 
average of twice a week. He ate and digested quantities 
of wholesome food, his eyes are bright, his breath sweet, 
his skin clear and brown, and he was happy. The same 
results you would hope to obtain by sending your boy to 
an expensive summer camp. 

Sometimes “‘my boy’ returned from work so tired that I 
have allowed him to lounge at the supper table 
and helped him to care for his blistered feet, 
but he has also returned home from games 
of baseball and tag ‘“‘consid’able skun up” 
and also dead tired. That’s different? 
Oh, no it isn’t. The muscles don’t 
know why they exert a certain amount 
of energy; they just appropriate new 
energy and new tissue-food from 
the blood, relax and assimilate and 
are ready for the next task, 

whether hay-pitching or ball-bat- 
ting. But the mind knows! 


HE exertion of games is pleas- 

urable, after sitting in a school- 
room two or three hours with mind 
and body confined to school work. 
The muscles cry out for use. The 
boy wants “fun.” The school 
games provide for both. But 
no such conditions exist during 
an unused idle vacation. The 
boy, left to himself, kills time or 
gets into mischief. Home work 
with a wise and companionable 
father or elder brother, with suf- 
ficient firmness, patience and tact to keep the boy at work 
a certain number of hours, should care for the situation, 
but many boys are not so fortunate as that. Girls, too, 
can be provided with home work, but for both boys and 
girls it should be organized, regular, and part of it at least 
be muscle-tiring, which is another term for building; and 
it should have a fixed financial rating the same as if per- 
formed away from home. 

There are homes where the question of filling hungry 
stomachs and covering growing limbs is so urgent as to 
crowd out other considerations. The undersized, under- 
nourished, nervous children of such homes are the product, 
not of work, but of conditions. They would be much 
better off laboring at some outdoor work with clean air for 
the lungs and clean sunshine to open up 
the pores and induce perspiration. In some 
homes the rooms are often hot and crowded, 
the children are allowed to drop off to sleep 
















He shares this treatment with his pets 
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Getting his ultra-violet-ray treatment 


unwashed, only partly undressed, and awake cross and 
unrefreshed. This leaves an impress upon all but the 
strongest. Most of such children live in or near towns or 
cities, for people must live where work is found. The home 
struggled for and planned for by the newly married pair, 
perhaps paid for at last, seemed large enough at the start 
and will be again, when the brood has flown; but now, 
while they are growing, the struggle and inconvenience 
seem at times unendurable, and parents are often driven 
by it into the mistake of reproaching the child, an attitude 
so obviously unjust as to embitter and harden him. Society 
requires that his person be covered, his stomach demands a 
satisfying fulness at all times. What is to be done about it? 


J byron more dangerous is the problem of the children 
whose father’s earning capacities make it possible to 
meet living expenses. The children’s money is not needed. 
The Y. W. and Y. M. C. A., the boy scouts and 
girl scouts conduct all sorts of healthful out- 
door activities for such girls and boys. 
Mother and Father breathe sighs of relief, 
buy the required outfits, hand over 
the money and are thankful for the 
beautiful simplicity of it all. Then 
there is the expensive camp which 
meets the approval of those who 
are on a ieee round of the finan- 
cial ladder. There are so many 
kinds of families, such diversities 
of climate, occupation and race, 
that only Nature finds a sure 
solution. Treat them all alike and 
the fittest survive, but civiliza- 
tion, modern education and intelli- 
gence demand that even the unfit 
shall be cared for and, if possible, 
made fit. 

The last-mentioned families live 
under what we consider the most 
desirable of conditions. Twenty 
years ago, I should probably have 
thought the same, and even now, 
had I the means, I might be weak 
enough to ease up on my boy. 

For I do not believe it is enough to keep him pleasantly 
occupied, exercised, fed and lodged under good conditions. 
But exercise and occupation for the youngster alone, simply 
as exercise, occupation and amusement, leave out some- 
thing of vital importance as a character- and muscle- 
builder. The desirable thing is regular, organized, sus- 
tained, muscle-tiring labor for a certain length of time at 
regular intervals, with a definite objective, preferably the 
benefit of the child and its family, and for a definite wage. 
If John wants a new knife, let him earn it, thus determining 
the relation of labor to capital. Point out to him that 
while earning he was also bestowing the benefit of labor 
on some one else, the money being only the medium, and 
earning power the real capital. 

The attitude of both public and family 
is so illogical and s» harmful, as regardin 
child labor, that to hand child-labor contro 
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Catalogue 


First in Style always -- - 
Now offers the greatest savings for the home 


You need look no further than this 
National Catalogue to see and to 
know—and to have—the Best and 
Most Beautiful styles for Spring. 

Every important source of Fash- 
ion, all that New York has to offer 
in beauty, in exclusive design, has 
been utilized in making this most 
important collection of Fashions 
for Spring. 

Thirty-eight years’ experience in 
the Style World of New York has 
given the National a mastery, a 
supremacy in Fashion that stamps 
every offering in this book with the 
Seal of Style authority. 


Best Stylein Things to Wear 
Best Taste in Everything 
for the Home 


This Greater National Catalogue 
is filled with unusual bargains in 
the most interesting things for 
Your Home—Furniture and Rugs 
that are outstanding because pos- 
sessing more beauty in design— 
actually in better taste. Curtains 
and draperies that are truly artis- 
tic, that not only serve their pur- 


289 West 24th Street 
New York City 


Te NAT LONAL 


NATIONAL CARALEY COMPANY, Inc. 


pose but add charm to the home. 
This Greater National Catalogue 
is therefore a Home Book of great 
importance to You. It couples 
utility with good taste, and brings 
you your greatest opportunity for 
Saving. 


38 Years’ Experience 
in Creating Bargains 


With all its reputatian for Style 
and Quality, the National has al- 
ways been famous for low prices, 
for the Saving it always offers. 

Whether it be a Cross Country 
Tire—made of new live rubber and 
finest fabrics—or a pair of shoes, 
or a kitchen cabinet, Your Saving 
is always assured. For 38 years 
the National has given the biggest 
possible dollar’s worth for every 
dollar. 

And back of every purchase is 
our guarantee. The National has 
always said to every customer: 
*“Your money back if you are not 
satisfied.” 

Write today for your free copy 
of The Greater National Catalogue: 





645 Hardesty Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 





This Greater National Catalogue 
also Saves You Money on — 


Auto Tires Jewelry 
Storage Batteries Kitchen Cabinets 
Furniture Paints 


House Furnishings Vacuum Cleaners 
Electric Appliances Draperies 


Rugs Curtains 
Wall Paper China and 
Stoves Glass Ware 


TO NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 
289 West 24th Street 645 Hardesty Ave. 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this 
cou to our New York house—if you live west 
the Mississippi River mail to our Kansas City house.) 
Kindly send me the free copy of the Spring and 
Summer “ National’ Money-Saving Catalogue. 


TEA cso devevhkdbtec cbsdébbete ct eee 
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National Arts Wall Paper is outstanding in beauty 
of design and artistic patterns. If interested ia 
Wall Paper, please make a check here. ........- 
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. Slenderizing 
i Fashions for 


STOUT 
WOMEN 


and 


MISSES 


VERY season, thousands of stout 

women and stout misses are dressed 

7 Lane Bryant in the latest slenderized 

ew York Styles. These delighted 

women are admired by friends for their 
perfect-fitting, fashionable apparel. 


Low Prices—High Quality 


Lane Bryant is the world’s largest 
maker of slenderizing apparel. Thus 
Lane Bryant apparel is always low in 
rice, but is high in quality and value. 
he styles are always correct—the 
workmanship superb—the fabric the 
best. And, whether tall, medium or 
short, every stout woman and every 
stout miss is assured a perfect fit. 


Style Book Free 










Stores: The Lane Bryant Style Book pictures 
Detroit Dresses, Coats, Suits, Shoes, Hats, 
Chicego Underwear, Hosiery and Corsets. 
— Every stout woman wearing sizes 
Sehtehebe 36 to 58, every stout miss wearing 
New York sizes 16+ to 28+, should send 
Philadelphia today for this free Style Book. 





LANE BRYANT, Desk 172, New York, N.Y. 
Please mail your free Style Book to 


MUDDY, OILY SKIN 


quickly improved and usually 
cleared entirely if properly treated with 





Resinol 
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bustle, out of which rose the hour-glass 
waist-line (with tight bodice above) 
known to us as the “Grecian bend.” 

It was during the 80’s that tennis be- 
came fashionable, and daring indeed was 
the girl who gathered up her flounces and 
tied them into a cascade that floated 
behind her as she frisked gently about on 
the tennis court, her ankles exposed to all 
beholders. 

In 1890, ruffles and frills had disap- 
peared, and all padding except in the 
back, leaving a rather straight and severe 
figure. The excessively feminine had 
disappeared for a brief respite, iving place 
to a more practical type, for this was the 
period in which women began to think of 
“doing things.’”’ The sleeve, however, is 
an item of interest, for it began to have an 
inverted look, with gathers at the top 
which grew rapidly into the famous “‘leg- 
of-mutton.’ 


Leg-of-Mutton Sleeves and Gibson 
Girls 

Women in 1897 were struggling with the 
problem of how to put themselves and 
their sleeves into a jacket. There was 
not only the sleeve to get crushed, but 
stiff epaulet shoulder-trimmings as well. 
This was the famous starched “shirt- 
waist” period; they were worn for day, 
dinner and dress, with a stiffly lined and 
much-gored skirt measuring about six 
yards around the bottom. These are the 
fashions shown in the early Gibson 
drawings. 

Bicycles were the rage, and rash females 
discarded their skirts for voluminous 
bloomers; and though they were accused 
of trying to ape the men, there was a wide 
margin between trousers and the shapeless 
“‘tailored”’ bloomer. 

By the time sleeves had a chance to 
diminish, flounces increased, and by 1901 
we again have the distinctly feminine type 
known as the “‘Gibson girl.”” She wore a 
stylish picture hat above the new pompa- 
dour hair-dress. Her waist was well- 
bloused in front, and ruffled skirts swept 
the sidewalks. 


High-Waisted and Princess Styles 


The cycle moved on and simplicity again 
held sway, bringing semi-fulness in 1908, 
and by 1910 a drastic change, with long, 
narrow skirts and high waist-lines, and 
straight princess styles for those w ho had 
well-molded figures. For several years 
we thought we were enjoying the acme 
of simplicity in dress. 


From Sheath to Full Skirts 


To break the monotony, skirts took upon 
themselves loops and draperies, full above 
and so narrow beneath that the inevitable 
happened—a slit was necessary to make 
walking possible. The sheath skirt was 
so impractical and dangerous a garment 
that it is not surprising that it could not 
stay long in cade. To relieve her out- 
raged feelings, Dame Fashion took a 
turn. In one season she jumped to the 
opposite extreme of skirts of voluminous 
fulness. It was 1915 when this radical 
change took place, and it was almost too 
sudden to grasp. Some of us said we would 
never wear them, but we did. It was so 
much more comfortable and sensible. 


The Debutante Slouch, Flappers and 
the Charleston Girl 
The next important change, and one hard 


to get used to at first, was the dropped 
waist-line. It fell steadily down until 
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| Dont neglect a Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterolebe- 
fore pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white oint- 
ment made with oil of mustard. It has 
all the healing properties of the old- 
fashioned mustard plaster. 

Rub the ointment gently over con- 
gested spot It penetrates the skin and 
goes right to the seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumbago, 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 
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Better Prices mes 
for Your Butter 





“Dandelion Butter Color” gives that Golden June 
Shade which Brings Top Prices. 


Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes 
butter of Golden June 
shade. “Dandelion But- 
ter Color’ is purely vege- 
table, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t color 
buttermilk. Absolutely 
tasteless. Large bottles 

x cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for FREE 
SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & Richardson 
Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 


Be Your Own. 
















LEARN AT HOME 


to play by note Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Cornet, 
Harp,’Cello, Saxophone, 
Clarinet, Trombone, 
Flute and all other in- 
struments—or to sing 
Wonderful new method ‘teaches in half the time. Simple as 
ABC. No “numbers” or trick music. Costs only a few 
os. a lesson. Almost half a million students. 
FREE BOOK Write today for free booklet and Demon- 
stration Lesson explaining this method in 
detail. Tell what your favorite instrument is and write your name ar d 
uss plainly. Instruments supplied when needed, cash x credit. 
U. S. School of Music, 573 Brunswick Bldg. ep . Cc. 


»wouW HITE FLAME BURNER 


Mes your old kerosene lamps and 

lanterns shine with a brilliant sof*, 

white light. Non-breakable steel 

No smoke. Nosoot. Relieves eye strain. 

lon satisfied users. Geasenient 
p ee 

















£0 sia post» back If not satisfi 

Your money, a LE, sa ny 
FLAME | LIGHT co. 

62 Clark Building rand Rapids, Micb. 
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belts and sashes fell well below the hips, 
and we had the tall, slim figure of 1921, 
with the debutante slouch. By this time 
there had also evolved a figure not to be 
ignored. Young America stepped forth 
with bobbed hair, soft collegiate slouch 
hat, flat shoes, striped wool socks, sweater 
or tweed suit, knee length—thus we have 
her, the flapper of 1922. She liked the 
short skirts and would not give them up— 
we have them yet! 

Compare the two extreme types pic- 
tured, 1877 and 1927. Can your mind 
fathom the whys and wherefores of chang- 


ing fashions? 


Fashions Change, Styles Never 


Che story of the evolution of costume is 
is full of interest and romance as is the 
ion of the human race down through 
Geography, history, art, all 
have their tale to tell of their bearing on 


the - aves 


the evolution and revolution of costume. 
Always has woman adorned herself for 
her man; the vagaries of the changing 
mode go hand in hand with the changing 


whims of femininity. The cycle of adapta- 
tion, change and revision goes on without 
seeming rhyme or reason, delving into 
past modes, evolving something new never 
dreamed of before, here today, gone to- 
morrow; and what tomorrow will bring, 
who can tell? 

But it is fashion that changes—style 
never! Style is the distinction that be- 
longs to the well-dressed woman of every 
age, who takes that which fashion dic- 


tates and, considering good taste, be- 
comingness and appropriateness to time 
and place, gives to her clothes the touch 
of individuality that makes them an ex- 
pression of her own personality and not 
one of the thousands whose garments are 


“cut from the piece.”” So future genera- 
tions will look upon our present era, for 
we have just passed through such a 
period. But more and more we find 


indications that the “‘despotism of mass 
fashion” has had its day, and we are 
ready to experiment with new ideals, with 
individuality and style the keynote of 
fashio 

a ¢ 


Tea leaves should not be thrown away. 
Place a pint of used leaves in a pail, pour 
over them one quart of boiling water, and 
leave for one oem Strain and bottle 
the brown liquid. If used with a piece 
of soft flannel on mirrors, glasses or win- 
dows, it makes them shine like crystal. 
It is also a good cleanser for varnished 
wood and doors and furniture; also for 
linoleum. A little of the liquid put on 
flannel will clean linoleum better than 
water, and if the linoleum is polished 
afterward with a soft duster, you will get 
a polish like that given by beeswax. 











Mother: “Hilda, did you empty the 


> 


pan under the ice-box 
Hilda: “Yes, Mother, and I put 


some fresh water in it’ 
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e World’s Fastest 
Hot Breakfast 





Quick-cooking oats with that marvelous 
Quaker flavor—Get QUICK QUAKER 


I:RE is quick cooking in oats 
plus the world’s supreme oat 
flavor —real Quaker flavor. And 
that is the important thing in oats. 


Once you taste Quaker flavor, 
ordinary oats never again satisfy. 
That toasty deliciousness is world 
famous. No other oats can boast it. 


It is due to special Quaker mill- 
ing processes, Processes, too, 
which retain much of the “bulk” 
of oats. And thus makes laxatives 
less often needed. 


Processes which combine the 
protein, carbohydrates and impor- 
tant Vitamine B of oats into an 
excellently balanced food. 





That is why millions now start 
their days with QUICK QUAKER. 
Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes — faster 
than toast. 


Cheaper Than Substitutes 


Get genuine Quick Quaker. Comes 
in full 55-ounce (3 full pounds and 
7 ounces) packages. That means 
over 30% more oats per package 
than many substitutes. Hence 
real Quaker costs 
LESS. Thus, if 
you accept a sub- 
stitute you alone 
are the loser. Look 
always for the 
printed weight 
on all oats that 
you buy. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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Everything 
“She” Wants 
ina 
Beautiful 
Range 








eager 
’ Write 
for the 
ROUND OAK 
Thrift 


Plan 


black range. 








& nest Py 4 The New Round Ook 
R _— Porcelain Chief 





Here is everything the housewife most desires in a wonderful 
range—startlingly beautiful—and,' pure, clean porcelain inside 
and out—so easy to clean. No cracks to catch dust or dirt. 

Then the oven—lined with porcelain—sealed corners—dust 
and smoke tight—enclosed in a range with body insulated on 
all four sides. Baking results are a revelation—tender, brown, 
juicy roasts; fluffy, light cakes, pastries, etc. 

This new range is positively the finest thing the Round Oak 
Folks have ever given housewives in all their 56 years of ex- 
perience. And it costs little more than you’d pay for a good 


A Style for Every Kitchen 


Write and we will send complete details. Then realize you can invest 
by means of an easy payment plan through your local Round Oak 
Dealer. Also ask for catalogs of Round Oak Circulators, Duplex Heaters 
and Furnaces. Mention the ones you want. 


THE BECKWITH COMPANY, Dowagiac, Mich. 
“Round Oak Folks” « 


Established 1871 


ROUND OAK 


STOVES - 


FURNACES « 


RANGES 
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you wish to redecorate. 


Send 10¢ for helpful book “Artistic Home Decoration,” by our 
Home Betterment Expert, Miss Ruby Brandon. Shows 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wallpaper 
Comes in 20 colors and white. Gives you any tint or shade desired 


for any surface—plaster, wallboard, brick, cement. Non-fading, 
sanitary, economical. Doesn’t rub off; yet washes off quickly when 
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beautiful Alabastine interiors in colors, and gives many helps on decorating. 


Alabastine Company, 799 


Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug and shoe stores—35¢ 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


Put one on— 


the painis gone! 





Farm Journal Dress Patterns 


12 cents each 


Patterns are postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents 
in coin for our up-to-date 1927 Spring and Summer 
Catalog, containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ 
and children’s pattérns, and 30 embroidery stitches. 
Be sire to give number and size of pattern wanted. 
Please do not send stamps. Send all orders to 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. Ado. 





DO YOU 


STAMMER 


Send 10 centg for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. “Its Cause and Cure." It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7ese6 Bidg., 1147 H. Winsis St. Indianapolis 
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Trade Mark 


Registered ieliu-tend Lae) You” 


USE YOUR OLD RAGS: (olor 
wih the R.A Mag ahd y hy Th 

and make utiful Rag Carpets ugs. 
“PERFECTION” DYES make OLD Clothes em 
like NEW; and will dye ANYTHING— ANY Color. 
“PERFECTION” DYES COST LESS and are Better. All 
fashionable shades, full-size package, any color, postpaid, 10 
Cents — 3 for 25 Cents— 16 for $1. TRIAL OFFER: Send 
this ad. with 2-cent stamp for a full-size package of New Black, 
Old Rose, Turquoise Green — or any color you wish to try- 











W. CUSHING & CO., DOVER-FOXCROFT,. MAINE, 
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5759. 
5753. 


5715. 
5742. 
5732. 
5712. 
5690. 
5709. 


5697. 


5738. 
5743. 





New Styles for the 
Spring Seamstress 
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Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 


Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 


Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 

Ladies’ Dress with Slender Hips. 9 sizes: 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 inches bust 
measure. 

Child’s Dress. 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 
Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 

Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 

Child’s Dress. 3 sizes: 2, 4, 6 years. 
Ladies’ Combination. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; 
medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 
46-48 inches bust measure. 

Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
Ladies’ Apron. One size: Medium. 


























Prices of patterns obtainable from The 


Farm Journal will be 


found in first 
column on this page 
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Patterns for the 
Little Folks 
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$762. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 
5729. Child’s Play Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 
5737. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
5726. Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 
5527. Child’s Dress. 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

728. Underwaist. 5 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 years. 
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rices of patterns obtainable from The 
Farm Journal will be found in first 
column on page 104 

















| the dining-room three times a day. As 


a 


Portable Breakfast Table 
Is Handy 


A small pine table was fitted with trunk 
casters so that it would roll easily and 
with just a touch of the hand. At break- 
fast and at suppertime I set the table in 
the kitchen, with the lunch cloth, neces- 
sary china and silver. The food is placed 
on the table, then the table (dishes, food 
and all) is pushed to any spot where we 
may wish to eat. In hot weather it goes 
to the shady porch, where we find that the 
fresh air revives jaded appetites. On cold 
winter mornings the table is rolled close 
to the kitchen range so that we can enjoy 
its warmth. For Sunday night suppers, 
the table goes into the living-room, where 
we gather around the table before a cheery 
wood fire 

This rolling table saves much time and 
many movements, because it can be com- 
pletely set in the kitchen, within arm’s 
reach of the worker as she prepares the 
meal. It is better than a tea-wagon 
because it can be used as a table and we 
can draw our chairs up to it. Then, too, 
it enables us to eat wherever we want 
without inconvenience, and I am saved 
the trouble of setting the large table in 


our family is small, this scheme works 
admirably for us; it might not be so prac- 
tical for a larger family. However, a e 
amily would find uses for such a table, 
especially for Sunday night suppers. @Q. 
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They tell me 
this is an excellent way 
to avoid sleeplessness 


by Carrie BLANCHARD 


HAT is so miserable as a sleep- 

less night! . . . I have some 
good news to pass along to those 
troubled by sleeplessness. 

“Why don’t you say more about 
the value of Postum just before bed- 
time?” friends have urged me. “We 
serve it every night, and it is won- 
derfully soothing. I go right to sleep 
now, and sometimes it used to take 
me hours.” 

Hundreds have told me the same 
thing. The theory, I believe, is that 
the hot drink draws the blood away 
from the brain. Postum doesn’t 
counteract this good effect by stim- 
ulating the brain and nerves. It is 
made of roasted wheat and bran— 
contains no trace of caffein or any 
other artificial stimulant. 

Instant Postum made with hot 
milk, instead of the usual boiling 
water, is particularly valuable for 
this purpose—more soothing, per- 
haps, because of the added nourish- 
ment of the milk. I can vouch for 
the smooth, mellow, satisfying fla- 
vor of this drink. Everyone likes it 
—even those who don’t care for the 
taste of milk alone. 


© 1927,P.C. Co. 





Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which 
include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post's Bran 
Flakes and Post's Bran Chocolate, Your grocer sells 
Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in_the 
cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks 
in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to 
make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


The idea of the bedtime repast 
appeals to me for its social qualities 
as well as its aid to sleep. Those last 
few minutes before parting for the 
night can be made so cheerful and 
companionable! And when Instant 
Postum is the drink—with some 
wafers, perhaps, to accompany it— 
preparing the little snack won’t be 
any bother. 


Have you made the thirty-day test? 


I would like to send you one week’s suppl 
of either Instant Postum or Postum Cereal, 
to start you on a thirty-day test of the drink 
—long enough to see results. Or if you prefer 
to start the test today, your grocer has 
Postum. It costs much less than most other 
hot drinks. 

For one week’s free supply, please fill out 
the coupon, and indicate whether you prefer 
Instant Postum, prepared instantly in the 
cup, or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. 














wy e—F. J.—3-27 
| Posrum Ceeeat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week's supply of 





























Instant Postum...... © Check . 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
Postum Ceneat ...... O prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 
OT Re ee ae ES 
Street. — oS 
Cte... RE ol RS Nt 
la Canada, address 
Cananian Postum Cerrar Led. 
812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
# ee uF 7 
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collar, front of waist and 
across the font in a full 
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Get NEW RUGS in Return 


Get our Free Book on Rugs and Home Decorating ex- 
how we reclaim old materials, weave beau- 

tiful, new, my reversible, velvety rugs and save 
andes Latest colors in one and two tone effects. 
leep nap on both sides gives double wear. We 

pay express, freight, or parcel post from all states. 
Rugs made any size and shape and sent on Trial. 
We pay for old material if you are not satisfied. 
sod shows rugs in actual colors. Gives new low 

prices, Send coupon, yes card or letter. 

Olson R: Rug Co., Dept. H-97,36 Laflin St., Chicago . 


Olson Ru Co., Dept.H-97,36Laflin St., Chicago 
Send F Rug Book and new low prices. 





Name 








PROFESSIONAL SIZE 
PAMPHLETS FREE 
Chas. Pittle & Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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Bags Made from 
Dish-Cloths 
wil 


HEN persuaded to ‘“‘come out of the 
kitchen,’ dish-cloths form interesting 











foundations for very pretty bags. The 
work is quickly and easily done, being 
nothing more than a  darning-stitch 


worked in plain wool or the glossier yarns. 

The geometrical patterns used for 
cross-stitch are used, but instead of work- 
ing each stitch, the yarn is carried over as 





far as required by the design. For ex- 
ample, the two rows at the top of the 
trees on the bag shown cover the founda- 
tion for one stitch. The next two rows 
cover three stitches, the next two rows 
cover five, etc. 

The trees are worked in rose color with 
lines of black and gray above and below, 
and blocks of rose above. The main parts 
of the borders at bottom of bag are worked 
in rose, the lines in black and gray. 

The bag measures 10 x 8% inches 
finished, but could be made larger. Strips 
for handles are cut 2 x 18 inches and 
worked in the colors used for the bag. 
The strips are overcast over thick, soft 
cotton cord and attached to the inner 
sides of the bag, which is then lined with 
sateen, brier-stitched to the upper edge. 
We do not provide patterns for these bags. 
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Mother Pencil: ‘It’s so rainy out, 
Peter; be sure to wear your rub- 
bers” 
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No More 


GRAY 
HAIR 


NEW 


back original 


the hair live 
and lustrous. 


This way is clean and 
simply 
comb it through the hair. 
It will not wash nor rub 
off. It’s called Mary T. 
Color 


colorless. You 


Goldman’s Hair 


Restorer. 


Test free if you wish. 
Or go to nearest drug- 
gist. A few cents’ worth 
restores color perfectly, 
Costs nothing if not amazed and delighted. 


~occne--- Test Free -o°2"""=4 


‘ 
{ Mary T. Goldman.1352-CGoldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. | 
§ Send Free Outfit. Black...... dark brown...... medium 4 
1 brown....auburn...light brown...light red...blonde... 4 
: WAMBO. cc ccccccccccscvecccccccccccccccsovecoooosesee eccccece : 
B Btw esl coccvecccccccccccccvccccccccscccssccccoescosee sescess 
OI a a re ! 
Lena n Please print your name and eddress anne’ 
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YOU SAVE 40% 


Bath Room “Outfit 









WHOLESALE PRICES 


on the best PLUMBING and HEATING SUPPLIES. Every- 
thing GUARANTEED or we Refund YourMoney. Get our 
Cata pare our t pees! with an 


grade Goods and you will see how 4 you save, 
ESTIMATES AND CA TaLoG ones 


Send your plan for us to figure, or rough sketch 


B.KAROL & SONS CO. 599.5, 8°7"" Ayenws 


safe way has 
been found to bring 
shade to 
gray hair—to remove 
faded streaks and restore 
graying parts—to make 
looking 


+5 82? 


Our customers say we sell the best goods at lowest prices 
and give the best service, You save most because we give you 


one else selling high 





Nw invention. 
Irun now makes ironing amaz- 
ingly easy in every home. Only 
one Iron needed. Ends hot stove 





Cuts Ironing Time 


n Half 
Low priced 


dgery. ‘Saves steps. Costs 


only 1 cent for 3 hours’use. No 
attachments, cords, wires nor 
tubes to bother with. R lat 






Selt-~ 
Heating 





to any heat. Use in any room, 
indoors or outdoors. 


ready. A 
Lasts a lifetime. 


LIBERAL Trial 


Try it 30 Days. Write at once 
for special introductory—low 
price offer and liberal trial op- 
portunity. No risk. No obliga- 
tion. Send name, address today. 


Always 





" Guaranteed. 


THE AKRON LAMP 


73 tron Street, Akron, 3. 


“Cash-in’’ on big 
mand. New plan. 


Agents Special 
Outnit ‘Otter 
President. 





AGENTS! 


is 
accept orders. No experi- 
ence or capital required. 
ba: = personally, say: 


. C. Steese, 














colds, Vaporized 


air permeated with 
olene is widely used fo 


Cough-Colds 


For the relief of bronchial cough or nasal 
solene has been recom- 
é years. Drugs are 
and breathes the 
ptic vapor. Cres- 

































50 Gladiolus Bulbs, $1.50 °%i 


First-size bulbs, 1% to 14% inch in diameter 
varieti selected 


large flowering 
to cover a wide mous 
guaranteed. 


es ina mixture 
ofcolors. Satisfaction 
Ve 


Write for FREE Booklet —now. 


N. Leon Wintzer, Box 37, West Grove, Pa 
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| ture and return to double boiler. Stir 
| until mixture thickens. Add flavorin 


| cupful of sweet milk, 1 cupful of white 


| moderate oven. 


| add \% cupful of milk gradually and beat 
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Seasonable Recipes 











LY, form en and spaghetti should al- 
ways be cooked in double quantity. 
After cooking, rinse in cold water, add 
more salt, take out what vou wish for that 
day’s meal, and save the rest, plain. Use 
that reserved to top a meat pie (meat 
mixed with some sauce on hand), or to 
combine with sliced hard-boiled eggs and a 
liberal amount of cream sauce; top with 
grated cheese and brown in the oven for a 
delicious main dish for lunch or supper. 
Bits of red sweet pepper and minced 
parsley are a tasty addition. 


Savory rice is prepared thus: Simmer 
2 tablespoonfuls of rice in 1 pint of milk 
until nearly cooked, then add 1 ounce of 
finely-grated cheese, 4% ounce of butter 
and a pinch of salt. Mix all together and 
put into a buttered pie-dish, sprinkle % 
ounce of finely-grated cheese on top and 
bake in a moderate oven for half an hour. 


Potato snow is toothsome. To make, 
beat with 4 cupfuls of freshly-boiled hot 
potatoes *4 cupful of boiling milk, 1 
heaping tablespoonful of butter, salt and 
white pepper to taste. Beat first with a 
fork, then the egg-beater, adding more 
hot milk if very stiff. The mixture should 
be perfectly smooth, very light and almost 
as thin as cake batter. Pile in a baking- 
dish and sprinkle thickly with grated 
cheese, then set in the oven until the 
cheese has melted and crisped. 

For potato puffers, mash enough freshly- 
boiled hot potatoes to make a pint. Beat 
with these | cupful of hot milk, 1 heaping 
tablespoonful of butter, salt and pepper to 
taste. When a little cool, beat in 1 egg 
and 2 tablespoonfuls of flour with which 
has been sifted 1 teaspoonful of baking- 
powder. Fill iron gem pans (which have 
been well-greased and heated) three- 
fourths full with the potato mixture and 
bake in a hot oven until well browned. 


Jam fritters make use of stale bread. 
To make, spread 12 slices of bread on one 
side with jam, put another slice on top of 
each. Cut into neat shapes and if stale, 
soak in a little hot milk. Sift 1 cupful of 
flour into a bowl with a pinch of salt. 
Break lt egg into the middle of the flour, 


the batter well. Dip the pieces of bread in 
this batter and fry in plenty of smoking- 
hot fat, to a golden brown. Drain and 
dust with sugar. Serve with hot milk or 
sweet sauce 


For maple-walnut pudding use 4 table- 
spoonfuls of corn-starch (level), 2 cupfuls 


of milk, ! ? teaspoonful of vanilla, ly cup- 
ful of maple (or brown) sugar, % cupful of 
nut-meats cut into pieces. Scald milk in 
double boiler. Mix sugar and corn- 


starch. Add hot milk slowly to the mix- 


and nut-meats, pour into a mold an 
serve with cream and sugar. 

Nut brown bread requires 1 cupful of 
Graham flour, 4 teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, 2 tablespoonfuls maple sugar, 1 


flour, 1 te: aspoonful of salt, 1 eupful of 
chopped nuts or raisins. Place in a well- 
greased pan and bake one hour in a 





Sher washing windows fill 
all places where the putty has 
loosened with a mixture of plaster 
of Paris and water applied with a 
case-knife. 











“That's Hl’ 


How the eye of the man who 
knows lights up when the 
waiter sets the familiar Heinz 
Ketchup before him! 

He knows that whatever 
else is served to him will be 
good —that the best places 
serve the best——therefore 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup. 

His wife knows it, too. So 
she sees to it that the home 
table is graced with this same 
quality condiment which 
looks so good and tastes so 
good—always. 


HEINZ 


TOMATO KETCHUP 
The taste is the test 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 








WHEN IN PITTSBURGH VISIT THE HEINZ KITCHENS 
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| | High-School Party— 
| Reducing 


| By Aunt Harriet 




















LEASE suggest invitations and inex- 
pensive menu for a Senior-Junior high- t 
school party. Our colors are 
Red and Purple. ' a 
Attractive and inexpensive refreshments WAN r ED e i 
would include sandwiches made with chicken q 
filling, for which I am sending a recipe. 00 . H rmers 
With these you could either serve a salad s Dissatisfied Fa a 











or make part of your sandwiches with the 
an Riveted! chicken filling and part with lettuce and | | aNd Sons to Stop Renting tl 
mayonnaise and omit the salad. And begin stellen | Rawleigh’s Good Health tc 





















A fruit salad would be inexpensive, espe- Products to Consumers. Start your own busi- 

Big Yank—wearers say—has cron | cially if the lettuce is finely shredded and ness. $150 to $400 a month and more olear © 
outworn two ordinary shirts. Now made you use canned fruit. Arrange on plates. profit made last year by Guldner, Pa., whose fa 
even stronger. Rivets of thread reinforce Place a sandwich on each plate, also, then — ty bag hg Bag pa Samay thn som tk 

7 ‘ 43 P ‘ re > ee cura a 

every point of strain. Practically impos- pass additional -sandwic he " —. re a Come and go when you please. No selling ex- tk 
sible to rip. Oversize throughout. No dainty little cakes (home-made), coffee anc yerience required. We supply everything— ne 
binding. Extra strong materials—triple- cream peppermints would complete the Products, Outfit, Sales and Bervi ice jae. al 

menu. Profits increase every mont 0 lay off. Steady ’ 
ene -. roe ible world gm oe The form of invitation given below is year-round. Lowest prices. Best values. Most fa 
volume m es possibie wor . grea — decidedly informal, but- will arouse the complete Service or oan it 
workshirt value. Guarantee agains curiosity and interest of your guests. Use most business everywhere. For partic ° Ww! 
defect in material or workmanship. Big white correspondence cards. THE ~. T RAWLEIGH C0 wl 
Yank, Jr. gives same value in Boy’s sizes. In red ink) (In purple ink) - s 4 flu 

Ask your dealer today for Big Yank. The Time: Friday, March 25, 8 to 11 p.m. DEPT. PN 8718, FREEPORT, ILL. pe 
If he can’t supply you, send only $2 for =| The Place: 63 North Main Street. ce 80) 
two shirts to | The Event: Party for the Class of 1927. “ 

CTU ' ry | The Invita- ‘ e 
RELIANCE MANUPFA RING COMPAN tion: Comes from the Class of 1928. cat 
212 a | The members of which hope to see you there! of 
3 
: the 
LEASE suggest the os of food cul 
to eat in order to reduce ten pounds thr 
and make reduc = permanent. My lea, 
weight is normal, but all but three of the ma 
24 members of our club are underweight, of 1 
wORK SHIRT = and the girls tease and call me ‘‘Fatty.” his E 
—_— eee I can not furnish this informati = ES 
4 c 8 ation, and 
E would not furnish it if I could. In order to 8 65 NEW Re) PRICE D 
i resist disease and take our places in the Thousands of Farmers Now 
at world, we need healthy bodies and sound Actually Bay at Wholesale exp 
A} minds. While the undernourished may seem Harness, Collars, Saddles, Shoes, Paint, ete. Better Goods to 
1 to flourish for a while, the breaking point for Less Money—Hi h Quality at Low Prices Money- mol 
comes sooner or later. Unfortunately, the ave Big Money: Buy Girect from 1 The U, S: Farm Sales the 
| burden of ill health can not be borne by the Co W We manufacture al on 
i individual alone; it has to be shared by the COLLARS $970 up up Full stock leather back and her 
‘p family, the friends and the community. y FACTORY TO FARMER ray 
a In a recent issue of ‘‘Baking Technology “ 
} (a trade magazine), Dr. Thurman B. Rice SAVES vou . MONEY Wh: 
HE speaks of the present fad for reducing under REE pone Ss ee ae S idle 
¢é 4 “ _ “4 ” 
ae the title of ‘‘Fatness and Fitness. Dr. flo stag leather used. Send name today for life. 
tice says: FREE Spring Catalog withnew low prices. time 
“It may surprise some people to know — A .¥. bd eg ny a@ mM: 
that all age groups in both sexes are showing life § 








a marked decline in tuberculosis death rate, 
save one. The group to which young wo- 





3 
f 
is 
























5 
FE 
Al 
} pen ne ge adolescent girls belong ee Ne Sulcnty calit 
1 slightly increasing rate as compared with Cl ed 1S er 
HF Get This Bargain Book Free the rates of a few years back. ean tions 
j f In my new Bargain Fence Book you’ll “Several reasons for this condition are = are sty Aepnet ond mid of ec 
ah find prices cut to the bone—prices you have set forth. One of the commonest is that oa. cal batter. Clipped horses and 
} been write 8 gest, long tine od scanty dress is responsible. . . ... . take their feed better gad cones t- ques 
TE as usua im prices w - > hikely ‘ > Te ie. on 
i te mony, "Migtoat duelty ey Fay eo ee Sedat fant 
AT Now Is The Time to Buy Fence ails Gia: cian ealiek tie tom 4 void Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing Pers 
money-saving in Fence Book today. See the big et ee 5 eee Clipping Machine . . 
on 150 different styles of my to remain thin or become thin. The ideal The world ‘a cham fon clipper, Eary to adjus 
galvanized fence, also steel posts, type of girl from the standpoint of fashion ‘ ™"Btrong and sturdy be _ 
Pear SROWN se rslag ns aint, — Jim col is far too thin to satisfy the requirements of natu 
hio the hygienists. Many women and not a sons 
Dept. 3207 Cleveland, O few men are injuring themselves to attain be 
ames fashionable silhouettes. o. 
‘“‘We do not defend the soft, flabby flesh liti 
Supre 














of the person who eats too much and works 
too little. That kind of fat is a nuisance 
and a burden, which shortens life and hin- 


ders efficiency. But fat that is the result 


a = 
i our Paint Bills of proper eating and good health, and which 
to stick on during normal muscular 


is able 6 Cents per Foot and up. 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT exercise, should be regarded as an asset— Costs less than wood. Kokomo Fence 
PROVED BEST by 85 years’ use money in the bank which can be drawn on fetes ant pro's Late —_ ce 
hash cage ese aa in time of need. Write for FREE Fence Book and 
ONLY Paint endorsed by Grange for 50 Years. “Any prediction concerning the trend of Low Prices. 
Made in all colors for all purposes at fashion is a risky undertaking for mere man, Pighome Tense Mie.Co.f 
WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES but we i = that a eg so fuller renee 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK tells all about Paint figures will take place in the rather near 
and Painting for Durability. FREE TO YOU with future. It will certainly be in the interest 
Sample Cards and our FREE DELIVERY OFFER of health, as has been the general trend of 
WRITE US. DOIT NOW and SAVE MONEY fashion for the last hali-century.”’ 


PATRONS’ PAINT WORKS, Inc. 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America. Est. 1842 


251 Plymouth Street, Broeokiyn, N. ¥. AunT Harriet wishes to give advice, sugges- 
eatiadl tions and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in 


doubt or in trouble, but only such answers as will 


AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! benefit the largest number of people will be given 


One Kodak roll film developed; 6 fine Glossy here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
Prints; only l5c. addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office, 


ASSOCIATED PHOTO, Box 1463-K, Cincinnati, O. 











Used the world over for generations 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist JERSEY CITY. N. J. 
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Tired Muscles for 
Happiness 


Continued from page 100 
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or organization that has not abundant 
time for exhaustive study of the require- 
ments of the situation, would be useless 
and harmful. And as for Congress, has 
it not many matters of importance press- 
ing it at all times? Then why add this 
duty and responsibility to those of an 
already overworked body? 

Do you not think that, if the control of 
the child’s labor activities is handed over 
to any one besides the parent, who, no 
matter what that parent’s mistakes and 
failings, may be likely to come nearer to 
the right thing for the child and the family 
than some person or body of persons who 
never has known, never will know anything 
about that child as an individual or its 
family as a home unit? Do you not think 
it should be given to some body of persons 
who have no other matters to consider and 
who are entirely free from political in- 
fluence or interference? Would it not, 
perhaps, be even better to reach it in 
some other way, in the way that so many 
other matters and situations have been 
bettered and alleviated—through edu- 
cating the parents concerning the relation 
of child labor to the welfare of the child, 
the family and the country? An incal- 
culable amount of good has been done 
through the schools, the home-and-school 
leagues and the mothers’ meetings, along 
many lines. Why not educate the mothers 
of the children who are now in school? 


ON’T give your boys and girls large 

amounts of money, send them to 
expensive colleges or schools, allow them 
to pass their vacations im -care-free, 
money-spending play, then sternly tell 
the boy “Go to work,” and start the girl 
on a matrimonial campaign and disown 
her if she marries an idle bounder. When, 
pray, did you teach your boy to work? 
Why should your daughter not marry an 
idle bounder, since you have made her 
life all play? The other sort has not had 
time to play with her, and she finds that 
a man who attends to business and takes 
life sanely is too slow. 

I know that child labor is in many lo- 
calities misapplied and exploited, that it 
is employed and carried on under condi- 
tions detrimental to the child; and that, 
of course, should be remedied as speedily 
and thoroughly as possible. But the 
question is more far-reaching and impor- 
tant even than that one phase of it. 
Persons chosen for the work of controllin 
adjusting or regulating child labor head 
be peculiarly fitted for the work by 
nature, intelligence and choice, such per- 
sons to have no other public duties and 
be as free from and independent of 
political influence as the justices of the 
Supreme Court. They should be as 


carefully chosen as are those justices. 





“‘Here’s the chicken’s heart, Martha 
—it’s just your size.’’ 

“No, thank you, Aunt Harriet; I like 
chicken, but I unlike its machinery’ 
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| Now You Can Have a Si 


The Worlds Most Famous Sewing ; 


T is the dream of every wo- 

man who sews to some day 
have aSinger Sewing Machine. 
For there is a satisfaction in 
having the best that nothing 
less will satisfy. 

And now you can have one 
—at once. Yes, you can have 
the newest model of this finest of 
all sewing machines delivered to 
your home, for free trial, with- 
ous cost or obligation, wherever 
you live. 


Enjoy Sewing as 
Never Before 


Use it for several days in doing your 
own sewing. Experience the happy 
thrill of making a lovely dress for your- 
self or clothes for the children or cur- 
tains or draperies for your house. See 
how different it is from any other machine 
you have ever used, how easily and quietly 
and swiftly it runs, how perfectly it 
stitches, how it does all kinds of trimming 
and decoration as quickly as simple seams. 


Liberal Allowance— 
Easy Payments 


Then, when you have learned from actual 
experience what this modern Singer will 
do, how it makes all sewing a delight, you 
alone are to_be the judge as to whether 
you want to keep it. If you do, you can 
turn in your old machine for a generous 
allowance and pay the balance in amounts 
so small you can easily save them over 
and over again on the clothes you make. 


And remember this, if you ever want 
supplies or repairs or service of any kind, 
there is a Singer Shop close by always 
ready with exactly what you need. 


How to Get Your Machine 
at Once 


Here is the easy way to get anew Singer 
delivered quickly to your home. Simply 
mail the coupon below and we will send 
you at once full details of the new plan by 
which you can have the machine of your 
choice delivered to your home, direct from 








J 













to Have 
. A Modern Singer 


I. Free trial in your home — Don’t 
keep it unless it sells itself. 


2- Small monthly payments — Pay 
them out of savings on clothes 
you make. 


3- Liberal allowance on your pre- 
sent machine — Generous value 
given, regardless of make. 


4- Service nearby —wherever you 
live. Machine delivered at once 
—instruction, repairs, supplies 
always available. 4 





the nearest Singer Shop—no waiting for 
shipment from a distant city. Give it a 
thorough trial, sew on it to your heart’s 
content, then decide about keeping it. But 
send the coupon now. ' 


If you prefer, call at the nearest Singer Shop 
(look in your telephone directory for address), 
see the new models on display and ask for de- 
tails of this new plan. You will be surprised 
to learn how easily you can have a modern 
Singer in your home, 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COoO., Singer Building, New York 


Send no money. This is not an order—simply a request for information. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Dept. 31-Q, Singer Bldg., New York. 


Please send me full details of the new plan by which I can have the latest 
model Singer Sewing Machine delivered to my home to use on my own sew- 
ing. It is understood that this places me under no obligation whatever. 





Ff eeR ES at ne | ce 
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Entire contents of this advertisement copyright U.S. A., 1927, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
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Active men resent crippling pain 


“HAD TO BE CARRIED 
LIKE A BABY” 


Quickly put on feet again by 
simpte home treatment 


| 
ittack 


Laid up for two weeks with ar 
of rheumatism or neuritis in the legs 
a Canadian writes all the way from 
Moncton, N. B., to tell of the quick 
relief he got when he began using a 
simple, old-fashioned home remedy. 

“T could not walk for two weeks,’ 
he writes. “I had to be carried around 
like a baby. But one bottle of Sloan's 
Liniment put me on my feet again.’ 

Sloan’s gives real help because it stirs 
up your body’s own curative forces to 
drive out the germs and poisons that 
cause the trouble. Just pat it on 
lightly—and a healing tide of fresh 
germ-destroying blood is sent tingling 
through the pain-ridden tissues 

Soon the swelling and inflammation 
go down. The aching stops. Almost 
suddenly you find yourself really free 
from pain, really comfortable at last. 
Get a bottle today and have it on 
hand. All druggists—35 cents. Dr. 
18th Street, 


— S. Sloan, 113 W. 
New York City. 


FRAT CORN 





Kills rats, mice, moles and gophers, with no® odor. It 
mummifies them and they dry up. Harmless to human be 
ings and Live Stock. 25c, 5c, $1. Os can, By mail 5be extra. 
Sold . Seed, Hardware, nd Genera! Stores 
iTIAL MANUFACTURING co. 


316 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Travel for “Uncle Sam” 
Railway Mail . eeeaeceeeaeeeeaeeaaeaenee & 
Clerks =,’ pept. @ 235, Rochester, N.Y. 
$ 1 58-$225 & — 4 = aly | wipes charge. (1 
MONTH specimen liw: ai erk coachi : 
ee ae 5 es | area Jobs now open to m 
Country §& 


Mail Coupon ,’ 
today sure , 


Name. 


Address. 
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ITE season will soon be here again. 
Who will fly his dragon the highest? __ kite. 
You may ha 


Make a Picture Kite 


ve envied the boy 


who had a fancy kite his unc le 
toy 


had brought him from a 


shop in the city, but 

have one just as nice 

A boy with a little bit 
of ingenuity can make 
as pretty a kite as can 
he purchased any- 
where. Many of you 
have made kites of 
some kind—if nothing 
but a rag kite. Why 
not make one with a 
nice picture on it? A 
picture kite is beauti- 
ful to see when 20, 30 
or more feet from the 
ground. The picture, 
whether it be a huge 


butterfly, a dragon or 
i wild bird, stands out 
promine Prag and 
every body old and 


young, who sees it will express 


idmiration 


The photogr: iph shows how 

kite 
“an then 
pasted or 


the frame of such a 
made The pieture ¢ 

put on | 
attached in the way 


sey“ ed, 


r vou Be sure th: 
attached, so that 
wind won't take it fr 


firmly 


frame of the kite 


All kinds of designs can be 
used. The ones girls and boys 
seem to like best, however, are 
birds or 
knew 


and 


pictures of dragons, 


I 
p uinted the red, 


persons One boy I 
white 


V ou can 








blue insignia of American aviators on his 









below. 


When the 








easiest 
it it 


om 


the 
the 


kite was flown, it looked 
just like one-wing of an airplane. 
Look at the two pictures printed 
The little fellow holding the 
two kites made them himself. 
Kites are 


more than toys, too. 
They create imagina- 
tion. Ben Franklin 
discovered that light- 
ning was electricity 
by flying a kite. The 
first wire on which was 
built the cable bridge 
at Niagara was carried 
across the water by 
means of a kite. And 
the principle of kite 
flving started the 
dream which led to 
the discovery of the 
principles which have 
been embodied in the 
airplane 
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is 

















Uncle Sam ready to go up. Above, some bird!! 





HEN I Was a bov 
living near an In- 
dian village, the Indian 


boys used to stage pony races. 
these races I recall a pony which none of 
the redskin lads could straddle. 

The Indian boys all laughed. 
too. Then the owner of the pony saw me 
and laughed louder than ever as he said, 
“White boy ride um pony?” 

I shook my head, and all the Indians 
Then the owner spoke 


laughed at me. 
again. ’ 
“White boy ride po 


The Prize Pony 


I thought about a lump of sugar 


ny, 


white boy take 
um home along with him.” 

I knew I couldn’t ride the pony, but 
also knew that if I didn’t try, the In- 
dians would laugh at me every time they 




















At one of jacket, 


I laughed, 


climbed on. 


my foot. 


Lonesome 
Master Donkey 


He’s lonesome, I can tell it, 


And wants a home and friend; 


And I am lonesome, also, 
For I’ve no pet to tend. 


My puppy died last August, 

My parrot flew away, 

My chicken that I loved so 
much, 

We ate him Saturday. 


So if you could arrange it 
That he could live with me, 
I’m sure he would be happy 
And so would I—you see! 


A. M. Cahill. 


in one of the pockets. 
it in the palm of my hand as I threw my 
coat under a tree. 
pony and rubbed his head, 
time letting him smell the 
sniffed at my hand, then began to lick it, 
so I slipped the sugar into his mouth w hile 
I stroked his head. 

Then I put my hand on his back and 
stuck my bare toes against his leg, and 
I expected him to pitch me 
off as fast as he did the Indian boys, but 
he only turned his head around and bit 
Then I grabbed his ears in both 


saw me, and I couldn’t 
stand that. As 
started to pull off my 


I took it and held 


I walked up to the 
at the same 
sugar. He 


my hands, dug my bare 
heels into his sides and 
shouted, ‘“Giddap! gid- 
dap, Ginger!” 

With that he reared 
up and turned around 
on his hind feet, dropped 
down on his front feet 
and started away on a 
gentle trot. The In- 
dians set up a loud 
laugh, not at me this 
time, but at the pony’s 
disgusted owner. 

The only explanation 
I could ever think of 
why the pony started 
off with me was that he 
had been raised by a 
white boy who had 
given him sugar, and he 
remembered. G. R 
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| Our Native Deer 
| 




















OES any wild animal present a more 
picturesque appearance than the 
deer? Above is shown a white-tail buck 
and doe, native on the slopes of our west- 
ern mountains. There are more than 50 
species of deer in all parts of the world. 


| In Europe the male of the red deer some- 


times grows to a size four feet high and 
seven feet long. The American deer, 
however, is considerably smaller. 

“The deer is the most timid creature I 
know,” writes Kenyon Wilcox, Wide- 
awake from Connecticut, near whose home 
deer can still be found: “The slightest 
sound will sometimes send it bounding off 
over fences and through the brush. When 
the mother doe runs, she waves her tail 
as a signal to the little ones that danger 


is near, and they dart after her through 
the brush. The bucks are sometimes ugly, 
especially at the mating season, and will 


occasionally put up a stiff fight. The 
game laws here protect deer so that they 
are growing very plentiful in numbers.” 


Se =. 


Perseverance did a lot for Kenneth 
Hinshaw, of Goldendale, Wash. In 1925 
he won second place in the Moses 4-H 
Leadership Contest. He did not allow 
second place to discourage him, however, 
and when the winner for 1926 was an- 
nounced at the International in om, 


| Kenneth was awarded the cup for the 


coming year. Stick to it, boys and girls! 
That’s one thing 4-H club work teaches us. 


aq « 


‘‘Our clan has learned how to use the 
heliograph in signaling. It’s hilly here and 
the heliograph always works in sunshiny 
weather. Blair Lindsey, <2, W. Va. 
Know how a heliograph works, ’ boys? 


aq « 


The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
54,023; 834 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 


verywhere. 





IG BEN and the rest 

of the Westclox fam- 

ily have a new brother— 
his name is Ben Hur. 

You'll like Ben Hur for 

his handsome design. He’s 

a steady, durable, faithful 

alarm clock. 
While his chief respon- 
sibility is getting you up 


Factory: 











WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


estclox’ 
GenHur 


An Unusual Alarm 


in the morning, his good 
looks will grace any room 
in the house. 

The name “Westclox” 
on the dial is your assur- 
ance of good time-keep- 
ing. $2.50 with plain dial 
—$3.50 with luminous dial 
that tells time both night 
and day. 























Pack 


Back in 1864 a 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


SHADE PRODUCTS 


Established 1860 
A shade is only as good as its roller 


in 1864 


certain Hartshorn Shade Roller went to work 


in a little New England home. After more than 22,000 days 
of constant service, that old Hartshorn Roller is still perform- 
ing . Long life and cheerful performance are built 
into every Hartshorn Shade 
Hartshorn Shade Cloths are avail- 
able in a variety of pleasing tints. 


Product. 





HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 











re: 4 
A GENUINE $2.00 KNIFE FOR $1.18 POSTPAID 


men and ent 


handle. German she 
FROM RAZOR 


Blade makes this rng recharpened nil conte 
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Bird Day of The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club 




















ON’T forget that April 8, the second 
Friday in April, will be Bird Day of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club. On this date 
suitable exercises should be held in all 
schools and clubs. In time, this day will 
| be universally celebrated. 
ac «a 


The Great Horned Owl 
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The Meeting Place 


An Advertisement of 
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the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

1 

: i 

t 

i 

i Ir 1s not so long a ago completing seventy mil- 

HE since people met in ef lion calls daily depends | 

ie town hall, store or upon the efficiency of a 

Be . ; 

the village te ig to talk Bell System employees and le 

ne over matters of imp rtance to equipment as well as upon the u 

i} the community. Then came _ co-operation of persons calling st 

: / . of 

. the telephone to enable men and thosecalled and numerous os 
to discuss matters with one private operators. pl 


another without leaving their 
homes. With the growing use 
of the telephone, new difficul- 
ties arose and improvements 
had to be sought. 
the improvements concerned 
the physical telephone plant. 
Many of them had to do with 


Many of 


It is not enough that the 
average connection is made 
in a fraction of a minute or 
that the number of errors has 
been reduced to a very small 
percentage. 

The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and 


This owl is a great consumer of rats, mice 
and sometimes, unfortunately, small birds. 
An owl authority who watched a pair of 
the owls learned that they ate 1,596 
mice, 134 rats, 54 shrews and 39 birds in 


one season. 
aq « 


Juncoes at Wyncote, Pa. 












































the means of using the appa- its associated Bell Telephone 
ratus to speed the connection Laboratories have practically 
and enable people to talk more for their sole task the making sar 
easily. This need forimprove- of the telephone more service- 4 
ment is continuous and, more able and more satisfactory—as | 
than ever, is a problem to- a means of conversing with a4 
day. Speed and accuracy in anyone, anywhere, any time. - 
=. 
7 ide: 
hee hel; 
¥ are 
* 
BZ s 
Money In This For You, Too! 3 
; 
= matter what your age or previous experience, ~ 
there’s Farm Journal subscription money for you ; 
mear home. Actual records by thousands like Mr. Here we have three j juncoes enjoying their ~ 
Sargent and George Norvell prove it. dinner at a feeding-shelf. Did you have — 
CagA- P E 
Spare minutes now bringing you nothing can and one this winter? | 
—_ bring yon cash. All equipment furnished free; « « | 
also valuable assistance in getting started. Digni- , e . 
fied work leading to permanent business. The Liberty Bell Bird Club 





Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends f: 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of | 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise E 


George Norvell, 


Any one can succeed; information costs nothing. of Kansas 


Benjamin Sargent, pectes opportunity also open to girls and women. 


of Illinois 
Ba Especially Profitable Season Now Starting—Send This Coupon Now “@j 


The Farm Journal, Department FM-3, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Send me free equipment and information about this wonderful Farm Journal business. 











to study and protect all song and insectiv- 

orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

907 587 good folks have signed this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- Cr 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and h 
your name will be enrolled and the club i ‘ 
button and 20-page guide sent you. The tq 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, ‘ 
Philadelphia. Pa. : 


Box, Street or R. F. D. 
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Concrete Septic 
Tanks 


Continued from page 99 








L 





decided it was safer to pour the side 
walls first and finish off the top edge 
before placing the bottom. 

It is best not to let any water get into 
the tank while the form isin place, for it 
may swell the wood to such an extent as 
to make removal difficult. The form can 
be removed in a day or two if there has 
been no freezing. The lines to the house 

















Completed tank, one piece of cover 

on, baffle boards ged down a 

few inches from top. The X means 
“This side up” 


and purifying tile should then be con- 
nected. All curves are made in the out- 
let line after it leaves the tank. This is 
usually 100 feet of farm tile laid in one 
string with only a few inches fall. Some 
of our layouts look like a big snake laid 
on a hillside. The curves are cemented to 
prevent seepage at the steep places, and 
the straight parts, laid across the slope, 
total 100 feet. 

Cover slabs are most easily made at the 

















Cover is made in four pieces, each 

four feet long, 21 inches wide, re- 

enforced near under side. Should 
cure two weeks before being used 


same time as the tank. Some paper on a 
level floor will keep them from sticking. 
Pieces of 2 x 4-inch material are used for a 
form, and if a little wider strip is placed on 
a slant for the edge of one of the middle 
slabs, it will help in lifting them off. It 
is best to mark this No. 1. 

Before covering the tank, it is a good 
idea to fill it_with clean water. This will 
help cure the concrete and show if there 
are any leaks. 
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Cross-section of completed tank, 
showing how sewage is turned into 
liquid effluent. Top of tank is a 
foot beneath ground 














invite Pyorrhea 


Dread Pyorrhea, with its host of serious ills, 


MARCH, 1927 


does not come uncalled for. It comes as the 
guest of Neglect and Carelessness. 


And four persons out of five after forty (and 


thousands younger) contract Pyorrhea. Often 
serious diseases follow, destroying health and 
youth. 


You need have no fear of vicious Pyorrhea. Start now 
using Forhan's for the Gums. 

Used regularly and in time, Forhan’s prevents Pyorrhea 
or checks its vicious course. It firms the gums and keeps 
them healthy. It protects teeth and keeps them snowy 
white. ° 

It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., and contains 
Forhan'’s Pyorrhea Liquid, used by dentists everywhere. 

Safeguard your health! See your dentist twice a year. 
Start using Forhan's regularly morning and night. Teach 
your children this good habit. Play safe—get a tube to- 
day. At all druggists’, 35¢ and 6oc. 


Forhan's for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASZE .. . IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 





We make this promise 
Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you try this 
new, sparkling Forhan's Antiseptic Refreshant once, 
you'll never go back to ordinary mouthwashes that only 


Antiseptic Refreshant is a success. Try it. 
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hide bad breath with their tell-tale odors. Forhan’'s // y 
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“Stands them on their heads” 


Big fat sassy rats love to commit sui- 
cide on Rat-Nip. It must kill or mon- 
ey back. Dogs and cats don’t touch 
it. At dealers or 35c prepaid and 


Veneer Building, Buffalo, 


aranteed. Liquid Veneer 
orporation, 3713 Li <7 aD | 











MADE ONE DOLLAR 


MENDETS, a t patch for instantly 
8 in all utensils. ple package free. 
MFG. CO., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


—CECIL COATES, BEULAH, MICH. 
AN HOUR. SELL 
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TRIPLEWEAR ||! y " 
What Do You " 
TRANSMISSION LINING e& ls 
fr FORDS Want To Know? i 
Saves two labor The Editors of The Farm Journal, as- 
— lasts three sisted by a large corps of research in- 
times as Jong. vestigators and practical workers and I 
Proven product of advisers, are at the command of each he 
cacinperings Sir. and every one of Our Folks. They are | 
tdeent, than its prepared to answer inquiries and give wm 
name. fr eee YOU advice on questions referring to any 
a surprise for U branch or phase of farm work, farm lu 
also. lite, yes home, farm activities or gen- sts 
ith eral farm conditions (including legal, i 
BRANDED wet CROWN veterinary and medical matters), this les 
The Magic Ber A ipreiage ' constituting what we call Pu 
ce oO this izarc an 
Transmission Lining reduces st > . ; 
gears and axles, an. Fe sires pad eae National Service e . Th 
easy start on steep hills and 00 way : 
is amazing; works like a ee Questions are answered in The Farm hub lj Absorbine Jr ba: 
Tho dsof Journal if of interest to the general 4 a thr 
wene An minuteoll pockets in each band. | reader. Others are answered in per- not 
Mm assured smooth stop. | sonal letters, provided the inqui is i i 
SATISFIES WHERE ALL OTHERS | accompanied by a lomaanl dikes. <aangine apr api cig ona emg a 
asters | ae sadbtanedl 4 2 — rheumatic —_ sorbine, Jr. 
Make it TRIPLEWEAR, use no other. You pene i iti! “dl 
will bein better humor if you install a set now. . Always keep Absorbine, Jr. handy— 
If the dealer it ae dines p | Questions of General it is a dependable “first aid”. Read ; 
you, send money ord d 7329 "es i ¥ cKe i 
we will send it pect peid. oy per set | Interest a : ac: = H 
WIREBESTOS Answered by Experts oe YOUNG, Inc. — bottle me Th 
Brake Linings f. nesendal | , ay : le ee set, 
Brake Linings for Trucks, Buses and pleasure Waterproofing Stucco get 
the motor public, built with tough brass wire. (AaUDDET ° . dea 
winuanéros © etn COVERED part of my house with r ine JF : 
Literature raped 30% oe ene et. cement (stucco), but find it is not — 
rature on our line is available. t iterproof. I read of a process of water- THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT ken 
DURWYLLAN COMPANY, Inc., Mfrs. proofing with water-glass, without any ~e 
35 Kentucky Ave., Paterson, New Jersey rule or proportion to apply. If you can M Sead 
tell me how, it would do me a on 10) d= Clipped Cows Wil 
asi service. Y. i. zi 
- digegll weee.s ve more enillc and butter Mor 
DR WI SON ~ Che water-glass method is a brush treat- at. oat batt eaner, health: 1 
~ | J j ment applied to the surface; two coats are ter—f er, Seed better. n 
usually enough. Water-glass is commonly “bieger retoras are =e per 
D [ S : known as sodium silicate, and is purchased advi 
in the liquid form from any drug store. a - 
an d This treatment is more expensive than the or 
soap-and-alum treatment, which consists of be 
S P R A Y er vg ate applications of +“ and soap by in 
brush treatment; use eight ounces of alum plete 
per gallon of water and one and one-half — 
M A S K pounds of hard celiggse gallon of peter. _ aa of 
(Formerly Dustite dee — to be treated should be per- ke = is be 
espirator No. 2) fectly clean and dry, and the temperature Chicago paces 
D P b h should not be cold—not less than 50° F. The pce de et turer 
ON T reathe soap solution should be applied first, boiling CHIC sete, 
the dust and hot, —_ a whitewash brush, rubbing so capes 
rs ° that the surface is entirely covered, but not ny 
chemicals that you use in seed | enough to produce a suds. This must dry toget 
treatment! Dr. W illson s Dust = ne or until thoronaty be The a 
rua alum is then applied, and allowed to dry. whee: 
and Spray Mask offers protection This is followed with another wash of soap court 
for your lungs. For threshing and an a alum se pagete ly, as before. This is one — 
spraying. 7 of the most effective treatments which you An 
ft, ying In all dusty farm and can use, and is known as the Sylvester w ash, it late 
actory work. Comfortable. Priced You can also use paraffin dissolved in to get 
at $2.25 at drug, hardware and gen- — or naptha, applied with a brush. diffies 
- The gasolme or naptha evaporates, leaving mee ie 
eral stores. If your dealer can’t | the pores filled with paraffin. At least two _On 
supply you, write Willson Goggles, coats should be used. comet 
’ : comp 
Inc., Reading, Pa., U, S, A. Moss on Tree Trunks You | 
eee ceil \ In 20 weeks, the system of Jimmy DeForest, today 
s Is there any way I can get rid of moss and teaches your all there is to leare about boxing long a 
lichens on the trunks of trees? W. E. J. | sod phytcet waning. Every, © moetmended ts of buy 
overs Spraying with Bordeaux mixture 6:6:50 | book, ‘othe Golden Age oe iat : tracto 
in fall will prevent the growth of moss. The Fy istormation. photes of great borers, ments 
ame overs application must be thorough, so that the Hit nstongat seain oe Tee 
liquid will penetrate to the bark of the tree. | 347 Madteen Ave., Sex 2715. NEW YORK CiTy ____ ce a 
for every dog ailment. Backed The moss and lic her ns will not Py. off pets ong 
by a ba century's aacceso- | | Snnisily itr sraving, but will radu: | la TA MRSS aT) Course 
gists, Pet Shops and ced Te) yy. Years You can_ complete 
Sporting Goods Stores. V ° . this simplified High 
H. CLAY GLOVER eterinary Questions Pup Re requirements for ntranee yt 
CO., Inc., Dept. E.E.72 Courses are described tn sur Pree Bulletin.” Sead tort TODAY. A 
so Pine Ace, MY. Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner AMERICAN SCHOOL oe 
, ° ° Dept. H-335, Drexel Ave. & SOth St. A.S. 1924 cmIcaco ° 
Sow Weak in Hind Paris — S = 90 fests i 
: abdom 
ei i O Y ER Ss We have a sow about due to farrow and LON SWEET self in 
MPERIAL DOG MEDICINES os has gen weak 7 ae hind oma VERY ae ms w 
1e is on pasture and has been fed a and co 
~ | stock conditioner, but that did not seem ov ~ the syr 
th tll ope to help her. Can you aid us a say Se, eater phe I 
in business Tam sublte lite way! or any 
ant, Srgeter guperean’- _ The only help for this sow is a ration high te pee a, “Fees quiet a: 
wp heode trained new ar with legal in mine ral, vitamin and protein content. The, Dept. 1209. Chicago, Hi. 
e “ c a le 
0 te $10, 000 Annually Try this mixture: Corn, 50 pounds; ground Heaven, Songhe, Condition- ae Ps 
step br ateo, step, Fou can train at home dur. whole oats, 30 pounds; wheat middlings, oo Most for cost. d 15 
i a ores everxy | 20 pounds; tankage, 6 pounds; oilmeal, 3 tine Ay I W. k 
terms. a ear valuaine 108: paxe ume ta | pounds; alfalfa-meal, 3 pounds. All of these per can. or by mail. be oa 
ind for them ; adie are i ¢ i , ‘ 
LaBelle Extension University, Dept. 3404-L Chicage ingredients are important, but particularly The ee Se Ce. moved | 
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the addition of tankage, oilmeal and alfalfa- 
meal. By all means do not omit any of the 
last three feeds. Doses of cod-liver oil may 
prove helpful. Give one or two tablespoon- 


| fuls on the feed twice a day. 


Hoof Won’t Hold Shoe 


a horse that has a bad hoof—won’t 
hold a shoe. The hoof is rotten. What 
would you advise? D. J. McC. 


Make a strong trough out of two-inch 
lumber and slip it into the front of a single 
stall. The box or trough ought to be at 
least six inches deep and three feet across. 
Put water in trough to a depth of five inches, 
and add one and one-half ounces of any 
standard stock-dip for every gallon of water. 


I have 


This will make a suitable antiseptic foot- 
bath. Soak the feet for six-hour periods 
three times a week until improvement is 


noted. 


c « 
Radio Questions 
Answered by Henry M. Neely 
Home-Built or Manufactured Set? 


[I have made up my mind to buy a radio 


set, but I am puzzled about whether to 
get a manufactured set offered by a 
dealer in our nearest town or to let a 


young expert there build me a set. This 
expert is a young fellow who seems to 
know his business, and he tells me he has 


| some parts in what he calls a “kit’’ that 


make a better set than the factory 
Will you please advise me? 
L. D. F. 


VU ontana 

Now, seems like a perfectly simple 
question to answer. All I have to do is to 
advise you to buy either one or the other and 
let it go at that. And, asa matter of fact, the 
chances are that you would be satisfied either 
way—for a time, at least. 

It is true that there are one or two com- 
plete “‘kits’’ on the market which, when 
properly lon’t overlook that word properly 

assembled, make a mighty fine outfit. This 
is because such kits combine two or three 
patented principles, but if the manufac- 
turers tried to turn them out as completed 
they ould find themselves facing 
patent prosecution. So they get around that 
by selling a lot of parts and, if you put them 
together into a set, they claim they have 
.othing to do with that. This principle, 
however has been declared illegal by the 
courts and such kits are gradually being 
market. Consequently, if 
you had such a set, and trouble developed in 
it later, you probably would find it impossible 
to get replacement parts. Furthermore, the 
average man finds it extremely 
difficult to service these kit combinations. 

On the whole, I have no hesitation in ad- 
vising you to stick to the set turned out 
complete by the reputable manufacturer. 
You know where you stand with such a set 
today, and you can depend on service as 
long as you want it. You would not think 
of buying a car or a cream-separator or a 
tractor on which you couldn’t get replace- 
ments or service when needed, and the same 
principles should apply to any other piece 
of mechanism—including the radio set, 
which is the most delicate piece of mechanism 
to be found in the home. 


=  < 


Health Questions 


Answered by Dr. F.O. Hendrickson 
A. S., Mich.: 


one. 


sets, 


service 


Appendicitis usually mani- 
fests itself by a generalized pain in the 
abdomen. The pain gradually localizes it- 
self in the right side of the abdomen on a 
level with the top of the hip bone. Nausea 
and constipation usually are present. As 
the symptoms progress, fever comes on. If 
you think you have trouble with your 
appendix, above all, do not take a cathartic 
or any kind of a laxative. Keep the bowels 
quiet and you will get along better. 


L. O., Wis.: Prominent ankles and el- 
bows probably are familial characteristics, 
and I do not believe they can be corrected. 
We know of no method whereby flesh can 
be added to one part of the body and re- 


moved from another. 
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ZANE GREY 


“‘Open Range” 


Through all the cattle country Pan- 
handle Smith was known and loved and 
feared. No wonder Lucy Blake adored 
him! No wonder Jard Hardman and 
his outlaws tried to shoot him in the 
back! . . . Here is Zane Grey—master 
teller of Western tales—at his very 
best—in a full-length novel beginning 
in the March issue of THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN. 











GRACE 
RICHMOND 
“‘Lights Up” 


In her picturesque country home, 
lovely Joan Dare was surrounded by 
an odd group—the Dragon, her 
housekeeper; dissolute Bob Ramsey, 
the playwright; beautiful, discon- 
tented Margaret Faulkner; Chris 
Rand, the village carpenter; Lane 
Fullerton, successful publisher .. . 








PAUL DE KRUIF, whose 
astonishing book, Microbe Hun- 
ters, has sold 30,000 copies at 
$3.50 each since its first publica- 


Grace Richmond weaves a plot of 
tangled love in Lights Up—to begin in 
the June issue of THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN. 








tion in THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 


MAN, is now writing another amazing series — ‘“‘Fighters of the Spotted 
Death,” ““The Mysterious Rabbit Plague,” and “The Future of Corn” 


are three titles soon to appear. 


E. V. WILCOX has just returned from a five months’, 20,000 mile 
journey to South America for THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, and he is 
writing a series of articles telling vividly of the agriculture of our sister 


republics of the Southern Hemisphere. 


JAMES E. POOLE, for forty years a reporter in the Chicago Stock- 
yards, is writing the reminiscences of the men who made the great packing- 
house industry—Armour, Swift, Morris, the Cudahys, Plankinton, Sher- 
man. Only in THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 

SAMUEL CROWTHER, author with Henry Ford of two books on 


business, is writing of business in agriculture for THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 


MAN... 


. These are just four among many regular contributors, every one 


telling the interesting news in farming. 


THE WOMEN’S SECTION of THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN is a complete women’s magazine 
—all of it written for women who live in the 
country. Latest fashions, with tterns at 10 
cents; new tested recipes; practical home furnish- 
ing; new ideas in handicraft, in etiquette, in 
health and beauty, and ways to make money 
appear every month in its many pages. 


THE OUTDOOR BOY is a department for 
country boys. It numbers am its contributors 
such famous outdoor men as be Ruth, Bill 
Tilden, Theodore Roosevelt, Dan Beard, Rogers 
Hornsby, Connie Mack and a score others. 
Watch for the prize contests on this page. 


The March 


GIRLS’ LIFE is another department — for 
country girls. Each month it tells of newest 
touches of style at little or no cost, of games and 
parties and good times. 


PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE is dealt with in 
departments of Crops and Soils, Livestock, 
Dairying, Orchards and Small Fruits, Poultry, 
Gardening, Agricultural Engineering—all written 

and containing from month to month 
the latest news and ideas for the practical farmer 
. . -.Also a department of radio, with free radio 
service to subscribers. 


issue—the first one you will receive—contains 204 


pages and covers, and the table of contents lists 107 articles, stories 
and department items. Printed on fine paper, beautifully illus- 
trated, it is distinctly a modern magazine for modern farm families. 
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The 


BANNER 


COMPRESSED AIR 
Sprayer 


® Known the world over as 
the most practical and 
best cons truc -d spray - 
ever made. Tank, double 
seamed ar a ri *ted, wa 
vanized (or solid brass) 
holds 4 ga!l.; brass pump, 
2 in. diam 
able, automatic 
non-clog nozz : 
tension rod: 
shoulder strar 


For spraying gardens, fruit 
trees, potatoes,shrubs, vines, 
flowers, for whitewashing, 
disinfecting, etc. Sprays any 
liquid, easily and effectively 
Unconditionally guaranteed. 
At hardware, implement and 
seed stores everywhere 


D. B. SMITH & CO.., Inc. 
Utica, New York 











New Strawberry | 


Look at 
the biggest be 
record b | | 


lant at one time 
Ship fine. Sell at sight 
Plants 3 per 100, 3 
per doz Growers 
Guide free Other 
offers on guaranteed 
small fruits in our 
Catalog—Free 
KEITH 
BROS. NURSERY 
Box 44 





$700-$1000 Per Acre 








“New guide to OMG 
Rose Culture 


Above is the title of a splendid new book, 
sent free on request, giving full instruc- 
tions on planting and raising roses. Every 
lover of roses should have it. It embodies 
77 years’ experience in rose growing. Lists 
over 500 roses, seeds and plants. Profuse 
ly illustrated with many pages showing 
choice roses in natural colors. Contains 
special offers including 8 superb young rose 
plants for $1. Safe delivery guaranteed 
anywhere in U. S. Send no money. Simply 
write for copy. Continuous advertisers 
with The Farm Journal ever since its begin- 
ning. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Box 912, West Grove, Pa. 


FAMOUS 
DINGEE 








Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 





20pkts SEEDS for 10c 


20 Trial Packets — Fresh — Guaranteed — Seeds 
Enough for a Small Garden. Mailed for 10 cts 
CABBAGE, New Glory PARSLEY, Triple Curled 
CARROT, Half Long PARSNIP, Guernsey 
CELERY, Winter PINACH, Summer 
CUCUMBER, Favorite RADISH, Icicle 

MUSK MELON, Sweetness TOMATO, Gr. Baltimore 
WATERMELON, Early TURNIP, Ruta Baga 
ONION, Prizetaker New Seed Book Free 

Also 7 Packets Grand Flowers, worth 50 cts. 
ASTERS, 100 Varieties POPPIES, 150 Sorts 
ALYSSUM, Little Gem WAVES OF GOLD, Yellow 
KOCHIA, Decorative MIXED FLOWERS, 500 Kinds 
MIGNONETTE, Sweet Get Free Catalogue 
All 20 varieties above mailed for 10 cts. 





25 Summer Oxalis Bulbs for 10 cts. 
10 Orchid Flowering Gladiolus Bulbs for 25 cts. 





parenis es. 


SWEET. 


LOWER 


UNHULLED $2.90 BU. 

SCARIFIED $6.90 BU. 
Gunptes ondepesial whelezale prices, 

poe money. Oursecd oteniayonruntond 

ey, Chasp to sow. con deciee 


7a Egos 


Box Souk caenied om 














NEW HOLLAND BULB Co. 


BULBS THAT BLOOM—POSTPAID 
Special 


i fptreductery Qe at Whetoonte © Prices 
£0 Giadiolus Bulbe, Rainbow Mixture =I 
jo Bulbs Rutied Verietios 2 
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rf 
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a" mez Kin i 

lias, All amed but C Not L Labeled 1 
New Holland, Penna. 
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ODD MENTION, 


(WHILE WE THOINE OF IT.) 
»duction of the first Odd Mention’heading, 
Oct 


Der, 1573 











[ always pays to use one’s brains. 


half-dozen young folks went skatin 
reached the pond, 
were not quite sure whether it was thick 

ugh to bear them. One young man 
“Tt bears me up,” so 


and when they 


rushed on and said 


A Who has the good luck to possess copies 
g of The Farm Journal, for AUGI 


ST, 1877, 
and AUGUST, 1878? New York Public 
Library needs them to complete its 50-year 
file of this m: igazine. $10 each will be 
paid for the first copies of these two issues, 


ill the rest skated to him, with the con- in good condition, to reach this office. 


sequence that the added weight broke the 


and they all got a 


Send to us, not to the library. 





aqauckKking 


The new rubber- 
block pavement tried 
in London is said to 
| success Ear h 
blo k has a rubber 
cap vulcanized to a 
k base, and meas- 
ures 103g by 55% 

( hes The founda- 
tion of the road is Arts. Mr. 
twelve inches of con- 
crete The rubber 
bricks are laid upon a 
sand bed and then 
joined by a _ patent 


pre cess. 


Industrial 


work in oil. 
many 


dent of the National 
Dairy Association, ad- 
vises farmers to laugh 





The Man Who Drew Our Cover 
This is Conrad J. 


Philadelphia artist who studied 
at the Pennsylvania School of 
Art, the 
Garden Institute, the Chicago 
Art Institute and the Penn- 
sylvania Ac 


in portraits, murals and figure 


covers for 
The Farm Journal, 
and his work is al- 
ways of interest.We 
Chas. L. Hill, presi- | 2%€ Sure you will 

enjoy the beautiful 
cover on our 
versary number. 


Linke, a 










Spring 
ademy of Fine 
Linke specializes 


He has drawn 


anni- 








at least once each day 
as a present aid in 


the solution of their surplus problems. 


Has your wife a big pile of dry wood 


and chips in the woodshed? 


F. J., March, 1901. 


Just think how dead a paper would be 


The Farm 


without live adve -rtisements. 
Journal is not dead, is it? 


J., March, 1880. 








It is said that the normal useful life of 
a lemon tree is 30 years. 


If there are some bare patches on the 
lawn, now is the time to sow some blue- 
grass and white-clover seed on them. A 
little fine hen manure and wood-ashes 
may be added to help the growth. 

F. J., March, 1895. 





These horses are investigating the stalled auto and are evidently thinking, 
“Perhaps he will call on us yet’’ 
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TURKEYS 


Big money in them. The demand always 
exceeds the supply. They can be success- 
fully raised almost anywhere. Send ten 
cents for nines copy “Turkey World,” 
official publication o all leading breeders’ 
associations. 


2721 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
QUALITY CHICKS 


Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, mature stock, 8. C 

W. Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Orting: 
tons, Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White Wyandottes, 
White Plymouth Rocks, Black Minprcas, Pekin and Indian 
Runner Ducks: $15. per 100 up. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Parcel Post prepaid. etching 9 sere $8.00 pes} 100 me P's 2 
breeds rabbits. Circular free. Shipments 

of our nearest associated hatch 


Glen Rock Nursery and Stock Farm, ne hmanlny N.J. J. 








Yes sir, we have them. Bi > Saty chicks hatched from 
well matured State Inspec tested and bred for 


high egg production. Colored, itefinateated catalog Free. 
RUSK FARMS SOX 343 WINDSOR, MISSOURI 


Gue. FLOCK AVE RAGES .Re 
"es : VNC 
Deli > ad 





cans PROFITS » RUPP*S® on, 
a . ee Nea 7 
















Big new instructive chick book 
Save Money 


Silver Ward Hatchery, Bex 3S, ~ Zeeland, Mich 


Chicks from Record Flocks 


Every Erlay chick has a high flock record behind it. Every 
breeder ‘‘Ohio Accredited. Production under supervision 

of experts trained and — by — State University. 
Special matings headed males. Write for full 
information. ERLAY oouLTk FAR s, E. Wi Winter St., Delaware, Ohio. Ohie. 





















2 i ein A? 


’ , 1m 108, Clari 

~ WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
sired by pedigreed males, records 200 to ae eggs. Low 
prepaid prices. Ship anywhere c. o. d. and teed. 





Hatching eggs, cockerels, pallets, be pene, . oes Ay to 
ree ones and 
Veneta, 050 Seise, Grand & apids, Mich. 


Winners at 17 egg contests. 
special price bulletin. GES. 8. 











BIG CHICK CATALOG 
Tells all about our OHIO ACCERDITED chicks. 
leading breeds. Prices reasona' Eve paw | bi 


banded and inspected by ex 
authorized by Ohio Sate Us areca aie ) 
South Kenton Poultry 
y+ | GIVE You verve 


BABY CHICK OHIO ot. ACCREDITED 


CHICKS from ‘flocks selected and ins by experts 
trained and authorized by Ohio State rtm 
trapnested. Reasonable prices. Free ca 
HOLTZAPPLE HATCH Box 95, ELI onto. 








OHIO ACCREDITED CHICKS 
Pure-bred chicks from Ohio Accredited Flocks. paid. 
Live delivery guaranteed. 8. C. White Leghorns, $13; 
Barred Rock, Wh. Rock, R, 1. Reds, $15; Black Minorcas, Wh. 
Wyandottes, $16; White Pekin "Ducklings, $30; Heavy 
Mixed, $12. Order { from ad or write for ca’ 

Souder’s Ideal tchery, an ae Bucyrus, Ohio 


‘EVER LA Y vecnorns 
rhe besutifal business hen! \Recard layers Aw lax (= 
ers. Big whiteeggs. World 

can Egg Contest! orontest winners New Bos (> 





¢ hicago, Hardy 





Eggs, Chicks, Cte. hipped eafely. Catalog 
EVERLAY FARM Gox 31 Portiand, ind. 


» SUPERIOR QUALI Y CHICKS 





Heavient Laying § Scrat Use. 1-3 atid 
es - ay . 
Bat ‘Orn. Bat, at, Wh. mea te, vh.Orp.. Wh o 


Andelosian, 
m.1.B.C. #4 soi. $8. 160d alive: bostrdis: 


~ ‘RICH ~¥ QUALITY. LOW IN PRICE. 

FREE PICTORIAL CATALOG TELLS WHY. 

You don’ age ae a lot of money weeks in 
edvance when ordering here. 


RICH HILL HATCHERY, Box 7 








Leading 
4 HILL | Rich Hill, Mo. 


Black Leghorn Day Old Chicks 


The kind that lay. Circular free. Write today. 
A. E. HAMPTON Box 3 Pittstown, N. J. 


fine Poultry, 
LARGE STOCK #2e3zes3 2s 
Ducks, eee Bantams, 
Collies, Pigeons. Stock and eggs low. Font 
PIONEER FARMS TELFORD, PA. 
AMAZING LOW PRICES on Bred to 











k years of satisfied cus- 
tomers in 48 states. 12 varieties. ~y 


BOOTH POULTRY FARMS, 


BABY CHICKS INVESTIGATE 


ame pepeaas chicks at prices to fit your Rens Anes sol. Pedi- 
males and selected females make chicks of finest 
pane By Free poultry book and catalog. We will help you 
with your poultry problems. 

Cooperative Breeding & Hatching Co., Box 130, Tire, Ghie 
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50 Years of Poultry 


Continued from page 62 











diseases today that were so prevalent 50 
years ago. Poultrymen have learned the 
art of prevention. They not only know 
how to prevent epidemics, but they have 
been drilled in the proper care of stock 
know how to treat slight ailments, and 
thus prevent serious results. 

We have also wonderfully improved in 
the art of culling and mating, and are now 
able to pick out the laying hen. We know 
how to increase egg production, and how 
to have stronger generations. 

During the past 50 years our knowledge 
of egg production has grown to such an 
extent that the 300-egg hen has become a 
fact. Not general as yet, but gradually 
increasing each year. The invention and 
use of the trapnest has been of untold 
service in raising the standard of good 
laying—from 120 eggs, considered h 
50 years ago, to 200, which is accomplished 
on many farms today. A study of the 
records at the various state égg contests 
shows remarkable improvement in this 
particular with all breeds. 

Another wonderful improvement is 
noted with our fanciers, who are not only 
giving us new afd good breeds, but are 
improving the old ones so that we have a 
combination of beauty and utility in all 
breeds. The “fancy fowl’’ of 50 years ago 
was not, as a rule, a good layer. 
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SILVER ty EGG FARM, Box Fi, SILVER LAKE, IND. 


BABY CHICKS fetscarne: 
They cost no more. 
Our chicks are from leg-banded stock se- 
jeotes by expert trained and educated by 
try Department, Ohio State University. 
WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG 
Foie wt shout rad ped Mepest males end epocial pe . Also util- 
kc. ae t Breeding Our prices are ri 
Breeding Co., Box 9, Ohio 
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ALL ABOUT CHICKS 
Our big catalog tells all about our 
Ohio Accredited chieks. Every breed- 


er banded. Prices reasonable. Every 

chick ranteed. Find out about 
our chick rantee 
HO HA 


. You can’t lose! 
TCH '» Box 30, 
BER Chicks cocot® Protil 4 
Brea CHICKS § Ss aie Caves sity 
: ag ist at Sta’ vers: 
00 chicks books your oF big ive 
B Sotelo. Fostoria Hatchery, Dept. 1. 1. Fostoria, Obie 
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Write at once for free t-pawe 
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will be surprised. 
300 H St., SC” theivese tghiande, Mass. 
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ALOG. 1 t tells all about our chicks. 


onan Farms Hatchery, Route 22, Lancaster, Ohio 
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oe 100 books order. Leading varities. 
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hted, illustrated book in colors, Free 
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What type of beef 
meets the popular demand? 


We: are shrewd livestock producers turn- 950poundsalivearemost frequently in best demand. 

ing toward lighter beef cattle? Heavy beef is now used mostly by fine hotels 
and restaurants. A light corn crop may mean 
determines the kind of cattle the market wants, too small a supply of them but it takes only a 
and the average consumer today wants well-fin- small percentage of these big cattle to saturate 
ished beef from light cattle. the market. 


, A ; How were these facts strikingly illustrated by 
Swift & Company, being obliged to supply the nditions in 1924-'25-'26? The story is told 


retailer with the type of beefthe consumer wants, . x * . 7 
.. os ’ in detail in the new Swift Year Book, along with 
has felt the force of this light-beef demand very many other vital facts, statistics and timely in- 


Because they know that the average consumer 





demaatety. ‘The reasons are these: formation of value to every farmer and livestock 
The trend toward kitchenette apartments and _ raiser. 
economy has increased the demand for small cuts Swift & Company will be glad to send you a 


of beef. The housewife has found that beef from copy of the Year Book on request — just fill out 
light animals can be more easily cut into roasts the coupon and mail. 

and steaks of the size that best suits her needs, 
and the lighter beef cuts have less waste. The 
elimination of the old-fashioned coal or wood 
kitchen stove in the cities, the reduction in the 
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4102 Packers Ave., U. S. Yards, Chicago, III. 
Please send me free of charge, Swift & Company’s 


size of families, the trend toward smaller living |! }927 Year Book 
quarters, and the growth of the delicatessen |} ; 
business in cities, have also added tothe unpop- |; Name 

ularity of heavy beef. : Address 


Hence, cattle weighing between 950 and 1150 
poundsand yearling or baby beef between 650 and 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
© S. & Co. Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 
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is the“ Kurpistan” Gold Seal Art-Rug No. 560 


Beautiful, Easily Cleaned Rugs 
—for every room in your home 


\ JHATEVER room in your 

home needs new floor cover- 
ing, there is a wide assortment of 
money saving Gold Seal Art-Rugs 
from which to choose. Rich On- 
ental patterns for living and dining 
room, floral effects in delicate colors 
for bedrooms and neat geometric 
designs for kitchen and pantry. 
Each one expresses the latest ideas 
in artistic floor-covering! 


Lighten your housework 


In addition to being attractive 
Gold Seal Art-Rugs are so prac- 
tical, so labor-saving! The smooth, 
water-proof surface can be kept 
spotless with just an occasional 
light and easy mopping. How dif- 
ferent from the hard, tiresome 
sweeping and beating that old- 
fashioned floor-coverings require! 


Another point—Gold Seal Rugs 





lie flat without any kind of fasten- 
ing—never ruffle or curl up. 


Real bargain prices 


For over fifteen years Gold Seal 
Rugs have been unequalled in 
quality, durability and_ value. 
Right now prices are lower than 
theyeverhavebeen! AgenuineGold 
Seal Art-Rug offers floor-covering 
value no housewife can afford to 
overlook. Sizes range from small 
mats to 9 x 15 foot rugs. 


Remember, there is only one 
genuine Congoleum. For your own 
protection, insist that the Gold 
Seal appears on the rugs you buy. 
No floor-covering without this 
Gold Seal is genuine Congoleum. 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Kansas City 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Cleveland Dallas 


Minneapolis Pittsburgh New Orleans Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


acous 7 onr 


GOLD SEAL 


(ONGOLEU M 
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Art-RUGS 


Insist that this Gold Seal appears on the rugs you buy: 






































“WOODLAND” —a restful foli- 
age effect and a ton f border of 
primroses in delicate colorings. 


It’s Gold Seal Art-Rug No. 581 














“HOLLAND” —delighiful blue 
and white Dutch tiles with a 
quaint wind mill border. It’s Gold 
Seal.Art-Rug No. 504 





“OMAR” —a striking border of 
black with graceful motifs framing 
a field of cool - gray. It's Gold 
Seal Art-Rug 
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“SIAM” —turquoise blue “in a 
louded effect delightfully séts of 
the quaint Oriental scenes. It's 
Gold Seal Art-Rug No. 580 
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“PLYMOUTH” —an 


ing border showing wooded land- 
scapes and pilgrim ships. It's 
Gold Seal Art-Rug No. 580 





“CAPRI” .—a copy of an antigu 
Kermanshah rug on an Oriental 
blue background. It's Gold Seal 
Art-Rug No. $34 
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Think of being able to do over a floor or a piece 
of furniture in any color and have it ready for 
use in less than an hour! 







































With Valspar Lacquer you can do this very 
thing. With Valspar Lacquer you can bring 
beauty of color and finish into your home—you 
can quickly transform shabby, mis matched 
chairs, tables and woodwork so that they har- 
monize with the decorative scheme. And you can 
do it at small expense. 





ed Valspar Lacquer is a new kind of finish that 

f looks like Enamel and is applied like Enamel but 
it dries in a few minutes. Anyone can easily learn 
the knack of using it to secure beautiful results. 


= yv" un Valspar Lacquer may be obtained in the lovely 
Sat colors shown on this page. These colors, chosen 
. by experts for their decorative value, are repro- 
duced as nearly as printers’ ink can duplicate 
them. Each color has a key number so that you 
can find its name in the list below. Select the 
ones you would like to try and use the coupon to 

order them. 


And send for the Valspar Lacquer Book, “‘ How 
to Keep Your House Young.” It gives a few funda- 
mental principles of Interior Decoration and Color 
Harmony that will help you work out pleasing 
and correct color schemes for your home. 


The Valspar Lacquer Colors are 

















1 Italian Blue 7 Java Brown 13 Coral Sand 
2 Peacock Blue 8 Palm Green 14 Black 
3 Jonquil Yellow 9 Persian Lilac 15 Chinese Red 
4 Nile Green 10 Oriental Green 16 Cardinal Red 
This co n is wort to 75 cent 5 Holland Blue 11 India Ivory Also White 
tO 25 v= One 6 French Gray 12 Argentine Orange 
| VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York | 

I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c for each 45c sample can of colors | 

specified at right. (Only three samples of Valspar 

icchine Lacquer supplied per person at this Send me these | 

special price.) Print full mail address plainly Valspar Lacquer Colors | 
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